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It is my happiness to write here, in 
admiration and gratitude, the name of my 
father’s close friend, William Mathewson, 
best known as “Buffalo Bill” — yes, the origi- 
nal “Buffalo Bill,” Sedgwick County pioneer, 
plainsman, merchant, Indian scout, and use- 
ful citizen. A man of surpassing modesty 
and courage, sound judgment, practical wis- 
dom and untiring sympathy, his fair name 

is written large on the central Kansas 
prairies he loved, and in the 
story of the river town 
he helped to build. 


These sketches — then called ‘““Yesteryears” — were printed 
weekly in Molly Warren Wilcox’s Democrat, covering a period of 
more than two years, from December 15, 1928 to May 1, 1931. 
The dates are pleasantly approximate — as some Old-Timers think 
my facts are! 

Surely I do not need to remark that they do not presume to 
be history? They are friendly gossip about certain people I cared 
for in a prairie town that grew to adulthood more than half a 
century ago. Their only claim is wistful sympathy for that early 
Wichita, now passed irrecoverably away. 

My mother and I, remnant occupants of Lakeside, left Wich- 
ita on New Year’s Day, 1897. Mother died in Poughkeepsie, in the 
April of 1920, first Le, then Clarence, then Grant, having pre- 
ceded her in death. In October, 1927, after thirty years’ absence, 
I returned to my home town to re-establish my residence. 


So here we go, remembering... 
R.W. 
Wichita, October 25, 1948 


William Clayton Woodman 


1816-1887 


Book One 


The Striving Seventies 
1877-1880 


I. The Old Order Changeth 


“Do you find Wichita much changed?” When folks ask me 
this — and everybody does ask me this, instanter —in a casual 
way, in a casual place, about all I can say is, “Oh yes indeed!” and 
let it go at that. It is too varied and heart-rousing a subject to go 
into as one pauses in a club lobby, at a glove counter, or on a jos- 
tling street corner. For the changes I care to realize and the 
changes I care about lie deep in. the roots of things immaterial. 
They have to do with motives, ideals and cultural growths, slowly- 
maturing effects that one cannot speak of briefly and casually. 
“Do you find Wichita much changed?” The surface answer is, 
“Oh, immensely!” And the surface answer gives rise to light sub- 
sequent talk of numbers and dollars. An answer from the deeps 
of knowledge and intuition is neither conceived nor desired, since 
the change that Wichita prides itself upon is consonant with the 
vogue in politics and industry. To deny the validity of the vogue 
is a sort of conversational suicide that is rarely worth while. 

There seems to be a general impression that prairie dogs and 
I disappeared at one and the same time; that the buffaloes and 
Indians and I suffered contemporaneous eclipse. In the minds of 
some I antedate even a more remote antiquity. Which reminds 
me of Dr. Fabrique’s question, during an old-timers’ get-together 
at his home, shortly after my return. 

“Rea,” says the Doctor, suddenly, “were you born after you 
came here?” 

“No, Doctor,” I sai, meekly, ‘I was born before I came here.” 

“That's strange,” said the Doctor, after a meditative pause. 
“We thought you were born after you came here.”’ 

Then Kos Harris laughed, and Finlay Ross asked when did 
the Woodmans come, then? Once one becomes a historic person, 
there is no successful juggling with dates, I find. 

Wichita has had as many lives as a city cat. Pioneer Wichita, 
Boom Wichita, Recovering Wichita, Wichita of the Hopeful Yes- 
terday, Wichita of the Accomplishing Today — these are distinct 
phases of civic and commercial growth perfectly discernible even 
at this time, when the town is too young for historical perspective. 
Granted that Wichita’s development has been spasmodic, the lines 
of demarcation are so clean-cut that it will be a delight to write 
a history of the city —if the writer has a sense of humor! And 
why under Heaven should one write a history of anything — even 
a tramp dog! — without a sense of humor! 
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If my childhood was contemporaneous with blanket Indians 
and cowboys shootin’ up the town; if my girlhood was contempo- 
raneous with horse cars, City Water Works, The Boom and 
Garfield University; and my early womanhood, with electric 
trolleys, paved streets, and three-and-four-story buildings on Main 
and Douglas, then surely I can recognize changes of wide scope. 
That is to say, of historic scope, were not feminine vanity possibly 
involved in the equation! 5 i 

There are towns enough like Wichita now. The Wichita of the 

first, two decades, 1870 to 1890, was unique; unique in the only 
quality that makes a town unique, the quality of its humanhood. 
That is, it had a preponderance of men and women of intellectual 
culture, tastes and habits; men and women whose vision was adven- 
turous, fresh and untrammelled. The Wichita of today is a town 
with twenty counterparts in the Southwest; a typical mean of 
commercial and industrial prosperity. 
___And this prosperity is justified because its basic ideals can be 
justified — and _ realized! Limited and measurable today, in the 
Yesteryears Wichita’s ideals were not ponderable. Dreams were 
romantic then; they had a poetic, a lyric quality, as many-sided 
as the emotions roused by the wind-swept purple levels their 
patience was to conquer. Ideals and outlook were not standardized 
when Wichita was young. 

And yet, who can tell truly, and without addition, when it 
comes to Yesteryears? Memory is so mystical a region that the 
man or woman in whose heart ‘old, old thoughts” do not tremble 
on untried wings is not made of kindred clay. It is not to them 
I would bring these pictures of old times; it is to remembering 
folk, facing perhaps the final sunset in quiet homes, in whose hearts 
the memory of those days “can bring thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.” 


Il. The Trails 


Before Wichita was, the Trails were, of course, the overland 
traffic highways that “opened up the country,” as the phrase goes. 
In its complete historic identity the Santa Fe Trail extended south- 
west from the Missouri River, near the present site of Kansas City 
to the town of Santa Fe, New Mexico, a distance of nearly one 
thousand miles. At the time the Trail was extended through 
Kansas, in '49, it had been a_ known and trodden way for three 
hundred and thirteen years. Cabeco De Vaca, a Spaniard, passed 
over the route, from the Great Bend of the Arkansas to ‘the Rio 
Grande, in 1536. The section in Kansas ran from the northeast 
to the southwest corners of the state, a distance of six hundred 
miles. The life of the Trail was most vivid and picturesque from 
1804 to 1872. In 1872 came the Santa Fe Railroad, and the Trail, 


“the most remarkable overland highway i atl” 
aesheee ighway in the world,” passed 
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1865. The reunited country is binding up its wounds of rancor 
and hate, for wounds of civil war are of all war wounds the most 
malignant. Hawthorne died last year. In his Concord home, 
Emerson is writing “The Conduct of Life.” Longfellow, Bryant and 
Whittier are the popular poets. Victoria has been on the throne 
twenty-eight years, and her mighty reign is nearing its literary 
climacteric. Dickens has just published “Our Mutual Friend”; 
Meredith, his finest work, ‘‘Rhoda Fleming.” Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins, Bulwer-Lytton are writing popular novels. Two years ago, 
“Romola” appeared; last year, Robert Browning’s “Dramatic 
Personae.” A young man named Hardy — Thomas Hardy — is 
working in an architect’s office in London. In Russia, Tolstoy is 
writing “War and Peace’; in France, Louis Napoleon, ‘Napoleon 
the Little,” is doing what he can to discredit the Empire; three 
years ago, Victor Hugo published “Les Miserables,” in ten volumes 
and now all literary Europe is raving over the romance. 

Well, while “Les Miserables” was still a best seller, and the 
Carpet Bagger and the Ku Klux Klan were waging a new war In 
the South, in the spring of the year Jesse Chisholm traveled from 
the Arkansas to the valley of the Washita, the road over which he 
traveled being afterward known as The Chisholm Trail, a route 


_ famous during the days of the overland cattle traffic. Chisholm was 


a pioneer, guide, scout, interpreter and trader, who, migrating to 
Texas in 1827, became valuable as a mediator in Indian negotia- 
tions, councils, and treaties made between the Government and the 
wild tribes of the Plains. He was a man who deserves more histor- 
ical prominence than the Southwest will ever accord him, in 
all probability. 

The Old Trails, the Old Trails! Over wind-harassed prairies, 
where tumbleweed raced at will, and prairie dogs sat on their 
haunches, atop their tiny moundlike houses, astonished at the new 
order of things enacting before their very doors; level, sandy roads, 
grass-bordered, Indian-haunted, leading from the wild, awakening 
Southwest to the bordéfs of the territory where civilization stopped; 
roads edged sometimes with sudden little settlements, groups of 
half a dozen log houses, a saloon, a post office, and a general store; 
roads over which cloud shadows sifted during long days of brilliant 
shining, jackrabbits and cottontails crossed and recrossed, and 
coyotes prowled in search of the castaway flesh found by the side 
of the road... and ever in the shining distance, removing blotches 
of darkness like huge stains on the prairie grass, marked where 
restless herds of buffalo traveled with confidence over their own 
domain. 

The Old Trails of the Southwest! Three hundred and fifty 
years of frontier traffic, romance, lawlessness, and adventure such 
as History will not see again. Rude roads frequented by covered 
wagons, moving southward; droves of cattle enveloped in gusts of 
swirling sand; daredevil cowboys, riding Texas mustangs, a sun- 
browned, cursing, carousing crew, swift to help, and swift to kill; 
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trappers in half-savage garb; explorers seeking glory; prospectors, 
seeking the gold that buys; Mexican ranchmen, cursing in a musical 
foreign language, daredevil, too, and lithe and subtle; traders haul- 
ing general merchandise from towns east of the Mississippi down to 
Santa Fe, where silver dollars are measured by the bushel; toilworn 
miners, outlaws, missionaries, adventurers, abandoned women. . . 
staring white bones by the side of the road; stars too far away to 
care .. . and always and always, the covered wagon, weather- 
stained, patient and plodding . . . and down on them all, home- 
seekers, outcasts, lurking Indians, trappers, merchants, sinful 
women, prospectors, cattle, cowboys, prowling coyotes and little 
barking dogs, the sun blazes without remorse, the sand storm 
swoops and eddies, the blizzard hurls its primal strength. 


Ill. “The Happy Valley” 


Five years after Jesse Chisholm made his historic journey 
from the Arkansas to the valley of the Washita; the year Charles 
Dickens died; the year Bismarck finally goaded France into an 
unequal war, two covered wagons, of the type once called “prairie 
schooners,” crossed the Missouri river at Kansas City, and straight- 


way “struck” the Santa Fe Trail. The leaves of the mighty cotton- . 


woods and sycamores along the banks of the streams were 
yellowing on their swaying branches; the prairie grass was burned 
brown, an expanse, apparently limitless, broken only by distant 
timber lines. The sunshine was still warm enough for comfort, an 
amber shining that touched the brown prairies gently, as with 
reminiscent tenderness. Towards evening the sweeping winds grew 
crisp and cool, and as the purple darkness gathered, and the wide, 
wide sky studded with points of light, the new warmth of the 
campfire was grateful to all the travelers of the Trail, bivouacked 
for the night. 

The two wagons were comrades in this faring. For five weeks 
they had threaded the prairie ways, Indian file, having started from 
a little city in central Illinois. One of the wagons, the larger of the 
two, was drawn by two stout black mules, Tom and Jerry. Under 
the wagon, companioned by the clanking copper buckets suspended 
from the floor of the wagon, trotted a blooded hunting dog, a Red 
Irish Setter, named Tasso. 

The man who drove the larger wagon — the man who named 
the dog Tasso — was a man of fifty or thereabouts; a man with a 
full brown beard, thickly shot with grey; blue eyes, capable of fire, 
expressive, and beautiful in contour and coloring; a resonant voice, 
and a manner of dignity and firmness. By his side sat his brother- 
in-law, a young ex-cavalryman, and his son, a handsome young 
fellow, with merry eyes, blue, like his father’s. On the back seat 
of the wagon sat a tall brown-eyed woman, and her two little sons, 
the boys with blue eyes, like their father’s. The woman on the 
back seat held a baby in her arms, a child of nine months. 
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The man driving the two black mules is named Woodman. He 
is a native of Chester County, Pennsylvania, having been born on 
a farm a mile and a half from The Valley Forge. For some eighteen 
years a drygoods merchant in Jacksonville, when his health began 
to fail he decided to take Horace Greeley’s advice to young men, 
advice promising adventure, health and fortune. With his brother- 
in-law he drove through to southern Kansas in the spring of 1870; 
overland in a light buggy, with two brown horses, Harry and 
Dolly, a prospecting trip. The prairies roused in him an enthusiasm 
nothing could brook. For he is a man of poetic imagination, with 
a large capacity for enthusiasms and the ability and energy to act 
upon them. ; - ' 

Returning to Jacksonville, he closed out his business, sold his 
property, auctioned off his household goods, bought two mules and 
a Conestoga wagon, loaded his family and three shotguns into the 
wagon, and started for Kansas. That was the way with that man 
Woodman. Right or wrong, he never dawdled. 

Tuesday, November 8, 1870, late in the afternoon, the two 
comrade wagons reached the crest of a gentle acclivity in southern 
Kansas. Almost it might be called a hill, or a “mount”; someday 
it will be called “Fairmount” perhaps. The man named Woodman 
tightens the reins over the stout black mules, and speaks to ver 
The wagon stops. Woodman leans out and shouts to the man rly 
ing the wagon in the rear. The other wagon drives abreast 0 
Woodman’s wagon and stops. The second driver, whose name is 
Mann, looks at Woodman inquiringly. His eyes are oe Pare 

my a Valley!” exclaims Woodman, waving his to 
whip ESGanAe e welley 45 westward. “The Happy Valley! Every- 
body out!” fom . 

w, a scattered group of huts, small frame buildings, an 
eae ae marging a Men outlined by tall yellowing trees against 
a sunset sky. 

“Oh, itis Wichita2” cries the woman on the back seat of the 
wagon, rising to look over her husband's shoulder. ‘ 

Again Woodman waves his whip, indicating the valley to west- 
ward. Tears are streaming down his smiling face. Dy 

“The Happy Valley, I tell you!” i Pak poe Sana 

he Ha Valley it was called for twenty y ' - 
BScia and apne nepeechen in advertising literature, and boom 
booklets. And the name originated on that November afternoon, 
the hill afterward called ‘Fairmount. 


IV. Just at First 


he Happy Valley 
When the two comrade wagons descended to T! 

the Mseninewatter that November afternoon, 1870, they round 
Wichita to be a town of fifty inhabitants, and subject to ania en 
esting “float” of twice that many. Douglas Avenue wasn't, a 
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Main Street was prairie, with a country road running through it. 
Some eight to ten one-story frame buildings, “business blocks,” 
were scattered along this road. The prairie spaces between the 
“business blocks,” spaces called “empty lots,” no doubt, were used 
by campers and itinerants generally; cast-off garments, empty 
barrels, whiskey and otherwise; discarded wheels and lost wagons 
were parked there, and the wagons and buggies of men doing busi- 
ness in town for the day. Horses and ponies and cows were pick- 
eted there; housekeepers hung washing there. There were no 
trees; no shrubs; the grass was withered and brown and worn. All 
that was glorious was the sky, and leisure and opportunity to inspect 
it were unlimited. 

Many of the substantial citizens lived “behind” their places of 
business; that is, they lived in the rear room or rooms of the build- 
ings devoted to trade. North and west of Main street, near the 
river, were several log cabins, low structures of unpeeled cotton- 
wood logs, sitting high, wide and handsome on the prairie. A few 
tents and improvised shacks, that could be called neither houses 
nor cabins, were also about — somewhere! 


Texas cowboys, armed, debonaire and dashing; Mexican ranch- 
men; cattle drovers; spendthrift herders, blanket Indians, plains- 
men, gamblers and floating-haired desperadoes clanked up and 
down Main street, or lounged about the doors of the shops, swag- 
gering, bored, spoiling for a fight, easily moved to anger or to loud 
laughter. The blacksmith shops, dance halls and saloons were 
popular centers of gossip and information of the Trails. The 
General Store sold everything needful from beans and bacon to 
ammunition and coffins. Ammunition usually preceded the use of 
coffins. Immense and dusty herds of cattle passed northward on the 
Trail, and over by the river the cottonwoods stood tall, outlined 
against the sky. 

. Until they could find a house to rent, the Woodman family 
lived in the wagon. After resting a day or two in the metropolis, 
the Mann family went farther south, I think. N. E. English hustled 
a tent for the newcomers, and Woodman moved his family into the 
tent, in the residential district on The North Side. Mrs. English 
“called” upon Mrs. Woodman. How deeply those two women, 
marooned on the Kansas prairie, isolated from every tradition of 
their birth and breeding — how deeply those two women must have 
looked into each other’s eyes! They were not demonstrative women, 
and they had come to stay, but I never think of that “call” of Mrs. 
English, an established resident, upon Mrs. Woodman, but recently 
arrived overland in a covered wagon, without a cowardly heart- 
ache. We have so much now; they had so little then. 


There was no house to be had. Wichita was on the boom, with 
a real “housing problem” on its hands. Winter was coming on. 
So Woodman packed his family and his shotguns back in the 
wagon, whistled to Tasso, and started for Emporia, where, rumor 
said, houses could be had. They went before Christmas, I am sure, 
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use mother told me that father gave her a dustpan and broom 
Dee isthe present. “It was all I needed, and all the house 
would hold,” she added, “so you needn’t laugh. I was very glad 
to get them.” es, 

So the Woodman family wintered in Emporia, in a frame 
house of three little rooms. “Your father,’ said my mother once, 
speaking of the Emporia winter, “your father was very restless. 
He read every book we had several times, and borrowed all the 
books in town. Of course there were not very many. All he had to 
do was get the mail and go hunting. He kept all the neighbors in 
wild game, and we had a lot of bear meat. He said he hit every- 
thing he fired at because he was so mad. ee : 

In the late spring the family returned to Wichita. Father built 
or rented a store on north Main street, and stocked it with general 
merchandise, hauled overland. We lived back of the store, in three 
rooms. On one side of the store was a saloon; on the other, at a 
little distance to the north, a house of ill fame. Mother nursed one 
of the inmates of that house during one long summer night, and car- 
ried the prescribed food to her until she was all right again. ‘They 
were such kindhearted women,” mother said, looking out of the 
window, thoughtfully. ‘Poor things, so homesick and lonesome, 
braving it out, like the rest of us!” 

It was from in front of this store, two years later, that the 
Woodman baby was stolen. The baby’s name was Rea, and she naa 
red, puddinglike cheeks, long tangled yellow curls, and woul BG 
take her shoes off when she went to bed. They had to be remove i 
painlessly, after she was asleep. A pioneer to the manner born, 
should say, the Woodman baby! Evidently it was her ambition “to 
die with her boots on.” 


Vv. A Big Year 
ear the first’Grange in Kansas was organized — the year 
Sere athe a big year in Wichita. The broadcast advertising oh 
Kansas lands, begun in ’70 by the railroads, was beginning to pu A 
Young men and women of practical brain power, ambition a 
courage, with that most priceless human characteristic in thls 
convention-ridden world, the love of noble adventure, were cro’ A 
ing into Kansas. Overland in covered wagons, In light ues 
horseback, and on the jerky little two-passenger care ae 
threaded the meekened prairies with ostentatious toot Outs rattle, 
they came, curious, eager, tl) Cees eases dee oe 
seeking. They were not, Coronado-\lke, 8! 2 
Ser penzuprecid meant nothing to them. They visioned reer 
orable, hidden gold of hard work, denial, patience, hope defe’ : 
farm-gold, dearest-bought gold this Earth affords. : 
1872, Ladies and Gentlemen! Remember the year, and come 


along with me! 
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William Griffenstein lives in a two-story frame house, one of 
the architectural prides of town. Someday a huge, flat, ugly, red 
brick building, called a Forum, will occupy the site, and world- 
distinguished musicians and actors will entertain metropolitan 
audiences therein. Now the yard is often filled with Indian tepees, 
for Mrs. Griffenstein is an Indian, and when Indians come to visit 
the Griffensteins they pitch their tepees in the yard, and proceed 
to live, not “‘visit.” Nobody remarks on this arrangement; Indians 
are plenty enough. Even town children are not curious about these 
silent, stalking strangers. 


The Griffensteins have some new neighbors named Murdock. 
The Murdocks live on the corner of Water and English, not very 
far from “‘Horse-Thief Corner,” as the northwest corner of Douglas 
and Water is affectionately — and appropriately! — called. It was 
named by Judge Tucker, who is always picturesque. Already the 
Murdocks are people of note, though they have lived in Wichita 
less than a year. They came from Burlingame. Last year Mr. 
Murdock represented Kansas in the State Senate. He came to 
Wichita early in the winter of ’71-’72, and during that visit arranged 
to return in the spring, and establish a residence, also a Republican 
newspaper. The Murdocks have two children, Katherine and Victor. 
In April, The Wichita Hagle appears, with earnestness bent on 
booming Wichita, or perish of overstrained lungs. 


_ There is no undertaker in town; carbolic acid is used, or hasty 
burial obviates the necessity of artificial preservation. Coffins are 
made to order at the lumber yard. They are grotesque in shape, 
clumsy, lined or unlined according to order. The graveyard is a 
sun-baked, staring half-acre east of town, a desolate reservation 
overlooking “The Happy Valley.” There are three doctors of 
note: Fabrique, Lornsdorf, and Owens. Dr. Fabrique and Dr. 
Lornsdorf have long, flowing beards; so has “Uncle Billy” Griffen- 
stein and “Buffalo Bill” Mathewson, whom the Indians call “Long- 
Bearded Dangerous Man.” Dr, Fabrique can quote the “Lady of 
the Lake” and “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” by heart, line for 
line. W. C. Woodman, of the largest General Store, reads Shake- 
speare, Scott, Burns, Milton and Pope aloud to his wife of evenin’s. 
The Woodmans brought the poetry books with them in the cov- 
ered wagon. 

There’s a new baby in the Woodman family. Rea is not the 
real baby any more; she is only “big sister.” Dr. Fabrique took 
care of Mrs. Woodman when the new baby came, driving down 
dusty Main street lickety-split, for September winds were abroad 
when the summons came. They have named the tiny girl Elizabeth 
Clayton, for her father and mother. It’s a long name, and maybe 
family affection will abbreviate it some day. To celebrate, the 
Eagle paid some neatly-turned compliments. ; 


Main and Douglas are crowded with home-seekers and r 
ul re C ‘ round- 
ers from the Trails. Buildings are springing up here and there. 
There are two new churches, the Methodist and Presbyterian, and 
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Billy Griffenstein just completed a two-story frame hotel at the 
corner of Third and Main. Jack Ledford is running it, and it’s 
called “The Harris Hotel,” for the girl Ledford married, Allie or 
Nellie Harris. The second building from the corner of Main and 
Douglas, on the east side, north, has a “false front, which bears 
a large sign, swung at right angles from the “front. The sign reads, 
in bright letters, ‘““Theater.”” You enter the Theater by an outside 
stairway, from the alley. Robert Jacks, clothier and haberdasher, 
carries the sombrero, whence the social eminence of his store. The 
prices run from ten to one hundred dollars a-piece. The sombrero 
is the last word in cowboy circles. 

There are three brides in town. William S. Woodman, oldest 
son of the merchant, just brought his bride from Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and the other day Jimmie Black went to Philadelphia, and 
returned with his bride. She was a Miss Jessie Hunter, and for 
two years she had taught school in Wichita. She is little Clarence 
Woodman’s favorite teacher. He hides behind trees and waits for 
her to pass. “She talks so pretty,’ Clarence says, “all in little round 
o's.” Clarence never plays hooky from her school though he is a 
confirmed hooky addict. hy ; 

And H. L. Jackson, the civil engineer, went to Cincinnati the 
other day and brought home his bride. They are living on the 
Jackson farm, ’way out west of town. She | $ gentle, well-bred, 
reserved and winsome. Among her possessions 1s a black silk 
velvet riding habit, and, for use with it, a little high silk hat with 
drooping plume, a natty riding crop, and leather ‘gauntlets. 1 e 
habit has a long, sweeping skirt, the waist is tight-fitting an 
basque-like, the collar, high and severe. _The unbroken pramiies 
know no prettier sight than this pioneer bride skimming along, bee 
rich riding skirt floating in the wind, her winsome face aglow wi 
health and the happiness of love and unstinted hope. 


VI. “Lost, Strayed or Stolen” 


st as the miners in the far-West mining camps hungered for 
the oot of s child or a woman, so the plainsmen and the cowtoys 
hungered for home sights. When a plainsman or | ey 
whoopin’ through the streets of a frontier town, espie a wn e 
child it was an occasion, grander than drinks, more satisfying an 
“wimmen.” Then did home memories crowd his heart; home 
memories blot out, for a beautiful, arresting moment, the privation 
and waste of his life. 


When a group of cowboys saw a child in the streets of Wichita, 


r y dis 1, and 
minis barren front yard, they promptly. dismounted, ; 
crowsedvanoud it, eager and anxious to be noticed. ancy lode 
the child with red-and-white stick candy, corpulent gum rope, © 
gifts purchased at the General Store. They exhibited their shin g 
firearms, to the consternation of suspicious mothers, toone aoe a 
for this very ambush, or spun some vivid yarns of cowboy life, 01 
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danced “like Injuns” — any expedient to keep the child's attention 
for a few moments. And they used tender baby words to children, 
those rough bronzed men; words they had used “back home,” no 
doubt, to children they held in their arms. Homesick, too, and 
lonesome, those wild fellows, just as were the outcast women in 
the tawdry dance halls. 

According to family tradition, cowboys visiting Wichita were 
fond of the three Woodman children, possibly because they saw 
them sometimes about the store. They would come to the store 
with gifts for the children; strange prairie trophies, a baby rabbit, 
a pink-lined mussel shell, a tiny hand-carved tomahawk, or take 
the little girl for an exhilarating ride up and down Main Street, 
the child seated on the pommel of the saddle, her tangle of yellow 
hair floating against the gaudy shirt of the cowboy. The one would 
be shrieking with delight, the other, smiling quietly, with narrowed 
eyes as if some far memory stirred in his heart. After those stolen 
rides the child was put promptly to bed, boots and all, for punish- 
ment, but this maternal measure effected nobody concerned. The 
rides, the frights, the booted retirements, continued. 

But late one October afternoon—an October aftern i 
1872 — the little Woodman girl seemed permanently missing. By 
late suppertime a general alarm was sounded and all hands turned 
out to search for the child. Twilight deepened; anxiety feared to 
become certainty. Then darkness. More lanterns twinkling through 
the streets, and in the grassy by-ways. Heavy darkness. More 
lanterns twinkling through the streets, and in the yards here and 
there, and, finally, out on the prairie. At last the searchers con- 
centrated at the Woodman General Store. Views relevant and irrel- 
evant were discussed; some thought this, some thought that, but 
all references were more or less directed to a secret dread that was 
not permitted in the open. Mothers came softly, their anxious faces 
startling in the occasional flashes of lantern light. For all the while 
the unspoken secret dread lay heavy on their hearts. 


Then William Mathewson, of beloved fame 
at am , and memory, 
own Buffalo Bill,” the real one, just home from the ranges, elnaaed 
‘is way into the crowd. Under his terse questioning and direction 
diverse opinion settled into a common belief. A decision was 
reached, a decision that steeled the hearts of the men, and whitened 
the faces of the women. There was a band of Indians camped 
south of town on the Cowskin. Arapahoes, somebody said. Some 
Gf nem had Besn.seen in town that day. And it was rumored that 
ndian cam, ” 7 
ae aes Pp somewhere north of town. Nobody 
“Stolen by Indians!” Pioneer mothers i ichi i 
is!” ‘s_ in Wich: yed i 
Greaalok eee HOrnoe day in and day out. When thinking nee 
ende: i i 
moothers: rness is complete that does not keep in mind 
Once the secret dread was named, i i i 
e é , immediate, pra i 
was possible. The men dispersed to get their arms a eee aMont 
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pioneer citizens of Wichita in 72 were experienced in the use of 
firearms and horses, the two primary utilities of the times. 

Within the hour the men reassembled, mounted and armed. 
They waited, stern-faced, silent, observant, ready. A line of action 
had been decided upon by the child’s father and Mathewson, a 
quiet man, reputed of deadly aim. “Long-bearded Dangerous Man,” 
the Indians called him. He stood by Mr. Woodman’s side, on the 
steps of the store, both booted and armed. He said the posse would 
go north first, scout around, then head south, if necessary, for the 
Cowskin. English and Woodman would keep with him. 

The horsemen formed in some sort of order, and rode away 
in the darkness. The kindly, white-faced women dispersed to their 
homes. Mrs. Woodman, dry-eyed and self-controlled, sat down 
quietly with her sewing to await the event. In the “big bed’ lay 
her baby daughter, one month old. Her two little sons, Clarence 
and Grant, were asleep in the trundle bed, fully dressed, even to 
their copper-toed boots. “If the men don’t bring Rea home we'll go 
in the morning and get her,” they had said, having stoutly resisted 
going to bed at all. 

About sunrise the posse, unsuccessful north of town, reached 
the straggle of cottonwoods that fringed the Cowskin, not far from 
the present site of Haysville. On the other side of the creek, out- 
lined against a crimsoning sky, they saw two or three Indian tepees. 

“Probably just what we're lookin’ for,” said Mathewson. “You 
men stay here, and lay low. We'll ford and come up from the 
south, and see what these fellows are up to. No gun play, remem- 
ber, under any conditions.” 

After a wide detour, calculated to deceive the Indians, Math- 
ewson, English and Woodman rode up from the south. Several 
“pants Indians’ — Indians wearing ‘“store’’ pants, blankets and 
moccasins — were loitering about a freshened campfire. 

The three white men dismounted in leisurely fashion, tied 
their horses to the cottonwood trees, and approached the fire, 
invited thereto by the ffiendly grunts of the Indians. The white 
men distributed tobacco lavishly, hosts and guests sat down around 
the fire for a friendly smoke. Mathewson, who could “talk Indian,” 
carried on a desultory conversation with the Indians. English 
smoked. ‘Woodman looked at the fire. There was no hurry. The 
day was young. 

The Indians were fishing, it seemed. They had been there a 
week. The fishing was good. Mud catties. Sunnies. Would the 
white men like to fish? Mathewson said yes, thank you, maybe 
they would, after while. There was no hurry. The day was young. 
English smoked. Woodman looked at the fire. In the east sky the 
crimson was giving way to sunlight. 

Presently Mathewson turned casually to his companions. 

“This fellow says they have a white papoose — found in Wich- 
ita, it seems, down by the iron horse,” he said. 
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“So?” said Mr. English, refilling his pipe. 

Woodman said nothing. 
ae After some more talk, Mathewson said, looking into the fire, 
a an girl papoose. He wants us to see it. He says he’ll sell ‘dirty 
ats eee paigene, he didn’t want to buy. He had three girl 

Mathewson turned to Woodman. 

“How about you? Want to buy?” 

Woodman did not turn his gaze from the fire. 


ait “T have a brand-new girl papoose at my house, tell him,’ he 
There fell a silence. One of the Indians 
, got up, put some w 
pn ine fire, and sat down. It was clear daylight aor Eruily the 
a ian who had done most of the talking got to his feet, scanning 
ie eraces of the white men with eager curiosity as he did so. Then 
e ge ee talk again, pointing urgently to one of the tepees. 
___ ‘I reckon: we'd better see the papoose,” said Mathew. + 
ting us ioe “He keeps saying he'll sell ‘dirty chan’ 2p ee 
nglish got up, knocking the ashes from his pi ily. We 
man was looking into the fire. The day was ange sili 
‘Come on,” said Mathewson. “We might as well.” 
Woodman got up. y 


“Of course, of course,” he said. ‘By all means.” 


Then the Indian Salesman led the wa: ] 
. yay to the 
Cenigneter And one by one the three te men eee si a 
im, into the enclosure. Se a 
On the ground, scandalously di i 
id, y dirty, but appa: 
ourb: ay the uae Woodman girl, sound ies Aone of ae 
i : wed any particular interest. Calml ‘looki 
Seca ihe ground ey remarked eee or ead 
rettie s, anyway. Confident that this indiffer 
Petes of Me; theft, the Salesman Heeaereate, wolubie 
ent — for an In ian! “And all the while,” Mr i 
to ae i ae not look at Mr. Wosdan eee ay = 
“Give him four bits,” said Mathewso ftly 1 70 
ant naive. him fe 5 d son, softly to Woodman, 
we pe p a silver fifty-cent piece, seemingly not particular about 
Then gallantly Mr. English added a f j 
r | 4 our-bladei i 
total purchase price — a dandy knife, four blades aap 


* * a ; 2 


And for several years after, whenever the little girl, grown in 


bulk and wilfuln i i - 
histneaa! ess, disappointed him, her father would shake 


“T am sorry I paid ” . 
had my fifty ake so much,” he would say, sadly. “I wish I 
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VII. The New Home 


In 1874 the Woodmans moved from their home “back of the 
store” on Main street to their new home on North Waco. This was 
a log house on the corner of Ninth and Waco, one of the first 
houses built in Wichita. I have heard it called the first, but I don’t 
know. It was a story-and-a-half structure, made of huge cotton- 
wood logs, and it hada small one-story addition, also of logs, on the 
north side. There was an outside stairway on the south side of 
the house, leading to the four bedrooms on the second floor. The 
bedrooms opened off a long hall, not more than a yard wide. There 
were two bedrooms on each side of the hall, all of a size, with 
slanting ceilings, and each had one small, almost square dormer 
window. On the first floor were two parallel rooms of equal size, 
and the small room of the north side addition. All the ceilings were 
very low, the walls were very thick, and the upper and lower sashes 
of all full-sized windows contained six little panes of glass each. 


This log building was “Munger’s Hotel,” named for the pioneer 
who built and operated it. I think Munger proved up the land on 
which the hotel stood, and the acreage belonging to it. D. S. Mun- 
ger, pioneer postmaster of Wichita, was a man of dignity and 
established standing in the community. He invariably wore a high 
silk hat, in which he carried his red bandana handkerchief and the 
daily mail. “His hat was the tall, thin, Abraham Lincoln sort of 
hat,” my mother said, “and he had a way of calling women 
‘Madam! that was very elegant. He used to remind me of my 
father. You know he always wore a high hat.” 


The name of Munger brings a painful recollection to me. 
After the Mungers sold their house to father, they lived in a small 
frame house opposite the Second Ward school, on Water street. 
Mrs. Munger had many flowers growing in the side yard, and 
sometimes they peeped through the fence palings, on the Central 
Avenue side; peeped cli through, nodding in the friendliest man- 
ner. One day, homewai bound from school, I stole some of Mrs. 
Munger’s flowers. The next day she wrote a postal to my folks, 
calling me “just a common little sneak thief.” I guess she must 
have been pretty mad. 

For days and days I moved in a halo of humiliation that no 
proffered kindness or sympathy could penetrate. I thought I was 
going to the Pen, whatever that was, and the terrific publicity of 
a postal seemed to blight forever my hopes of future usefulness 
and fame. I had desired to be a poet; and here I was, branded an 
outcast! I suffered in a small, neat, compact way for my pride 
would not permit me to suffer out loud. Father was indignant, too, 
about the postal, and declared that he bet he’d send Mrs. Munger 
enough postage and stationery to cover any recurring public breach 
of morality! But mother’s beautiful serenity prevailed, and I was 
sent to apologize — which I did, while My Gang, from the Second 
Ward, giggled behind me, crouched beside Munger's front fence! 
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Who was in that giggling crowd, condensed behind Munger’s 
front fence? Ah, you don’t think I remember The Gang? Ed 
Toler and Hense Lauck, and Joe Hooker, the lonely Democrat; 
Matie Bailey, of the red, red cheeks, Minnie Longmire, Amelia 
Bissantz, the crack pianist, George Israel, and a colored contingent, 
among them pretty Maggie Jones, and her tall brother Sam, who 
always wore “high-water pants”; Jennie Grantham, given to speak- 
ing sentimental pieces on Fridays, and Melissa Thomas, who always 
had her arithmetic lesson, and Harry Pope, who could spell all the 
rivers of Asia! I could not even pronounce the rivers in Asia, arith- 
metic was a sealed arcane to me, yet I was a power in the existing 
state of anarchy at the Second Ward. The Gang accepted me, not 
on the basis of accomplishment or of scholarship, but because I 
was fertile in thinking up entertaining deviltry of one sort and 
another. 

But to return to the Woodman’s new house. It stood, as I 
said, on the corner of Ninth and Waco, but when it came into my 
father’s possession he moved it straight south, one block. With the 
house, he bought a large acreage, marging the Little River. As I 
remember it all, there was a large pasture on the extreme north; 
an orchard of bearing apple trees; a large vineyard of Concord and 
Delaware grapes; a south lawn, at first just beautiful prairie in 
which father spent all his leisure planting trees; a long, narrow, 
boxed-in flower garden just north of the house; a woodpile; and 
a big kitchen garden. There were six big, big cherry trees back of 
the barn — we used to sit comfortably on the barn roof and eat 
cherries until we almost dropped off the roof from sheer surfeit — 
and two such handsome apricot trees east of the barn, with a 
roadway winding between them. The barn was of log, a structure 
in make and finish the counterpart of the house. The house and 
barn were on a line, the barn was between the house and the river, 
and the dog kennels were east of the barn. 

. When I was in Wichita once, it was either in 1915 or in 1920, 
this barn was in Riverside Park, preserved and honored as a relic. 
It is not there now, nor can I, by any dint of inquiry, learn when it 
disappeared, nor how. It seems a pity it was removed, and it is 
certainly a pity if it were destroyed. 

It would be pleasant, at least to me, to write more about the 
old log house, and its condition and interior arrangement when 
father bought it, and the manner in which he enlarged it until we 
had a house of fifteen rooms. Perhaps I may be able to do this 
sometime — in that wistful ‘sometime’ that never comes. 


VIII. ‘‘Lakeside”’ 


There are so many grown-up boys and girls in Wichita who 
remember happy play hours at “the old Woodman place” that I 
feel justified, for their sakes, in describing ‘Lakeside’ with an 
exactness that would otherwise be unpardonable. Certain items 
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D. S. Munger House * First House in Wichita * 
901 N. Waco, now on Back Bay 


of location may bring many pranks to their remembrance. To 


resume, then. “et 
r yar river, was a up of thriv- 
ext to the orchard, toward the river, was a grol hriv- 
ing Beeaecae that we called The Grove, | ath Lov ease 
@ ast of The Grove, nearer the river, in a autiful fh : 
ae ead violets and Christmas perey poste a Policia 
ld sycamore trees. Mother loved these s ha 
Be ine on the place. I think their Sa Bede WO ee 
a country where everything was painfully new, Se Ea miere 
trees was hollowed out at the base, leaving more 
Ge kel like semicircle of bleckene) funk to Eee et 
f broad velvet leaves seventy fee above. The | s 
ae heen used by innumerable ae a eee Soe 
was a charming site for a camp. e four i SCE atta 
t ease. I mean the sycamore play’ jouse was alr to 
DY eaiate us all if relations were ieee eo tee ee 
a hat my little brother Grant set up in g-raisir 
Giese ahue Booming a pioneer in the packinghouse paar 
There was a long grape arbor between the house and A 
orchard, and all summer long hummingbirds and Pee arouse 
inkled among the leaves. Between the house and the 
caries eeaolection! stood an enormous drooping paula 
greenery called ‘Washington Willow.” It had the tiniest poss 
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pointed leaves and the tiniest possible pink-and-white flowers, 2 
ie prance drocred in long, wide-curving undulations, like ee 
ae : = it or nine feet high it grew, supported by a trellis, but 
ene a a, giving no hint of support other than its own 
alLpiok 3 a in ane long garden, every spring, there sprang up 
an peonies, four thick groups; yellow-and-black tiger lilies. 
nd many tufts of star-of-Bethlehem. 


Munger and his wife must hav i i 
r e been indefatigable ple cs, 
Bor Cae ee planted the orchard, the vineyard the tate 
i i ie Grove, the peonies, and th tiger lilies 
Judging from the wealth of vi tati fee relinele 
igorous vegetation father fell ir 
tos se be aoe fae property, abe Mungers must have ae 
: ouse from 1868 to 1874. Where di 
the peony roots come from? Wh i i 4 at 
“ g Ise in Wichita had i 
wonder? With what lovin; nts Soe apae 
ig thoughts of her old h 
mother’s garden —I am sure he On et 
s r mother had a garden! — 
Mrs. Munger have planted the peonies, the tiger ‘ilies, the ae 


of-Bethlehem Si - 
round! that sprang to her praise as sure as spring came 


PRESET ae aleve plant flowers; in 
Gn GIENESp $s and cracked fruit jars, i ‘ir 
Pee one vessels of any old kind! How they faa eee 
es ope enous: to found a Heaven over a few scrawny ne’er- 
een hips low sill! The loneliness and old-home longin| 
Tee into e tending of poor little pioneer flower-beds. blister 
eastern SEippat ee ns, warped by the merciless 
° r unimpeded prairies, is th it for 
som: ‘all 
e golden poet’s pen. Mrs. Munger loved the atinieweonion 


and I am sure that moth 'S i 
Fe oe ee Fe a raanene loved them the more 


In a few years father’s i 
na L ears s energetic plantin, ildi 

peonedaling began to have effect. By 1880 ae ie Bare a 
eae a peels were laid, the laying accompanied b ae 
ee eon y e part of the community. An Eagle a es 
ae nepedt eupths tworke and expatiated at length apontfels 
oe é rnamental iron fence wi x é 
otae tye poets long; from Oak Street to Sie re ee 
sues REE ieee mie young box elders Bad actt 

a 3 cast circles of shade; < rb 
pean the bey covered with wild grape vines, Helse Spat 
Blosser ee pun: and, near where Finlay Ross's hou: eae 
senda ee oe aehieh lived two deer from the tndinn 

rritory. a ree children bor imi 
Saar eee tender-eyed, GaRtledd cate ae vimig, 
Le ae westmine, to have and to hold! And eee the 
pear fs Ae one day, seated on the ground fnietraers i 
3 e father, Buck, I was severely trampled aie 
3 nN e 
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jealous father! Really, I think I have been preserved to collect 
postage stamps, or to go to Congress, or something important, 
so many close calls I’ve had! 

In The Grove was a croquet ground, boxed-in, and covered 
with fine sand, hauled from the Big River. And a quoits field, 
where father’s friends played, sometimes, after business hours. 
And there was the Flying Dutchman, over which Marsh Murdock 
made his historic flight. Of which, more anon. And in The Grove 
were wooden benches, built by father. These were often built 
between companion cottonwoods. The other day Mrs. Evans told 
me that the last old bench, built between two cottonwoods, fell 
to pieces only last summer. And there was a porter’s lodge, near 
the river, and a square corncrib, and a fascinating windmill; 
fascinating because there was a prohibition against climbing up 
to the tank. It was a dandy climb! And a boat-house, tucked under 
the willows. It held the launch, operated by a tempermental coal- 
oil engine, father’s boat, a big flat-bottom, “The Swan,” and my 
boat, a Racine-built beauty, named for father, “The Commodore.” 


And there was a strawberry bed and a long asparagus bed 
parallel with the long grape arbor, a cornfield, and crabapple trees 
and pear trees, and wild plums being given a chance to get civilized. 
And, by 1882, a four-room addition to the house, on the north side, 
with three marble grates and a bathroom. And weren't we grand 
then, I ask you? And all the little panes were knocked out of the 
library window frames, and a single plate glass put in, so father 
could see out! How that man adored to build and plant and 
change things! 

Several families of wrens lived in the grape arbor over the 
cistern, and a rose bush that bore pure white roses stood by the 
pump. In the haymows were scads of tiny, rose-pink baby mice. 
Peacocks strutted about, or sat erect on the rooftree, cawing for 
rain until the mourn summons became more to be dreaded 
than the impending drought! ‘And there were always prairie pets 
arriving from excursions into the country, ’coons, badgers, a baby 
bear once, and once a high-minded coyote. He bit the Hired Man 
one day, and suffered immediate death at the hands of that agitated 
factotum. And sort of on the edges a frisking fringe of hunting 


. dogs, kittens, horses, the Hailstorm Cow, and a temporary parrot. 


The parrot thought he — the parrot — had a corner on profanity, 
father said. So the parrot went. 

And always and always there was the river, source of unend- 
ing adventure and curiosity, with snakes, and eels, and crawdogs, 
and mud catties, and silvered sunfish, and leeches that clung to 
your toes; and the wooded banks, with sand plums, wild grapes, 
coffee beans, gophers and snakes galore! 


Was it not a paradise for children, “the old Woodman place”? 
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IX. Whoopin’ ’em Up! 


Under the census of 1870, which showed Kansa 
5 sas to have more 
than 362,000 people, the new State became entitled to three repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Things began to look up. In March, 1869, 
a citizen of tremendous interest and potentiality had arrived in 
‘opeka. Without this big fellow, Kansas could not have entered 
so quickly into the decade of even, State-wide prosperity that 
succeded his immediate coming. This was “C. K. Holliday er | 
plonees from the East. “C. K. Holliday” was the first locomotive 
we ante Fe brought to Kansas. On the first of September, 1870 
e Kansas Pacific reached Denver, the first railroad to. cross 
Kansas from east to west. - 
To attract settlers, the two railroads i i 
A 1 S, ads now began to diss a 
atgeraation about Kansas. Talk about your Ubroadeastines! itn 
a ee lern languages, in every important city in Europe and 
Unit et’ Base ee yee invited —URGED!—to come to 
Isas. e buffalo head, the especial symbol of S 
Pacific, was known over the Occid SS atest 
, W \ ital world, it w lai 
State enjoyed a panic of icity. oe 
publicity. The Kan ime ye 
sia a rue for all the ills that flesh whe to cae 
out the time that “C. K. Holliday” 

t ». K, y” came to Kansas, ca 
aaa Duke, Alexis of Russia, with his suite. The aistiniculehed 
Buest eae es eM ovetnor pevey and his staff in Topeka 

, Leah S ar uminating little story anent th i 
eee ne : Stee nave acting as guide, was “ues 
é ; 's of the newly-completed east wi 
Oe rl The guide struck an attitude beter a Sey 
caer i a seal, with its motto, Ad Astra per Aspera 
,” he said, b r i mmieatin : 
Paap GSSay, HAS Ry: SCN of his arm indicating the 
In 1872 Newton was the end in li 
\ of the main line of anta 
and hence the terminal of the overland cattle Sane che a 
i Southwest, wide oj r 
post of gambling dens, saloons a Pita 
} h nd dance hall 
railroad laborers and all unwary travelers of the pee Lee ee 


Meanwhile, Wichita was not “slow, 

be slow,” bu ichi y e 
a Segal unbridled lawlessness. As early aa) SIC 
Tea Caney, and had regularly-appointed officers of | = 
el at methods of application were raw irregular al 
hei ‘ar, granted; but it represented somethin hi fe 
hoe tov torcamPacrment Eyam the rot Wii asa 

nied by their famili 

assumed that the town was fit for family life. Teen ares 
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men as Dr. Fabrique, who came in ’69, Dr. E. B. Allen, H. L. Jack- 
son, James R. Mead, William Mathewson, W. C. Woodman, N. E. 
English, D. S. Munger, and William Griffenstein was surety for 
that assumption. 

Though the saloons outnumbered the stores three or four to 
one, and dance halls accompanied the saloons; though there were 
two dance halls near the Big River, on the west side, each more 
than 100 feet long, and women of light fame flocked to Wichita 
from far and near, Wichita stoutly maintained her lines of moral 
cleavage. Plainsmen, prospectors and cowboys, detouring from 
the Santa Fe Trail for a few days, composed the transient popula- 
tion; behind their bravado of gun and spur the substantial citizens 
of the town carried on, always on the job. 

And how early Wichita built churches, formally preparing to 
be “good”! The first Episcopal church, a log structure, with 
grasses growing on the roof in summer, was built on what is now 
the corner of Ninth and Waco, in ’71. The First Methodist church, 
a church with a tiny bell steeple, in ’72; the First Presbyterian, 
between First and Second, on Water, in '72. Mr, Harsen was the 
first pastor of the Presbyterian congregation. He was also treas- 
urer of the school board. As treasurer the law allowed him 2 
per cent on all school moneys handled. This 2 per cent netted him 
a sum beween $300 and $400 a year. He thought this was too 
much, and asked the board to cut it down. The board considered, 
and refused. Harsen insisted; the board reconsidered, and finally 
definitely refused. Then Mr. Harsen withdrew his protest, and 
accepted the dole. 

There is no more lovable and attractive figure in our early 
annals than that of this pure-hearted, devout man who literally 
loved his neighbor as himself. His influence for good was immeasur- 
able. When the records of the social life of Wichita shall at last 
be written, the name of this good man will shine as letters of gold 
on tablets of silver. 7 

Once, when he went to Medicine Lodge on a humble mission- 
ary journey, the cowboys guyed him loudly when he asked a 
blessing at dinner, in the rude hotel. When he got ready to leave 
Medicine Lodge, and asked for his hotel bill, he found that it had 
been paid in full by these same cowboys. They followed him to 
Wichita, poor, lonely, wayward fellows, and he invited them to 
the services he was holding in the Old Eagle Hall, for the Presby- 
terian church had been sold in 1876. 

“Boys,” he said, “I am not much of a preacher, but we'll have 
some good singing. Better come over.” 


The boys went, and when Mrs. Russell — Catherine Russell of 
beloved memory — finished her solo, they tossed their huge hats 


into the air, capering wildly. 
“Good!” they shouted. ‘Good! That's good!” 
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X. Pioneer Thanksgiving 


Seated around the festive board i 
ted : at Lakeside, celebrati 
Tee ee in the Seventies, we have reached iheniose rel 
ce pie, and the pieces were ge ast pres- 
ent dreams of avarice. The minc eoederet Lemme 
e. ‘emeat had been made <¢ 
fun our ponnsy ana grandmother's recipe, and ae Lich ana 
poyend a real bite to it. Father considered mincemeat flat 
as uEless witless te had a tang, and the tang was legitimate — in 
Eases apts 0. Cheese was served with the pie, orange- 
Gn aoe HOt Ay variety of the attenuated, straw-colored 
aeeGaien 2 ed off on you as cheese. I often wonder at what 
oeras Seen eat coed to be cheese, and became 
now offered for sale. Afi i 
ee prom our own orchard, the orchard planted Saba 
Bane ane ag walnuts from our own walnut grove in the 
a a ee a charge of the walnuts, and serves them out in 
To eat Galantsaattin stir a eer Heme on 
{ m you have t : 
calls him the Drum Major of the Walnut eee beg 


TI A 
Han Breisccal peak of the festivity is reached in delicate, wee 
area wine for everybody but Le and me, that is, Then 
ea oarene ie In slow process of consumption father stand ) 

peech, a laughing speech that nobody hears Beealize 


everybody is interrupti i isi 
Oa Nai Meee ng all the while, revising and amending 


emory of my family will not bi 
Shy a srt wine cellar, AG 
wm i i io one but hi 
ee oe MUPaRGtGveh ic aonieal SeouonT spoons 
Sas 1) } isits of Eastern itali ; 

ig financial magnates who stopped off in WHE oes 


first Christmas din 
r s ner 
hole experience, in this 


t . Mr. Vai 
of telling how huge the turkey was, and homeo go 
ai 


breasts. 
, and about the rum omelet served after the meat cour: 
se. 


nt of father’s, to have an omelet 
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brought in, on a big platter, with blue flames leaping around the 
yellow roll, and playing hide-and seek in the bits of greenery that 
decorated the platter. 

I remember that Christmas dinner — 1884, I think — and 
father’s delight in the exclamations of surprise and admiration 
that greeted the omelet, triumphantly borne aloft by Tom Banks, 
in his grandest style. Tom could be very grand when he felt that 
the occasion warranted his best efforts. On this occasion he and 
father were showin’ ’em. 

And speaking of newcomers in Wichita, here are the three 
pioneer brides, father’s daughters-in-law, listening to his after- 
dinner speech, “over the walnuts and wine.” Will's wife, a petite 
brunette, with a flashing smile, a low, sweet voice, and the quietest 
manner in the world, She wears her pretty brown hair in curls 
that hang half-way down her back. She and little Mrs. Jimmie 
Black are called “The Ponies.” Will brought his bride from his 
old-home town, Jacksonville, and as she is his cousin and ours 
we call her “Cousin Ella.” She has a commanding talent that 
endears her to Le and me; she makes the most marvellous doll 
clothes! Le’s big wax lady doll has twelve stylish dresses, and 
hats with soft turkey feathers curling over the brims, and a rain- 
coat, and—an opera cloak of crimson velvet! We all adore 
Cousin Ella. She plays the piano beautifully, and her chocolate 
layer cake is the best ever. 

Wall’s bride is a Philadelphia girl, the daughter of a prosperous 
merchant of that city. She’s a petite blonde, has airy manners, 
and is much given to gay laughter and glancing jests. Much of the 
furniture in her house is from Philadelphia, and she has entrancing 
jewelry of yellow gold. And three diamond rings! Yes, Sir, three 
diamond rings! Le and I gaze at her white, flashing hands in awe- 
struck admiration; then in sudden embarrassment hide our own 
little brown paws, and think how nice it is to be a rich young lady! 
But in summer, when she “shoves’’ in croquet —and she always 
does — we are not so Keen about ‘Sister Carrie’! 

Tom’s wife is a Jacksonville girl, too. She is the only daughter 
of Illinois’ War Governor, Richard Yates. She is tall and slender 
and dignified, and has many, many, dresses, exclusively made, 
and fashioned of the richest materials. She is very fond of soda 
water, and always, after the first long draught, sets the tumbler 
down on the counter, and says to the soda fountain man, “A little 
more of the foam, if you please!’ And the soda fountain man 
always says, ‘Certainly, Ma’am, certainly,” and smiles and smiles, 
and fills up her tumbler with fizz. While this dialogue is going 
forward, Le and I look at each other with covert pain. We would 
like “a little more of the foam,” but haven’t the nerve to ask the 
soda fountain man for it. 

All three brides wear “high” corsets and bustles, but Sister 
Katie’s bustles are the biggest, her basques are the tightest, her 
waist is the smallest, her gloves fit the smoothest. She is very 
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fight, then there was dog all over the place. Gazing in consterna- 
tion at the revolving ball of dog, in the middle of the room, Sister 
Carrie would cry out, “Wall Woodman, you are the meanest man 
I know, so there!” and grab Trix, and walk out of the room, blonde 
head erect. Then Tot would growl it out by himself, in the corner, 
father’s eyes would say “Damn!” some more, mother would sigh 
with relief, and the little greyhound, in Sister Katie’s lap, would 
sneeze, and look askance at Tot, as who should say, “It’s a pity you 
can’t be decent! Such manners!” 

The thought of our pioneer brides is rather poignant to me; 
poignant because of the unspoken — and unacknowledged! — 
courage with which the young wives met the conditions in a fron- 
tier cow-town. That they were young, and strong, and animated 
with new love, the hope of homemaking and of motherhood, does 
not change the fact. Most of them came from the East, or from 
the eastern West, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, where domestic and 
social life was cradled in safe traditions of comfort and procedure. 
In central Kansas all was untried and difficult. They were lonely 
for used-to scenery, used-to domestic routine, used-to social enjoy- 
ments — the used-to everything — everything! The answerless 
prairie, stretching silently, monotonously to the horizon on every ° 
side, must have been viewed many, many times through brave, 
homesick tears! 

How they longed for bosomy hillside, for pebbled brook, 
flowered woodlot, grass-marged lanes, not even loyal memory can 
tell. The fear of prowling Indians, of drunken cowboys on the 
rampage, of border ruffian warfare; of bold frontier tradition in 
the very making — how these environing possibilities must have 
gripped the hearts of the pioneer brides as they went about their 
work, from porch to cellar, from cellar to pump, from pump to 
swaying clothesline! How anxiously they tended the windbitten, 
scraggly flowers in their little front yards, remembering the old 


luxuriant garden “back home’! Always remembering . . . 


Exciting and vivid) and interesting it certainly was; difficult 


and alien and lonely it was, just as certainly. Bought with a price, 
the laughing, wistful “experiences” of old days that these women 
tell their grandchildren today, the price of love’s long loyalty, 
than which there is no nobler price, no more beautiful purchase. 

One of Mrs. Will Woodman’s particular friends was Mrs. 
Jimmy Black, another pioneer bride. Jessie Hunter, a Philadelphia 
girl, I think, came to Wichita in the early Seventies with her 
mother. ‘Miss Jessie’? was one of our first school teachers; a trim, 
firm, erect little person, with shining black hair, and large, dark, 
animated eyes. She had pretty hands, pretty manners, and a voice 
which, like Dorothea Brooks’, “had once lived in an aeolian harp.” 

Her pupils adored Miss Jessie. School hours were never too 
long for the children in Miss Jessie’s room, for it was a delightful 
occupation just to watch the teacher, as she moved about the 
barren school room, all sympathy and interest. Lc and I were too 
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young to go to school, but we knew all about Miss Jessie. Clarence 
and Grant brought home daily stories about Miss Jessie, how she 
did things, what she said, and what she thought. They would 
describe her dresses, too, for Miss Jessie wore Philadelphia clothes, 
and little, round, white ruffled aprons to protect her dresses in 
the school room. Grant wanted mother to have aprons like Miss 
Jessie’s. “And fluted ruffles, Mamma,” he would say. ‘‘Please have 
fluted ruffles!” 


_ Then, one day, Miss Jessie married Jimmy Black, an enter- 
prising, popular young businessman of Wichita, and the school 
room knew Miss Jessie no more. A little white cottage, with green 
shutters, and a front porch and a back porch thereafter knew her 
brisk, bright presence. And her husband established “The Diamond 
Front Grocery Store,” and they bought pictures and books and a 
plano, and before Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Black stretched the possi- 
bility of long life and useful happiness. 


As a little girl, and asa young woman, my admiration for Mrs, 
Black was unqualified. When I returned to Wichita, in 1920, bring- 
ing the body of my mother for burial in the family lot, Mrs. Black’s 
kindness was unwearied. The morning I left Wichita she came to 

“me, and brought me a bunch of pink roses. ‘“‘When one is going 


away, flowers mean success, Rea,” she said. “And Wichita always 
wishes you success.” 


XII. “How We Kept the Day” 


Having asked several genuine old-timers —I do not take in- 
formation from the spurious article — about their Fourth of July 
recollections, and elicited nothing of interest, permit me, on this 
opportunity, to resort to my own recollections. My memory is 
neither spurious nor laggard; it is my severest task to make it 
tractable to current uses — to curb it to a humdrum lockstep with 
daily concerns of pot and kettle, as Emerson would say. I wonder 
if all historians of local —and tribal! — traditions feel as much 
hesitancy as I, in capitalizing the personal and family element 
well-nigh Anevitable in such records? As I dare not think this 
reticence Is a virtue unique to myself, I suppose they do. The alter- 
native is to admit that I am not a historian, and that is not to be 
thought of. Recording local — and tribal! — traditions, I'l] say 
1S a running fight between self-effacement and self-revealment = 
ae ete SL ont the side lines, that the spurious and 

rd wul call it self-glorification! a rd fr 
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Boldly, then, ignoring the side lines, here’s a typicz 
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died. Family traditions, brought from Valley Forge perhaps 
Where father was born, govern the Day, with variations, on occa- 
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of olive, and from which upfloats a broad ribbon to the stars. The 
defiance, the aggressiveness, the potential power of attack sug~ 
gested by this symbolic bird cannot be hinted by mere descriptive 
terms. He is nothing short of terrific. To my childish imagination 
he was the United States; he was The Army and Navy, and the 
Stars and Stripes forever; he was e pluribus unum, and all the 
splendid rest of it. 

The date line, under the title caption, reads: “Volume VII. 
Wichita, Sedgwick County, Kansas, April 18, 1878. Number 2? 
The paper is a weekly, and consists of a double sheet twenty-five 
inches wide by twenty-nine and a half inches long, and has a 
norm of nine columns to a page. On pages three and four this norm 
is broken by advertisements. The “ads” are without pictures or 
cuts, are mild in statement, and modest as to capitalization. They 
lack the steel-clad urgency of present-day ads. There is no effect 
of a huge bucket of dead black paint having been violently spilled 
on the advertising space; there is no densely-black black-faced 
type, no flamboyant statements, few exclamation points, no cap- 
tals eight or ten inches high, running crisscross and catawampus. 
This “Hagle” presents a regular, dignified, scholarly, restrained 
appearance that makes one homesick for that elder day when 
these characteristics were dominant in a society not yet wholly 
selfish and cutthroat. 

The first column of this Weekly Eagle, on the first page, “‘read- 
ing from the left,” contains, first, a boxed space, in which it is 
announced that Murdock and Brother, Marshall M. Murdock and 
Roland P. Murdock, are Publishers and Proprietors; that the price 
is two dollars per year, in advance, and that advertising rates will 
be made known upon application. Then, following in the sequence 
named, in sections separated each from the other by parallel thread 
lines, the column contains: The County Officers; the City Officers, 
William Griffenstein, yor, Charles Hatton, City Attorney, 
James H. Black, City asurer; five churches, one of which, the 
Methodist German, “holds services in the schoolhouse at half-past 
10”; four afternoon Sabbath Schools, the popular hour being half- 
past two; four Lodges; the U. S. Land Office; the professional cards 
of eleven attorneys, six physicians, and one dentist, Dr. W. L. 
Doyle, who renders first aid_to the suffering “over Mathew’s 
jewelry store, the Centennial Building’; an ad for $3 gold-plated 
watches, ‘Cheapest in the World”; an ad from a man in Portland, 
Maine, who knows a way one can earn $777 in three months, and 
rather urges the public to try it out; an ad for the Santa Fe Rail- 
road lands, offering “long credit at low rates of interest,” with 
office in Mount Hope, Sedgwick County. 

And, at the bottom of the column, most charming and local 
of all, an ad for “A Wagon and Carriage Shop,” signed by “A. 
Avey.” I call this ad charming because it is the only one that 
intrigues my imagination. ““A. Avey” now considers himself “‘per- 
manently located in Wichita,” and is “prepared to do all kinds of 
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adored the bank, and from its familiar presence on the library 
mantel we felt that we knew the distinguished criminal intimately, 
and all the lurid gossip about his greed and dishonesty surrounded 
the gaudy squat figure with an evil halo of romance. So I’ve always 
thought of “Boss Tweed’ as sleek and florid and smiling, nodding 
in acknowledgement of vagrant coins given him to keep in trust. 

With what a back-to-the-old-home feeling, then, I read a 
half-column article on the editorial page of the Eagle under con- 
sideration, about our childhood friend and intimate! The article 
is entitled, “The Notorious Boss Tweed Dead.” It seems that his 
name was William M. Tweed, and that he died on April 12, 1878, in 
his room at the Ludlow Street Jail, New York; that “just as the 
noon signal rang out, the long-imprisoned old man dropped back 
dead on his bed”; that he had a wife, and a daughter, and two 
sons, and that his sons and his wife were in Europe at the time, 
but his daughter “was in an adjoining apartment.” His servant 
was in attendance and his room was “Sumptuously furnished, but 
his meals had been brought him from the jail.” “His beard was 
snow-white, and so was his hair; his face was thin, but the dimen- 
sions of his figure had not been perceptibly reduced.” 

“His hair was snow-white, and his face was thin.” So circum- 
stantial is the account that, on finishing it, my first thought was, 
“Oh, I must tell Grant!” Then, with a rush of pain, I remembered 
that Grant does not care now. “Besides, this is not our Boss 
Tweed who is dead,” I thought. “He was a florid, smiling man, 
urbane, complacent, greedy for coins! This long-imprisoned old 
man, with snow-white hair and thin face, is somebody else. Grant 
would not care, even if I told him!” 

The article about Tweed’s death is the first article in the third 
column. The first article on the page is an editorial about my 
father’s Financial Speech, written with sincerity and restraint by 
the Editor, the Colonel himself. Then follows an account of “A 
Terrific Storm in the sho and Cottonwood Valleys,” “rumors 
of which have reached the city by telegraph”; Senator Plumb and 
Senator Ingalls are bestirring themselves in the Senate for “the 
relief of settlers on land supposed to be on land without grants’; 
a financial report: “Last Friday gold dropped to one-half per cent 
premium, the lowest, by many cents in seventeen years”; “fall 
wheat is looking beautiful,” writes a correspondent from Butler 
county. “Fruit trees are loaded with blossoms, and the coming 
fall may find many of our farmers out of debt, and able to go on 
with their improvements; the passage of the Silver Bill was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by almost everyone in the neigh- 
borhood.”” 

Also, Thomas Ryan, our representative in Congress, writes, 
under date of April 2, that the House Committee has agreed to a 
survey of the Arkansas river. General Grant, our touring-around- 
the-world Ex-President, is in Jerusalem. The General is met in 
Kalowrah, five miles from Jerusalem, by dragomans and guards 
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credited to Noble Prentis. ““About this time a new citizen is making 
his appearance in at least two-thirds of the Kansas towns. This 
new arrival is the Methodist preacher. He is not a clergyman, nor 
a minister; he is a preacher. That is the western, the Kansas idea. 
The Methodist preacher is, like his horse, serviceable rather than 
ornamental. He can make a good speech on the Fourth of July. He 
believes in God and the United States.” 

Then there are odds and ends of unconscious humor, flecks of 
practical philosophy, agricultural wisdom, and unvarnished horse 
sense. “The surest and quickest way to tell a good egg is to place 
it in one hand and smash it with the other. If an odor arises that 
leads you to believe that a bone-boiling establishment and a 
Limburger cheese factory have telescoped, it is not good. Throw 
it away and wash your hands.” I think the closing directions can 
safely be termed “unvarnished horse sense.”’ 

‘A teacher at the Wichita Indian Agency has “lost her ward- 
robe, as well as her position, by the burning of the school building.” 
And there are transportation improvements: ‘Richards and Rogers 
swing out this week with a new delivery outfit with costs, entire, 
$485.” And Mr. Cleavland, of the Douglas Avenue Livery Stables, 
“has put on a new bus, and will carry passengers to all parts of the 
city, to and from trains, for twenty-five cents per passenger.” 

As to public entertainments, the reports are alluring. “The 
Adah Richmond troupe sensated in this city Saturday and Mon- 
day nights. The boys haven’t got over talking of the things they 
saw and heard yet, nor entirely recovered from the strain to which 
their lively imaginative powers were subjected.” The Baptist social 
last Friday night was ‘‘a special affair,” and there is a Temperance 
Meeting announced for next Friday night at the Presbyterian 
church. “Good speeches and other intellectual entertainments are 
promised.” There, see how progressive Wichita was, fifty years 
ago! The Adah Richmond troupe “sensates,”. and at the Temper- 
ance Meeting one can beysure of “good speeches and other intellec- 
tual entertainment”! 

And to add a touch of the purely aesthetic, this note: “A stroll 
through Hon. J. R. Mead’s greenhouse the other morning almost 
made us wish we were rich. It is a delightful place, redolent in 
fragrance, and beautiful in variegated colors.” And this, not 
aesthetic perhaps, but useful; “Just three-fourths of the people 
are suffering from biliousness and impure blood. A little pre- 
caution will prevent a season’s sickness. Brown's Vegetable Liver 
Pills are prepared especially for the bilious diseases of the West. 
A trial establishes them in every Western family.” 

Which brings us gracefully to the advertisers. M. Kohn and 
Company, advertising “Celebrated Stetson Hats’ declare “No 
Misrepresentations! No Discriminations!” Paper collars and cuffs, 
Gents’ white and colored shirts are listed. Also, Gents’ “undies” 
of cashmere and flannel. William Jones has ‘a few pens of Poland- 
China pigs to sell at $20 a pair, or $12 a-piece, delivered at Wich- 
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XVI. Nancy Ann 
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ought to be buried right. He was buried right, and Nancy com- 
mitted no further matrimony. 

It was curious about Nancy’s being married so often, for she 
was homely to an extraordinary degree. Gaunt and rugged and 
lined, after the frontier style of Abraham Lincoln and Jesse 
Chisholm. Her hair and complexion were burned by the sun to 
a monotonous brown; her nondescript blue eyes were steady, direct 
and shrewd. Emerson speaks somewhere of the strong way in 
which a farmer looks out of his eyes, eyes used to questing wide 
spaces. Nancy’s eyes had that strong look. And forth from those 
wary eyes of hers looked an indomitable spirit. A woman born to 
conquer hardships was Nancy Ann Rogers, angular, brown, erect, 
forthright, unlettered, rustic, alert and dependable as granite. 
Responsibility, anxiety and hard work — man’s work in the fields 
had left their indelible mark on the woman. They had graduated 
her judgments of man and beast, ripened her practical wisdom, and 
hardened her courage, already a stable item in her character. 

She was our first nurse, after we came to Wichita, and 
mother’s first real woman friend in Wichita. She took care of 
mother when Le came, and when father and mother went East, 
Centennial Year, the baby was left with Nancy Ann. “That proves 
what sort of woman she was,” mother would say, speaking of that 
summer in the East. “I would have died if anybody else had taken 
baby.” She was a sort of herb doctor, the type of all-around 
domestic practitioner so valuable in a new country. 

However, mother’s reliance upon Nancy in the capacity of 
Lc’s nurse was not upon Nancy’s professional claims, her plasters, 
ointments, herb teas and vegetable tonics. It was upon Nancy’s 
sterling “horse sense”; her genius for practicality; her humorous 
patience; her ability to adapt any old means to the necessity of 
the moment. A pioneer trait of character, I take it, this ability to 
make things do — such hard-wrought, pitifully scant, inadequate 
things! ~ 
Nancy lived on her own tiny farm, about two miles north of 
town, in a little frame house that she literally helped to build. She 


never had more money than s' 


the help she got from n 
she —and the rest of us in imitation — called ‘Willum” and 


“Samnin.” Year in and year out, these three — and the current 
husband! — faced what came in the way of weather and adversity 
—hot winds, sandstorms, toad plagues, hailstorms, grasshoppers, 
droughts, bad crops, squatter neighbors — with uncommenting 
resolution. 

We always rejoiced in Nancy’s ready humor, her retort 
sarcastic, her comment caustic. One day she came in with her 
dress skirt dreadfully spattered with fresh mud. Mother inquired 
about it. Nancy looked down at the spattered spots with light 
scorn. “Them’s Willum’s compliments to me,” she said. ‘When I 
am gettin’ out of the wagon, he starts up the horses. He thinks 
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he’s got to settle the world afore night!” Once father wz 

to bring the boys in and go to the circus with us. Nancy oes 
at him impressively over her octagonal glasses. “I am forty year 
old, aw Tain t never been to a circuit,” she said. “I guess I’ll finish 
ecco 5 She hated firecrackers. Spending one Fourth of July 
me we ees parineaate our re evs of the explosives. 
large foot on crackers in ‘different te ao igi mat fe 
shootin’ crackers is dangerous,” she REO aioe serena 
“Babe, you’re goin’ ter blow yerself ee ee aie 


Lakeside Barn, 1875 


Samnin inherited hi: 
took six hogs to market 


an expression ist extreme disgust. “Tek the imprisoned pigs with 
thin, ‘There's lus ‘somenim rc 
right to save my shirt!” — 
extend to ou the oa 
believe it. nag 
aeeee sea Alig what would be calle 
peas homemane renee Ree 
extent that we saved a ae cote 


item. Believe it or n v 

( ot. Nane. 
ee of choice that Ripley eaeeaitie 
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d today “a practical 
homes, and was a 
strums. In loyalty 
nt — efficient to the 
in regard to most 
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medicinal remedies. They tide over one’s faith until Nature can 
get in her work. Nancy made a notable dark brown shiny salve 
which she sold in little round tin boxes. The stuff had to be heated 
before it could be used. Once malleable, it was applied with the 
blade of a kitchen knife. That is, a steel blade. Mother always had 
it on hand for casual skin abrasions, boils, cuts, bruises, itches and 
such. We children had profound faith in ‘“(Nancy’s brown stuff,” 
and howled for it first thing in case of playground accident. 


Nancy claimed that the salve was good for cancer — surface 
or skin cancer, of course. I do not remember hearing of its ever 
being used for that disease, but they tell me now that a certain 
“Doe” Rochelle once established a cancer sanitarium on the West 
Side, and had on exhibition many bottled specimens of his success 
as a skin cancer specialist. In my day the Rochelles were neighbors 
of ours. They lived on the southwest corner of Waco and Oak, 
where the boathouse now stands. Their little adopted son, Rollie, 
adored my father; imitated his gestures and followed him about 
the place like a faithful little spaniel. 


I've talked to three women who remember “Doc’’ Rochelle’s 
sanitarium. One remembers the fact only, as through a glass 
darkly; one pointed out the very house he occupied; a mansard- 
roofed three-story frame building in the third block on South 
Exposition — three stories with the mansard, I mean. The third 
woman told me that “Doc” used a thick brown salve that ‘he 
rubbed on when it was hot.” That hit the point, directly and 
briefly. I am entirely satisfied from this description, ‘while it 
was hot,” that Rochelle used Nancy Ann’s salve. It seems a pity 
that the recipe is lost to posterity. 

Well, well, to the Ripley item. Along in the middle Seventies 
Nancy herself developed a cancer in her left breast. She went right 
to Dr. Owens. How much would he charge to cut the cancer out? 
“Twenty-five dollars,” said Dr. Owens, promptly and_ briskly. 
After that Nancy sat inthe tiny waiting room a long time, thinking. 

When she left Dr. Owen's place she hired a furnished room in 
the first block on north Main street, at a dollar and a half a week. 
She paid a week’s rent in advance, and said she would be back the 
next day. Then she drove home and cooked enough food to last 
Willum and Samnin a week or more. The boys were attending 
country school, and it was Nancy’s pride to keep them there. At 


any cost and sacrifice they must have “Jearnin’. 


The next morning she packed some food and clothing in a tin 
bucket, a butcher knife and some white rags in a basket, and had 
Willum drive her to town. She told him that she was going to 
visit Mrs. Woodman for a week, but, as she had some trading to 
do, he might put her down at the corner of Main and Douglas. 
She told the lie so naturally that Willum drove off whistling. 


Willum out of the way, Nancy went to the room she had 
hired. She unpacked the butcher knife, and the white rags, and 
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arranged the scant furniture to suit her purpose. Then she 
arranged the bedding, partially undressed, sat down on the ed > 
the bed and cut off the cancerous breast. ae 


Nearly a year afterward she told mother about it. A few 
months before her death, mother told me about it. I have ise 
gene ponds, as I aecall them. When she told me, I knew, at 

. yy Nancy was “lopsided,” a strangeness th a ; 
Le and me when we were little. eee Ce 


Nancy’s picture, with Samnin at her side, is i 

3 ture, : , is in The Woodme 
Room in the Wichita Public Historical Museum. To me ios tHe 
picture of a heroine, epic in stature. : 


XVII. Hereabouts in 1878 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we next call i i 
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s 4 will find clean beds and as 's 
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s. € saloon ads, two do 
er anere ad twice presented. W. A. MaMa ee t 6 
rd page ads. Seems to me he was overanxious to bury people! 


A bird’s-eye view of the Busi i 
f of t usiness Directo: i irror 
of the town’s characteristic activities better then SE RNETI GE 
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think of. There are 9 Agricultural Implement houses, 21 lawyers, 
5 bakers, 3 banks, 7 barbers, (the average Southwester was not 
barbed from year’s end to year’s end), 5 billiard saloons, 10 black- 
smiths, 7 boarding houses, 5 druggists, 12 boot-and-shoe firms, 4 
grain elevators, 25 grocers, (that was before the day of Dunn, Dunn 
and Dunn!), 15 laundries, (washerwomen, evidently operating in 
the seclusion of their own homes), 9 dry goods emporiums, 3 whole- 
sale liquor houses, 18 retail liquor houses, (popularly called Sa- 
loons), 6 confectionery shops, 23 Livery, Feed and Sale Stables, 14 
grain dealers, 12 loan agents, 12 dressmakers and milliners, 12 
notary publics, 15 physicians and surgeons, 13 hotels, 20 stock 
dealers, 2 telegraph officers, one Uptown (God save us!) and one 
at the railroad depot; 3 newspapers, 1 soda water factory, 1 vine- 
gar works, 1 ice dealer, 1 brewer, 1 packing house, 2 undertakers, 
5 bathrooms, and 1 Dyer and Scourer. The Dyer and Scourer is 
named Chadwick, and he scours all and sundry on Douglas Avenue, 
near Water street. 

And there is one wallpaper merchant, who handles, in addition, 
Albums, Bibles, Toys, Notions, Stationery, Books and Holiday 
Goods. His name is Herrington, George Herrington. George Her- 
rington!! To my little-girl fancy he was quite the last expression of 
swagger and elegance. I would walk countless blocks on the chance 
of seeing him go past — erect, slender, confident, clothed in a but- 
toned-up Prince Albert, light trousers, plug hat, cane and brown 
whiskers. I think, brown whiskers. Maybe they were sideburns. 
Whatever his favorite hirsute adornment, he lives in my memory as 
a most consummate gentleman. I should probably have died of bliss 
had he vouchsafed me a glance, which he never did to the best of 
my belief. His home was one of the show places, on the south side. 
In the front yard there was a piece of white statuary, a delicate 
bending female figure of marble, half-hidden by the shrubbery. 
This bit of alien beauty added measurably to the grandeur that sur- 
rounded Mr. George M. Herrington, Gentleman and Dandy of The 
Great Southwestern Metropolis! 

Originally there were five photographs in the Directory. Now, 
there are four. Three of the surviving four are labelled “Street 
View in Wichita”; the fourth, “The Tremont House.” As the word 
“tremont” means, literally, ‘three mountains,” one wonders whose 
inspiration the name was, in this pancake country! The Tremont 
House is a barnlike frame structure, bald and candid as a carbuncle! 
It is painted white, apparently. The main structure is square, and 
three stories high; the L, two stories. Both are paralleled with 
windows in frightful regularity, the total effect being that of a huge, 
myriad-eyed, unwinking creature upreared on an impulse from an 
uncomfortable bed on a desert! The Street Views present low, 
boxlike outlines against the sky; for the rest, buggies, covered 
wagons, a carriage or two, saddled horses, shirt-sleeved men with 


tumbleweed whiskers and wide-brimmed hats, children, dogs, bar- 
rels, mules, boxes and loafers. 


I have scarcely touched upon the riches of this precious 
Book of Revelations, for its chief wealth lies in the iateoatiction fn 
the prefatory History of Wichita. These I keep for the next time. 
That done, we go from there to personal memories of the Eighties; 
the Wichita of my heart, not the Wichita of a printed book! b 


XVIII. “Our Young Prairie Queen” 


In The Wichita City Directory and Immigrant’: i i 
: 2 h 4 ctor, grant’s Guide, s 
under consideration, three facts or items are recorded este the 
name ct each citizen listed. These items are: the citizen’s occupa- 
one aye nescence pote, ents place of residence in Wichita. 
t e no adults in Wichita who had not come fro 
somewnere, of course. Only the babies and small children werd 
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Here are some typical entries: 


“Fechheimer, G., hide d 
Weer fr. Cincinnatti, Ohio, Wee ae 
ut I think there is too much Cincinnatti the 
to be more of Cincinnatti. “Braitsch, G. 
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“Russell, W. D., hardware, Douglas ave., bet. Main and Waterman, 
fr. Rochester, N. Y. r. Emporia ave. bet. Douglas and Williams.” 
“Eyles, Peter, from England, bds. Grand Pacific.” A very elegant 
entry. Another citizen resides ‘‘n. Main s. end.” Which is, being 
interpreted, ‘“‘at the south end of north Main street.’’ Only the few- 
ness of themselves made it possible for them to find themselves, 
I take it. 

In the Introduction, after acknowledgments to the citizens for 
their “full meed of generous support,” the editor goes on to say: 
“The exhibit presented in the future pages of this Directory ought 
to be satisfactory to every reasonable mind. . . . The large number 
of advertisements in the book, although only a partial mirror of the 
business of the city, are of themselves sufficient evidence that 
Wichita is not a puny village, but a vigorous young commercial 
giant, whose healthy and robust childhood promises an almost un- 
precedented advancement into vigorous manhood.” 

The leading article, ‘Wichita, Kansas. Its Past, Present and 
Future,” is one of the most delicious prose rhapsodies I have run 
across in a wide acquaintance with boom literature. It is chaste, 
elegant, figurative, after the fashion of the time; its appeal to what 
was then called “the nobler sensibilities” is frank and fetching. The 
opening sentence is typical: “Just where the more limpid waters of 
the Little Arkansas River pass into the swift and turbulent channel 
of the Great Arkansas, that carries the sands of the Rocky Moun- 
tains through three states and one Territory into the bosom of The 
Father of Waters, sits our young Prairie Queen, just now bedecked 
with green verdure and embroidered with golden fields, whose prod- 
ucts are soon to assist largely in filling the granaries of the world. 
Its streets, now marked by the footprints of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, have taken the place of the pathways that told, but over a 
decade past, where the buffalo trod. The hum of nearly 5,000 
voices, and the sound of church and school bells are exchanged for 
the solitude of nature thien reigning almost supreme.” 

In closing, the writer rises to prophetic vision: ‘‘Who can pre- 
dict the future of Wichita? ... The child, and perhaps the man, now 
lives within our limits who will pass along its streets, look at its 
numbers, and listen to the hum of commerce in a city of 20,000.” 

That prophecy was written fifty years ago last April. Within 
the lives of children, aye, perhaps within the lives of men then liv- 
ing, living in 1878, Wichita would realize a growth of 20,000! 
Within this span it has reached a growth of more than five times 
twenty thousand. Does this unknown writer's faith seem weak, his 
vision dim? Not so. He was looking at the surface of the land; he 
saw hogs, cattle, horses, mules, wheat, corn, and oats on the balance 
side of the gold equation. Could he have looked thousands of feet 
below the surface of the soil of Kansas and the Territory, his 
dreams would have been more adequate and less noble —a hectic 
panorama of gigantic and easy wealth, empty leisure, consummate 
selfishness, iron-willed concentration, and reckless money-lust. His 
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hy 


in the dominion of his Prairie Queen! 


XIX. Some Pioneer “Wets’’ 


at Woodman’s.” Next to the circus, or the County Fair 


Woodman’s? 


charges; the insidious char ges gave 

F 
gave full satisfaction to all parties 
went down! 
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dream was finer, intuitive of a finer strife; isi i 

er, a e; a vision of long pat 
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through daily conquest of soil and sun — a significance now historic 
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scaring snakes out of the brush heaps with uch, Sagas ke 


The first playfellow I remember, always barring Them Browns, 
Katie and Louie and Otie and Charlie and Minnie and Billy — was 
“Gummy” Thomas. I do not know what his real name was. Clar- 
ence named him “Gummy.” He had two sisters, and lived, at least 
for a while, over on Walnut street. A big, tender-hearted home- 
grown, whom we guyed and teased and adored for the very traits 
we guyed him for. It seems to me now that Gummy was always 
there; that no mischief or gayety went forward without Gummy 
Thomas, who always came out behind, or was late, or hurt, or left, 
or caught, or found out, or couldn't get down from somewhere. You 
know the sort of boy who never quite makes it; he is always per- 
fectly sweet-tempered about it, would give you his last cent, and 
wouldn’t tell on you though the fox ate out his little insides, like the 
boy in the famous Spartan story! 

Once Gummy and a boy named Tom Sawyer, of whom I re- 
member no more than the name, and Clarence and Grant, all little 
fellows, played “train” around a barrel of cider. They would start 
’way out from the barrel, and run around it, in ever-narrowing cir- 
cles, shouting ‘Toot! Toot!” at every step. After every round trip 
the train would stop, tooting with tremendous clamor, and the engi- 
neer, the caboose and the two passengers would take a drink. Clar- 
ence was the engineer, Gummy was the caboose. As the engineer 
was fond of cider, the train never failed to stop for refreshments, 
then toot away again, round and round, with renewed enthusiasm. 


“Toot! Toot!” shouted the caboose, rounding a dangerous 


curve. 
“Toot! Toot!” shouted the engineer, “Everybody out 


Then everybody tanked up again. There was a tin cup on the 
narrow board across the top of the barrel, so the train didn’t have 
to stop long. Toot, toot, a drink, and away again! They were hay- 
ing a beautiful time. 

Presently the engineer began to run sideways, and the passen- 
gers began to get wobbly. The toot-tooting grew less clamorous. 
The passengers and the crew got more wobbly. Somebody broke 
into soft hiccoughs. The engineer, who had a delicate stomach, 
fell down by the barrel, but the train, Columbus-like, went on — 
and on! 

Finally, the train made a feeble trip, with no heralding toots. 
The caboose crumpled up beside the engineer. The two passengers 
wobbled to the barrel, and, in the very act of drinking, fell down 
flat, hiccoughing disgracefully! 

Presently Mr. Woodman drove through the south gate, saw the 
prostrate trainmen under the crabapple tree, sprang from the phae- 
ton, and hurried to the cider barrel. He called loudly to Mrs. Wood- 
man, who came to the side door, her sewing in her hand. 

“What’s this?” cried Woodman, prodding the engineer gently 


with his foot. 


” 
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Mrs. Woodman looked scared, and said they had been playing 
train, Could they be ill? Woodman looked at the barrel thought- 
fully, then, leaning down, he sniffed at the sleeping boys. 

“They're drunk,” he said, straightening up. Laughter lurked 
in his eyes. 

Mrs. Woodman looked incredulous, then worse scared. Her 
husband dipped up a cupful of cider. 

“Hard,” he said, putting down the cup. “Hard as the con- 
science of a Democrat!” 

To a Republican, in Kansas, about 1878, that was pretty hard. 


XX. Our Neighbors 


The Woodmans had two neighbors, the Ice House, on the 
south, the Browns, on the north. And east of these three struc- 
tures, and north, too, for several years, stretched virgin prairie, 
beautified with wild flowers, promising with father’s newly-planted 
trees, and domesticated by an occasional cow, staked out for for- 
age. A ribbony path ran catawampus from Brown’s back yard toa 
point that would now be the corner of Wichita and Walnut streets. 
At that point it ran into a grassy wagon track, straight enough and 
worn enough to be called a road. 


One dark night when we were running to a fire, all the Wood- 
mans and a select contingent of Browns, Le ran kerplunk into a 
sleeping cow. She fell over the cow, and the cow, as much scared 
as Le, rose to her feet in the humpy, earthquakey, sectional way 
that cows and camels unfold themselves, and Le, raised to an in- 
stant’s eminence, bumped to the ground, too scared to yell. By the 
time we had led Le home, and explained the state of collapse in 
which we handed her over, the fire dimmered to darkness and the 
Browns trailed home. 


_ The Ice House, to us an enormous structure, frame, and un- 
painted, I think, was located a little south of where Finlay Ross's 
house now stands. It was the scene of many daring and prohibited 
adventures. Mother always entertained a prejudice against the Ice 
House. When the ice wagons came, to load, in the summer, we 
hung around waiting for small gratuities in the form of chunks of 
ice, just as children do now, when the ice wagon stops in the neigh- 
borhood. And when nobody in authority was looking we sneaked 
into the cold darkness of the interior. Gummy Thomas got locked 
in once Buy as I was mop ae when the rescue was finally effected, 

cannot give a circumstantial account of xci se 

ee a aicenige aia the excitement. Of course 
When the ice was cut, in mid-winter, usuall i 

we were in constant attendance, with as many of athe tae 

as could sneak away at the time. Cutting clear ice into sparkling 

blocks, and hauling it up an incline by means of clanking tongs, the 

sunlight making rainbow colors that played hide-and-seek in the 
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sparkling crystal, and danced through the slivers of ice that were 
broken off and hurled aside, as the men toiled up the side-lines; a 
continuous procession of glistening blocks, sea-green on the edges, 
traveling steadily upward to the shouts and cussin’ of red-faced 
men, with their feet swathed in gunny sacking till they looked like 
bundles! And when the men worked all night, as they very often 
did, expecting a thaw, what shoutings and running about, what 
cussin’ and commands, to the dodging light of lanterns! It was 
more picturesque and exciting, believe me, than pulling tame little 
trays of ice cubes from the white coffin-like Frigidaire now obstruct- 
ing the kitchen passageway. 


The lot on which stood the little log house of the Browns, the 
southeast corner of Ninth and Waco, is empty now, given over to 
neglected trees and silence. It never knew silence in the old days. 
Minnie and Otie and Louie and Katie and Billy and Charlie were six 
of a kind, with honest German faces, blue-eyed, florid, round and 
shining with homemade soap and water. Our Hired Man called 
the aggregation “Them Browns,” and the handy label was adopted 
thereafter, with affection on our part, with fine forbearance on the 


part of The Hired Man. 


The father’s name was Barney. He must have been a teamster, 
because he passed the house four times a day, twice goin’ and twice 
comin’, his trips being timed with amazing exactness. His outfit 
consisted of a stout wagon, painted green, and two stout black 
horses, unpainted. He got mad at us, I have forgotten what for, 
and for years and years he nursed a silent, stolid, patient grudge. 
The only overt act of vengeance he ever performed was to drive 
very, very close to our fence, thus making a well-worn detour in 
the pretty grassy street. This he did four times a day six days a 
week, This swerve toward our fence, of course, spoiled the street’s 
general appearance. The Hired Man said that he — Barney — did 
it just to be “ornery.” “Ornery” was a Missouri word, used only 
when the object describe@ beggared description in Kansas terms. 
Sometimes I resort to it even yet, when pure English is inadequate. 


Barney’s persistence in spoiling our grass made Le and me so 
mad! Barney Brown is the first person I remember “hating.” 
When we heard him coming we would rush to the fence, and make 
faces at him as he passed. He was never known to look at us, or 
at anybody on our side of the road, but we giggled and made faces, 
and enjoyed ourselves just as much as if he had sassed us back. 
Phlegmatic, bearded and German, humped on the high seat of his 
green wagon, he would drive closer and closer to our fence until 
Le would whisper, leaning ’way over the fence to see better, “He'll 
crack the fence next, THEN I'll bet Papa’ll do something!” 


Mrs. Brown was little and wiry and determined, working like 
an automaton every day and far into the nights. Their two-roomed 
house was a miracle of cleanliness, their big garden, a miracle of 
design, and their pump the worst-dispositioned pump I have ever 
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known. It wheezed, it gurgled, and balked, and choked, and 
coughed, and snored, and hiccoughed, and when its repertoire 
of variations was exhausted it pumped a thin jerky stream of 
water, with a maximum of exertion on the part of the individual 
operating the handle. We did not go to Browns often, for Susan 
was not sociable. He made faces, and looked at us askance, as 
if only the noblest self-control kept him from tearing us into 
carpet rags! I suppose that was his interpretation of the strained 
diplomatic relations. Susan was a large, clumsy, suspicious, 
knobby-jointed, bright yellow dog, with a bark like riven thun- 
der. Why this gawky creature, architecturally a male, if there 
ever was one, was named “Susan” we never knew. There was no 
mistaking his masculinity when he barked. 


XXI. In Summertime 


“Them Browns” were newly instructed, every day, not to go 
down to our house; we had standing instructions not to go up to 
their house. Barney loudly predicted direful German things that 
would happen if they “were caught at the Woodmans’.” I cannot 
give a free translation of the direful German things, for ‘““Them 
Browns” never revealed the precise nature of Barney’s remarks. 
But Grant heard ’em once, from behind the southwest corner of 
Brown's house. He had gone up to borrow some nails, and 

Susan” was on the siding as usual, threatening to devour him 
piece-meal, and then grin about it! Grant said that Barney rounded 
up as many of the children as could be found, and gabbered and 
gesticulated at great length, and “Them Browns” listened with 
serous faces) SEU me pigeon-toed row, their china-blue eyes 
shining with a sinceri orn of the moment’ idati ra 
went home without the nails. Seen Gran 

Theoretically a state of war existed between these two first 
families; practically, relations were charming; friendly in hours of 
casual danger by flood and field, warm, even quickening to heroics 
in moments of parental danger. Many a time did Gummy Thomas 
stalk forward, and meet the descending Barney as man to man, to 
try conclusions with that irate and sputtering Nemesis, lumbering 
down the road with a hopeful Susan at his heels. As an unarmed 
neutral, Gummy could negotiate the safe conduct of the enemy 
without any impairment of dignity or of loyalty. Many a time did 
Gummy’s presence of mind and ingenious smile make it possible 
at Te Browns” to beat it home, while Barney, wheezing a 
tt ea ifowed at a defeated distance with a crest-fallen Susan at 

I know Susan's idea of a good deed, as Boy S 7 
the dismemberment of at least one of the Seaiicua ohiideen on 
the farm down the road. And in some dog heaven this day, I know 
Susan” Brown does not read his title as clear as he might if he 
had put some of the aforesaid children out of commission. 
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Throughout eternity that dog must grieve as one grieves over an 
ideal not reached, a self-appointed task not accomplished. 


“Them Browns” made what I am convinced was a sincere and 
concerted effort to stay at home. They were law-abiding little 
humans, as transparent in their motives as so many tadpoles. But 
it was more than juvenile human nature could resist, the variegated 
adventure that went forward at our place in the good ole summer- 
time! Looking across the road to our pasture, they had to brace 
their resolution against the sight of gullible town children trailing 
about in the sun, looking for creatures not supposed to be found 
anywhere else in Kansas; finally perhaps hearing shouts from the 
ambush of the river banks, or thrilling yells from the windmill 
tank, ‘Them Browns” capitulated one by one, dropped an armload 
of weeds flat on the cucumber vines, or discarded a hoe across a 
sector of turnips, and sneaked off to the center of forbidden 
activity, shame-faced but pliable to temptation. One by one they 
drifted across the dead line, Waco Avenue . . . Waco Avenue, broad 
and grassy, with a yellow wagon road in the center; Waco Avenue, 
deserted in the summer sunshine, save for afternoon shadows 
cast by stripling maple trees that stood, like gawky young sentinels, 
rooted beneath sandburrs and sensitive plants beyond the fence, 
on the east side of the road. 

All summer long town children were arriving to spend the 
day, arriving in whole skins and in prim clothes, and also ina state 
of polite inhibition painful to contemplate; arriving, and departing 
with skins more or less broken in exposed places, torn clothing, 
confident, braggart, self-assertive, the spirit of wild places still 
strong upon them. They departed lovingly burdened with trophies 
of the chase; with distracted minnows in leaky tin cans full of 
muddy water, water that waved over the edge of the cans when 
the bearer walked, however carefully; departed with found-on-the- 
lawn peacock feathers — how they were coveted! — and bantam 
eggs, squashed fruits, apricot seeds, baby mice, turtles, tiny striped 
snakes, strings of sunfish, and all manner of curiously-built crawl- 
ing and winged creatures secreted in wet handkerchiefs and hat 
crowns. Also, with a fine unseen crop of skeeter bites, and chiggers 
biding their own fiendish time, buried in the scarred legs of the 
eagerly departing! 

Mrs. Tom Nolley — Mat Fabrique that was — remembers how 
we girls used to paddle about in impromptu bathing suits of old 
calico “wrappers,” holding on to the sides of “The Swan for 
greater security. My first real bathing suit was of thick pink 
flannel, skirted the knees generously, and went up snugly to the 
throat, for then exposition was not the last word in style. And I 
had bloomers, fastened above the knees. And she says — Mat 
says — that she felt very grand sitting on the back seat of ‘the 
big carriage” in the very act of being driven home by my father, 
with the famous white horses! Father often drove the little girls 
home, and the smallest boys. His manner with children was always 
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one of high and grave courtesy, and so they were thrilled by any 
attention from him. Nothing so wins children as high courtesy, 
poor little rats, so used to being ignored! This was the source of 
father’s magical power with little people, and the reason why, at 
the recent Pioneer Picnic, I garnered so many beautiful memories 
about my father. 


Many of the children’s folks would drive up to “Lakeside” 
for their children, and sit in their buggies or carriages, in the 
driveway, talking with mother and father, while The Hired Man, 
that saint and martyr in overalls, harried the scattered guests 
from Grove, river, pasture and croquet ground, the windmill being 
discreetly deserted by that time. 


First, there were “Them Browns,” Gummy Thomas, and that 
Tom Sawyer about whom I remember nothing get-at-able. When 
Cecil Harris, son of the Ice Man, and Grant’s closest friend, Cecil 
Harris, funny, clever, dear to us all, first began to come, I do not 
know. But as the crowded years sped on, among those present 
were Charlie Knorr, Margie and their little brother, Bunnie; the 
Croskey girls, Agnes and Anne. “Ag” could skin up the very 
tallest trees, like a graceful cat, supple and agile as a silken ribbon. 
For one breath-taking moment —taking the breath of the 
observers on the ground, that is — ‘‘Ag” could hang by her toes, 
“chatting pleasantly,” as Bill Nye says about eating peas with a 
knife, “all the while.” And there were Gertie Lauck and Gertie 
Jackson, and Hense, Gertie Lauck’s brother, and Mary Caldwell, 
younger sister of Mrs. Roll Murdock, and Mamie Mead, and her 
brother, another Bunnie, and Matie Mead, W. B.’s daughter, and 
Omrah Aley, a big-eyed, solemn, observant boy; and there was 
Genevra Jocelyn, one of father’s prime favorites, the girl with the 
marvelous gray eyes. Father called her “Jebbie,”’ pretending he 
could not remember her name. And Victor Murdock, milling 
around by himself, keen-eyed and energetic as a mud-dauber; and 
the Toler boys, and oh, so many other —but wait till I get 
my breath! Z 


XXII. Our Gang 


North of the Grove, and west of the pasture, about where 
now the curving cement road, winding north from Eighth street, 
enters Oak Park, was an enticing strip of wooded land, the only 
actual “forest primeval” on our place. I suppose this would be 
called the river bank, only there was no bank there. The river 
and the wood met in a flat sandy sort of no man’s land, muddy 
after high water, and littered with logs, tousled branches of trees, 
and stranded clams trailing crookedly after the receding water line. 
The clams made such wriggly trenches, and paused and rested so 
often that I got the impression the clam is a creature easily dis- 
couraged. Long on contemplation and short on action. i 
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On the south side of our place the river bank was high and 
steep, and had an exhilarating way of caving in on you while you 
were tunnelling in the cool damp sand. The water was deep there, 
too, they said. Clarence got cramps there once, while in swimming 
with Grant and Gummy, and was rescued from a tremendous 
depth, to hear the Hired Man tell it. As he did the rescuing, his 
views on the depth of the water at that particular point was not 
considered authoritative. But Clarence was blue and scared, and 
the tradition of that terrific hole in the bed of the river held the 
boys for a long time. That same may have been the Hired Man’s 
intention. In all his incarnations he was always devoted to Mrs. 
Woodman, The Hired Man, and did little loyal-hearted, thoughtful 
things to minimize occasion for the constant anxiety she felt about 
the children, hers and everybody's. As I think of it now, remem- 
bering the varied way we had of getting into danger, how big the 
place was and how much liberty we had, I wonder that mother 
survived the bringing up of four venturesome children in the 
Pioneer Seventies. : 

Across the aforesaid margin of sand or mud, according to the 
conditions, ran a wagon road used sometimes. The road came from 
the north somewhere, through a gate in our pasture fence. The 
road forded the river, then went on to Bates Smith’s house, on 
the top of a very small hill. A hill so small that only prairie 
children could imagine it a hill at all. We were aways wishing 
for hills and rocks and babbling brooks, and things our FEastern- 
born mothers told about so eloquently. het ! 

Bates Smith lives in California now, I think. ope he 
remembers with living gratitude the day his big sister saved his 
earthly existence to further usefulness. While the two children 
were picking wild berries Bates was stung by a rattlesnake. Hs 
sister fought aside Bates’ resistance, sucked the poison from the 
wound, and they went on picking berries. After a while, their 
buckets being filled, the @hildren went home. It was all in a day’s 
work. Sometime after somebody told somebody about it, and that 
somebody told somebody else, and Lizzie walked a heroine in the 
thoughts of at least one fat little girl who knew her onions — a 
fat little girl whose heart leaped to meet the heroic in any guise, 
and whose imagination thereafter waved crimson banners abou 
the innocent head of Lizzie Smith. f of bare ‘ 

It was in ‘“‘the woods,” as we called this paradise of shade an 
mere and poison ivy and wood violets and contemplative 
clams, according to the season, that the same fat little girl wes 
crowned Queen of the May —in October! Quite a ceremonia 
attended the crowning. Our Gang never did anything by halves. 
Effie Wright and Adah Lowell were attendants; being blondes they 
were readily elected. Can it be that gentlemen preferred blondes 
even at that remote date? But the fat little Queen was a brunette, 
so there! Cottonwood leaves, smooth and shining and yellow as 
pure gold, were strewn in the path of the Queen by a giggling 
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procession of “vassals.” I think Ed Toler raked that word to the 
fore. He said the people around a Queen were always called that. 
The boys made the crown, a beautiful and compact affair of 
gorgeous autumn leaves, and Christmas berries. The long-branched 
Christmas berries hung down and tickled the nose of the Queen, 
but from a paper fool’s cap to the jeweled symbol of decadent 
power a crown is a serious matter, so she did not sneeze or giggle, 
or say things detrimental to the Christmas berries. 

After the crowning there was the usual after-school-Friday- 
afternoon feast of potatoes baked in an open log fire, with bread- 
and-butter, and salt in tiny paper packages that were always 
getting themselves lost, and whatever irregular delicacies the 
boys had smuggled in their pockets, jammed down with balls of 
string, fish bait, marbles and smelly jackknives. Wearing her 
gorgeous crown the Queen ate blackened half-raw potatoes and 
mashed bread-and-butter with the commonest of her “vassals.” 
For it is not written in history that a crown, from the paper fool’s 
cap to the jewelled symbol of decadent power, necessarily lessens 
the appetite of the crownee. Briefly, the occasion was one long to 
be remembered. 


Especially by the fat little queen. For the next morning she 
woke to find different sections of herself puffed or swollen to 
twice their natural size. Her eyes were bunged tight shut, her 
hands, pudgy extensions of wrists swelled past recognition as 
wrists. ‘And her face and her hands and her neck and her arms 
itched as if ten million chiggers had pre-empted every available 
space, and were boring for oil! Her father came, and her mother 
came, and her brothers came, and her sister came, and looked upon 
her. And they wrung their hands and wept, saying, “Verily, her 
crown was of poison ivy!” 


XXIII. The Bedbug 


Our Gang was a more or less stable aggregation of ys and 
girls who attended the Bedbug and the Second Ward. fe Wee a 
popular hangout, composed of folks who found more or less fault 
with the progress of events under the authorities as instituted, 
and folks who were willing to risk something to change that order. 
You had to have powers of observation, and of objection and of 
initiative to belong to Our Gang; just the average humdrum who 
hadn’t an idea beyond the way things were, beyond meek accept- 
ance and admiration, did not belong with us. We were intermit- 
tently dreaded in correct social circles and viewed with alarm by 
little boys whose fingernails were always clean. The Gang never 
did anything noteworthy in criminal annals but hang Joe Hooker, 
historically a justifiable act. Its members were promoted and 
demoted, punished and rewarded, coaxed and jollied and driven 
along in the time-honored public-school way, ambling through 
childhood’s vale of tears with the usual clashes of juvenile enthusi- 
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asm and adult misunderstandings. I could give you the lowdown on 
the Gang, but you would be disappointed. One is always disap- 
pointed in the lowdown. And then, as I may be the Gang’s only 
Publicity Bureau extant, I will not take a sneaking advantage of 
the submerger ninety-nine one-hundreaths. 

Of course the line-up differed at different epochs of the Gang’s 
life, for that life extended, roughly speaking, over some eight or 
nine years of public school life; that is, it extended from the dim 
dawning of A, B, C on minds theretofore incorruptible, to the 
perspiring and prayerful difficulties of Seventh and Eighth Grade 
arithmetic. Recruits not regularly accepted joined the Gang from 
time to time as their talents for specific enterprises were offered 
specific exercise, and quitted it when its imaginative powers were 
at low ebb. But, with frank allowance for demotions and suspen- 
sions, sporadic memberships for purposes not. made public, for 
cases of smallpox, chickenpox, measles, ivy poison, romance and 
religion, here is something like the roster, as fond Memory brings 
the light, and shows The Gang around me: . 

Ed Toler and Johnnie Mohen and Ed Moore, members in full 
fellowship and disreputable standing, reliable in emergencies, Hense 
Lauck and Clarence Hatton, gentlemen gangsters; Melissa Thomas, 
Jennie Grantham, Emma and Annie Gribi, precarious In their hold 
because they liked to get their lessons, which was not considered 
good Gang ethics; Will Oliver, George Israel, Charlie McAdams, 
Charlie Baldwin, Charlie Kessler, Charlie Bracken, Charlie Ruggles 
— sounds like a royal dynasty! — ‘and Welles Miller; George Still- 
hammer and Ear! Hartle, all gentlemen in success, and like Alfred 
the Great, hopeful in defeat; Adah Lowell, Minnie Longmire, 
Amelia Bissantz, Matie Bailey, Matie Mead, Effie Wright and Carrie 
Winants — members upon whom we depended for mob emotion. 

Now, if you aren’t on the roster, why aren’t you? Did you go 
to the Fourth Ward? If so, I have a right to snub you on lines of 
historical cleaverage. Did you live on the south side? Or, were you 
a Gangster whose methods were too mild and conciliatory to live 
on history’s page? If your name should be written there and isn’t, 
send me a postal telling me my memory is rotten and you are as 
ne Our Gi in it: uthful years, was 

chief winter scene of Our Gang, in its yo! years, 
The reel Upon unremitting inquiry I find much diversity of 
opinion, some skepticism, and wide-spread ignorance on the subjec 
of The Bedbug. To cite a notable instance, 
of it. Mother, pin a rose on me. 
memory, and his arsenal of amalg: 


days I am “as an infant crying in the night vag’ 
but a cry.” But when he acknowledged point blank that he didn’t 


i hesty as 
and never did, I sat erect and breathed deep. I felt as ¢c 

John L. Sullivan in evening clothes. Ever see a photograph of 
John L. in evening clothes? The sig 
venience attending the possession of a sense of humor. 
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Fact is, so many folks who were comparatively grown-up at 

| the time (I am trying to be polite about the necessary insinuation) 
do not know about The Bedbug that I am forced to the conclusion 

} that the name was current only among the children. Dave Leahy 
never heard the name, nor did Dr. Fabrique. But my faith in the 


fact never wavered. I bided my time. When Bob Sweet was visiting 


his sister here lately, I asked him about it. 


“Never went to The Bedbug,” Bob said promptly. “Did you?” 


I proudly acknowledged that I did. 


“Umph, that explains a lot,” said he, with his old-time chuckle. 
I didn’t mind. I had found a witness, in case skepticism seemed 


like to overwhelm me. 


XXIV. Matters Scholastic 


of its belfry, and fallen from its high estate! 


down shop. 
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My sister Le’s dear friend Gertie Jackson's father tells me 
that the Bedbug School was the first First Presbyterian Church. 
The church was built in 1872, on the southeast corner of Second 
and Water streets. In 1876 the Presbyterians sold their church 
building, and thereafter it served as a school until it was removed 
to give place to the Missouri Pacific station, or the Missouri Pacific 
depot, it was then. Mr. Jackson tells me that the building now 
stands: on Main street, the second building north of Elm, on the 
west side of the street. Seek it there, Oh ye of little Bedbug faith, 
and behold the old school tamed to sordid commercialism, bereft 


As church and school, the building had a little square tower, 
the belfry (how imposing the words sound!) surmounting this 
prefix to the main structure. The only entrance to the building 
was a door in the front of the tower-like prefix, and opposite this 
door another opening into the schdolroom. The remaining two 
walls or sides of this entrance “hall’”’ had rows of hooks for wraps 
and caps. These walls were normally hung many ply with gar- 
ments. If you lost out on the hook proposition, you ‘tossed your 
wraps on the floor under the hook rows. That showed you had the 
hook idea and had done your level best to comply with the rules 
A stubby broom or two stood in the corner, for use in muddy 
weather. Of course the entry always looked like a hand-me- 


The wraps were distributed to their several owner: y tw 
monitors, a boy and a girl, directly after the ans ine 
brass dinner bell, the signal for closing. This daily distribution 
was a riot. The riot quelled, and everybody booted and spurred for 
conflict with the world outside scholastic cloisters, we sat in 
uncertain silence waiting to get quiet enough to be dismissed 
Sometimes it took ten or twelve minutes to attain the teacher's 
idea of ‘‘perfect silence.” “I said perfect silence, children,” the 


clear, patient voice would ring out, and we would sigh, shift the 
load of books to the other hip, and begin again. 


Teacher stood before us, bell in hand, in a silence so contained 
and severe that it made the senses ache to think of it, as Hamlet 
says. And just when the silence grew impressive enough to inspire 
hope somebody’s dammed-up nerves gave way in aseries of giggles, 
or somebody coughed, or hiccoughed, or sneezed. It was the most 
popular period of the day for sneezing. Seemed as if they collected 
sneezes, stored ‘em up, for that period of pending impatience. Then, 
when you might have heard a clothespin drop in any part of the 
room, the little brass bell tinkled forgivingly, and we filed out, non- 
explosives of high power — the boys to break into whooplike yells 
in the entry. 

The schoolroom contained blackboards, painted on the plaster, 
a heating stove, with its inevitable companion in all early school- 
rooms, a woodbox, in the general direction of which we threw waste 
paper; a wooden bucket on a wooden shelf, the bucket accom- 
panied by a tin dipper never in place; a plain wooden table for a 
teacher’s desk, behind which stood a straight wooden chair. No 
frills, no fuss. Each seat or desk held two pupils and one ink well — 
items that got frightfully mixed as the fight wore on. The girls 
wore aprons, and everybody carried one of those dear booklike 
slates bound in scarlet felt, the felt laced with black shoestrings. 
Our books were “covered” with calico, usually of a deep symbolic 
blue, to protect them from soilure. We ‘did’ lessons at home of 
evenin’s, lugging our books home day after day with undimmed 
hopefulness. Most of the scholars brought their lunch, and to the 
general impedimenta in the entry was added the detail of lunch 
baskets and boxes. 

The chalk we used was so light and soft that it flew in clouds 
when we pounded the erasers against the wall to clean. them. 
Nothing upset the t her as much as this suddenly-virtuous 
“cleaning” of erasers that had been cleaned before school called. 

“Mercy, mercy, children!” Miss Biddle would cry, “Stop that, 
I say!” She was such a tiny lady, “Peewee” Biddle! The process of 
getting started to ‘‘clean’” an eraser, slowing up with looks of 
outraged virtue when interrupted, and being finally persuaded to 
stop, occupied many an hour destined for other matters. 

Yesterday a woman asked me where in the world the name 
“Bedbug” came from. It was so vulgar, she thought. By that sign 
I knew the inquirer had come After. Nobody who came Before 
ever called anything human “vulgar.” Pioneers know no more of 
vulgarity than did Shakespeare, who created the First and Second 
Gravediggers. “Vulgar” is a word much bandied about by the 
gossamer-headed, by those inexperienced in deeps of suffering, 
and by pretenders and posers in general. A chiffon-stockinged 
by-product of a steam-heated, push-button, Frigidaire-puddinged, 
janitor-conducted apartment on a concrete Drive passing judgment 
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on things human! The effrontery of it! By the deadly aim of 
Sam Houston and Davy Crockett, but it was hard to bear! And 
she was chewing gum when she made the languid comment! 

I do not know where in the world the name came from. I 
cannot remember the name of the person who told me, the other 
night, that he once saw a bedbug chasing across the schoolhouse 
ceiling. He said he thought the school was named for that experi- 
ence of his. I put no credence in his yarn. It was only a bid for 
notoriety. He couldn’t have seen a bedbug on the ceiling. Nobody 
could have. Not because the bedbug wasn’t there; I do not go so 
far as to say that. 

Now I saw one once in my geography. He was travelling 
across Asia at a good round clip, and — but T’'ll tell you about him 
next time. 


XXV. Romance and Sentiment 


As I was saying, I saw one once in my geography. He was 
travelling across Asia at a good round bat, and was approaching 
the Himalayas, when the boy in the seat in front of mine turned 
around, which was against the rule, and sighted the bug approach- 
ing the foothills of the Himalayas. The boy grinned — he was a 
very wicked little boy, I fear — and flecked the bug into kingdom 
come with his middle finger catapulted from his thumb. Now I 
saw this with my own eyes, but I do not claim that the school was 
named for that. I am not making a bid for notoriety. It could 
have been named for that, but I do not say it was. Of course, the 
wicked little boy saw the bug, too, but he may be in Congress now, 
and so lost to all practical uses. ‘As my Claim cannot be sub- 
stantiated, I will say nothing. There are some kinds of a fool that 
I am not. 

Rather, like a serious historian, from the fact that one eye- 
witness did, while holdimg her geography on her desk, in an upright 
position, in the act of getting the lesson of the day before yesterday, 
see a bedbug on the map of Asia, in the vicinity of the Himalayas, 
her mind being clear at the time, and her judgment unprejudiced; 
and further that an unidentified and probably unreliable witness 
claims to have seen one in the ceiling of the schoolhouse under 
present consideration, I deduce the conclusion that the sight of 
agitated and escaping specimens of the common household pest 
commonly known as bedbugs was not uncommon to the experience 
of the students of the academy popularly known as The Bedbug, 
and that said students did deliberately give the name of this minute 
creature to their school or academy. Such a tendency, humorous 
and innocent in its nature, on the part of healthy-minded young 
people, in various parts of the United States and New Jersey, 1S 
not without precedence. 

Oh, I wish that chiffon-stockinged by-product could read that! 
She probably doesn’t know the first thing about the way authentic 


x William Mathewson * 
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historical deductions are made. Oh yes, and once Matie Bailey saw 
a bedbug on her beau’s collar, and she got mad, and gave him back 
his candy heart! I always thought that was awfully mean. And 
Effie Wright said she thought so, too. And she heard it, and she 
told me to tell Effie that she’d thank her to mind her own business 
and she’d mind hers, and when I told her she said that love was 
too pure a thing to be dragged in the mud like that, and I never did 
see where the mud came in, for it was only a bedbug, and as Mat’s 
beau said, what is a bedbug more or less where there is true love? 

The popular gift of romantic love at The Bedbug, and at all 
the Ward schools, was the chewinggum heart; an alabasterlike 
heart, pure white, glistening and smooth, one heart to one chew. 
These hearts had “sentiments” on them, single lines of print on 
tiny strips of paper, pasted crosswise of the heart. The first one 
I received was placed on my desk, at recess, by George Israel. The 
anonymous gift was the thing at that time. Acknowledge nothin’; 
giggle, and get red, and insinuate, and blame the other person; 
that was the idea. This procedure added zest to the situation, and 
saved a lot of guying from the roughs and independents who 
scorned the gentler phases of affection. 

I knew George was the giver because he did practically 
nothing that session but giggle and peep at me over the edge of 
his geography. I chewed the gum stolidly, unaware, supposedly 
doing my spelling lesson. That was the style, too; never let on. 
Across the heart was the sentiment, “You will be fortunate in 
love.” Comment on this prophecy is unnecessary. 


I do not remember our having any mud-colored gum, as they 
have now. We had little squares of the same alabasterlike sub- 
stance, wrapped in bright pink paper. No tinfoil. I don’t know 
what they cost. We girls didn’t buy gum; we accepted it. And 
anyway, I was not an addict. When quite a little girl, father 
refused one night to kiss me goodnight because I “smelled like 
chewing gum.” To give up kissing father goodnight, as he sat at 
his desk in the library, writing by the light of a German student 
lamp, was not to be thought of. I cut it out. So did Le. He hated 
the smell of peanuts, too, so we ate those early in the morning, 
virtue, like forbearance, having its legitimate limits. I am glad 
he did not have to endure Wrigley’s ‘‘Selected Flavors.”” The smell 
os tna nile chewne gum was largely a matter of imagination; 

rigley’s leaves nothing to the imaginati ical 
eee ee iz gination. In that, a typical 

Another social feature of life at The Bedbug was t 
of visiting or “calling” cards of colored nastepee ra = ae 
the latter highly ornamented with pictures, or one’s own name 
woven with a. Spencerian scroll. The white cards were decorated 
with the brilliantly-colored, highly-polished sort of enameled cut- 
outs so treasured by the children of the Scant Seventies. The 
favorite designs of these pictures were two clasped hands, white 
aristocratic, ringed hands, one having a gold bracelet on the wrist: 
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pictures of white cottages snuggled behind undulating green fields, 
and of bouquets of flowers tied with streaming blue ribbons. The 
ribbons bore a scroll, with the words, ‘Love's offering.” 


And we had cards of green and red transparent material that 
curled up from the heat of one’s palm, and lay there, curled quite 
close, like a fairy’s college diploma. These transparent cards were 
all the rage, very expensive for school pocketbooks, and the acme 
of elegance. If your beau gave you a package of these cards, you 
two were considered ‘‘a case.” Will Oliver, one of the most popular 
boys in school, gave Adah Lowell a package of green ones, Annie 
Gribi had red ones. I had red ones, and a large and slippery 
collection of exchanges, aS we all had. To watch these pretty 
transparent bits of gleaming color curl up in one’s palm was a 
pleasant diversion. We lay awake nights thinking up diversions. 


At recess, a period of fifteen minutes goin’ and comin’, we 
played pom-pom-pull-away, prisoner’s base, and baseball on the 
wide prairie space north of Second street, racing back before the 
bell rang — the belfry bell —for a drink of water at the pump. 
The Pump, an Institution at the schools all over town, was a tall 
wooden one, and had two tin cups tied to it by long strings that 
kinked up. Theoretically, the cups were tied to the pump. Actually, 
the cups were anywhere, if anywhere, and the scrimmage to get 
possession of a cup before the tardy bell rang was a regular feature 
of the school-day program. There was always a puddle of water 
around the pump, because for every Cup of water desired a gallon 
of water was pumped by some obliging, vigorous, grinning boy. at 
the pump-handle. How terrific the energy expended on those shiny 
pump handles! And how recklessly the boys flipped water over 
the breathless crowd of boys and girls struggling to get hold of the 
rusty tin cups! 


XXVI. Public Improvements 


Some weeks ago I attended a party at the Gilkerson home, 
on North Fountain. Mrs. Gilkerson used to be “little Susie Sweet. 
The guests were assembled to honor the hostess’ two brothers, 
visiting their sister. Fred and Bob Sweet. You remember. W. W. 
Sweet’s children. 

When it came my turn, and Bob was presented, he looked at 
me searchingly. He has almost as searching a glance as Victor 
Murdock. They both set you to wondering what they have found 
out about you, and, if they are long silent, you cry, Really, I 
didn’t do it! Give a fellow a chance!” Bob extended his hand. 

“Did you have the nerve to crawl through the Standpipe?” 
he asked gravely, and without preface. 

“yes,” I said, taking a rapid box-pleat in my memory, 
“Did you?” 
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“Nope,” said Bob. “That is, I didn’t crawl through continu- 
ously. I parked awhile. You see I got scared, it was so darned 
dark! I lay flat in the middle of the pipe, wondering how Td 


get out!” 
“Did you back out?” I asked. 
Bob snickered. 


Gee Whizz!” 


and you nowhere, and lost, sure as shootin’. 


exercise afforded the gums by this vogue. 


arithmetic a daily menace. 
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“Tt was as far back as it was front,” he said. “I could see 
those little round holes of daylight goin’ and comin’. Then I got 
to thinkin’ if I didn’t crawl out, they’d punch me out. So I worked 
forward for a spell. That was some crawl, wasn’t it? And hot, 


The Standpipe! Of course, the Standpipe! I had forgotten the 
most thrilling and spectacular stunt of our schoolhood days! My 
mortification was profound, but I jollied up to the subject as if it 
were a long-lost rich relation, and Bob suspected nothing of my 
defalcation. You see, when The Wichita Water Works became a 
reality —I mean when it worked itself off of paper and got down 
to ground principles, all one spring and summer the town was 
literally honeycombed with deep, yellow-walled trenches, prepared 
with a precision quite geometric. These trenches, of course, ran 
everywhere, turning corners with fascinating squareness, to dive 
down other streets, or sometimes two other streets, and another, 
and another, till every place you got seemed to be somewhere else, 


On the ground, along the route of the trenches, lay huge 
black water mains, gaping tubes laid end to end, paralleled with 
uneven hillocks of dirt, rounded and slippery by the wear of many 
feet — public school feet. The mains were waiting scientific burial 
at the bottom of the yellow-walled trenches, and the dirt was wait- 
ing reinterment when the first rites of sepulture were complete. 
And at regular intervals, along the routes of the prostrate mains 
and the rounded hillocks of dirt, stood stout black barrels of tar. 
Nice, ropy, semi-liquid sort of tar, looking not unlike Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops in the making. We all chewed tar. Many a 
good set of pioneer teeth, I suspect, can be traced to the vigorous 


; The trenches were a little deeper than the average school 
child was high, if you get what I mean. Therein lay the impos- 
sibility of knowing where you were, and the dead certainty that 
you were the wrong where, wherever you were. We dodged hither 
and thither in these trenches, or zigzagged along the tops of the 
mains, now off, now on, now in the mud, all recess time, and before 
and after school hours. I pause here, to thank The Wichita Water 
Works, in the name of the Wichita children of the Scant Seventies. 
for the thrills it gave us when life was young and hard, and mental 


I was attending The Bedbug at the time, I think, but children 
from all the schools chewed tar, and ran in the trenches, and 
whooped, and perspired, and got muddy, and kept in for being 
late; a vicious circle that grew more popular as exercise ren- 
dered the devotee more and more proficient. If you didn’t per- 
fectly love the trenches you were a sissy. Sissies were more 
marked in the Seventies than they are now. The reason is obvious. 
I trust you will not insist? 


You just jumped, careless like, into a trench, ran a ways, 
dodging around corners at random, guessing your location, whoop- 
ing at the top of your lungs, on and on, fleeing as a bird to your 
mountain! Dizzy with many turnings, and the hot sun blazing on 
your head, you reeled on — whoopee, ’round another corner, where 
you capsized somebody or somebody capsized you, and the con- 
verging lines of reverberating whoops were held up until the 
capsized collected available parts of himself or herself. Head-on 
collisions were frequent, for everybody was on his own. 


You'd start from your school, or from where you happened to 
be on the way to or from school, and keep a-goin’ for a spell, turn- 
ing corners full steam ahead, then — always it came with sudden- 
ness! — the news would be relayed along the trenches that the bell 
had rung! The bell, Oh good Hevings! Climbing up by dint of dig- 
ging your toes into the yellow wall, to look abroad, you'd be stunned 
to find yourself in the south part of town, or over by the Santa Fe 
track, or on Emporia avenue, or some other foreign district. Thrill- 
ing with a conscience-twinge, you’ll wheel about, run a ways, turn 
to the left at the second corner you came to, on the advice of some 
panting Apache, make another false turn or two on your own 
responsibility, forging ahead, silent and strenuous . . . and get back 
to school from twenty to thirty minutes late, panting, perspiring, 
dirty, apologetic, explanatory, in a woeful case generally! 


And over where the Standpipe would stand when it stood, 
south of Elm street, and west of Waco two blocks, near the river 
(I am willing to be corrected on this location), lay the monstrous 
black pipe, shining and covered with knobs, the one object of juve- 
nile reverence and curiosity in town at the time. I do not know who 
first thought of crawling through the Standpipe, or who did actually 
crawl through it first. Would that I knew! The soul weeps in vain 
over the unknown heroes of historic times, impotent in the presence 
of anonymous deeds of courage and emprise! 

The way through the Standpipe, like the road to London Town, 
“was long and dark and dreary” —and hot and dirty and fly- 
specked! A round hole of daylight gleamed at either end of the 
toiling way, as Bob said. . . and you crawled and you crawled... 
and the darkness and the heat and the dust made faces at you... 
and you crawled... and you crawled. . . 
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XXVII. The Emerson School 


The ward school that bore the reputation of being the worst 
school in town was named for the most God-minded man the U nited 
States has produced. By God-minded I mean that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's most characteristic thoughts and interpretations had The 
Other World slant or cast, and that God or Ideal Good had a more 
unassailable place in his mental economy than man had, The tools 
of his craft were forged in spiritual fire, as the tools of some men's 
craft are forged in sensual fire. At the end of every avenue of 
thought Emerson found himself face to face with God. When the 
Second Ward received the name of this philosopher I do not know, 
nor do I know the name of the person or persons who had in hand 
the naming of the ward schools. Judging results, I think it was a 
hit-or-miss nomenclature. Be that as it may, the fitting of that 
name to that school, in the early day, argues an ignorance of three 
rather important elements in the equation: ignorance of Emerson, 
ignorance of the Second Ward, and ignorance of the Law of Re- 
sponse. Perhaps the school was named on the Emersonian Law of 
Compensation! If so, the selection stands justified. 


I regret that I cannot analyze the facts underlying the fact that 
the Second Ward was the toughest ward in town, There are many 
sedate, substantial citizens who will tell you it wasn’t. But that’s 
because a regular income has ruined their sense of humor. There 
were “bad boys” in the other schools; hooky was prevalent every- 
where, likewise fights, reprisals, practical jokes, private revenges 
and dangerous hold-ups. But there was a charm, a dash and orig- 
inality about the youthful deviltry of the Second Ward that in mem- 
ory ‘“‘stands alone, like Adam’s recollection of the Fall.” There were 
more negro children at the Second Ward than at any of the other 
schools. Racial warfare was common. A circle of yelling boys, on 
the playground, surrounding two struggling belligerents was a 
usual sight. Only when the struggle became bloody was there au- 
thoritative interference. The cry, “A fight, a fight! A nigger and 
a white!” rounded all the boys up, and things hummed for awhile. 
I could enumerate the name of some famous Anglo-African fighters, 
but I refrain. Restraint is the better side of a historian’s nature. 
Only — don’t think I don’t know ‘em. 


One white girl, a friend of mine then and a friend of mine now, 
had a terrific rough-and-tumble fight with a negro girl, one day; a 
scratching, hair-pulling, prostrate struggle that scattered the dust, 
and called for arnica when the shouting and the tumult died. The 
white girl had later to go to every room in the Second Ward, and 
there make a public apology, which she did, conducted by her 
teacher with due solemnity. The teachers said she had “stained 
the honor of the Second Ward.” So you see we had our code. 
Yessum. 


I do not believe the presence of many negroes explains the 
reputation of the Second Ward, or Emerson School. Do not mis- 
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understand me. We were jes’ naturally high-spirited, and aggres- 
sive, and energetic, being perfectly healthy and used to freedom. If 
things didn’t suit us we promptly did something about it. We had 
imagination, courage, initiative and daring, qualities sadly lacking 
in the small fry I now meet from time to time. History is made by 
folks like that. By the way, that enumeration of characteristics 
sounds like a textbook’s diagnosis of ‘The Elizabethan Era.” And 
the analogy is good. Two hundred years before the bold, roving 
spirits of the Second Ward would have produced first-rate pirates, 
buccaneers, adventurers, soldiers, highwaymen, and explorers — all 
the magnificent riffraff of Sixteenth Century renascence in Europe. 
But our powers of willful self-expression had to spend themselves 
on school politics, prisoner’s base, stolen fishin’ tackle arguments, 
sandburs, chiggers and the pump handle! We had no Armada to 
sail out and smash; no Admiral Drake ramped our fighting forces 
to glory. 

At the Emerson School, as at all the ward schools, Kansas Day 
was celebrated with unquenchable patriotism and scholarly effort. 
It was the great day of the school year. The blackboards, washed 
until they shone, were decorated with reproductions of the State 
Seal, in circles as big as the width of the board would permit, and 
with maps of Kansas. These drawings were done in soft colored 
chalk, the artists working at recess and before and after school for 
several days previous to the patriotic anniversary. The coloring 
was amazing, as the artists were not bound by advice or art canons 
of any sort. The blackboard decorations were free-will offerings, 
the artists being intent “‘on the joy of the working.” As in all right- 
eous art work, here imagination moved under its own power. 


The rivers of Kansas were green or yellow, according to the 
craftsman’s conception of ideal rivers; the hills, in the State Seal, 
were often a vivid Dutchblue, behind which a brilliant crimson sun, 
or maybe an orange sun, shot powerful, precise, spoke-like beams 
clear up to the dead-white, regular rows of stars, assembled like 
scared rural children for a spelling lesson! The log cabins were 
drawn with appalling minuteness, the path running from the front 
door to the Dutch blue hills being broad and firm — like the path 
that leadeth to destruction! These Seals and maps were held in high 
esteem, were signed in full by the perpetrators, and pre-empted the 
blackboards until the demands of diagramming and cube root or 
some other mathematical obscuration caused their erasure. 


And we sang — Oh, how we sang on Kansas Day! Powers that 
other days went into odds and ends of misbehavior, on that day 
went into vocal exercise. Whittier’s great pioneer hymn, “The Kan- 
sas Emigrant,” was the most beloved and the most familiar. I had 
to resuscitate it for the Pioneer Picnic, because nobody knew it — 
the one poem which should never pass from the knowledge of a 
Kansan! And we sang Civil War songs, “Rally Round the Flag,” 
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“Tenting Tonight,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Hail, Colum- 
bia!” There was an organ in Mrs. Alice Stites’ room, and the roar- 
ing enthusiasm from that quarter was nothing short of inspiring. 

And we spoke pieces, patriotic gems from every age and every 
clime. I have heard even Spartacus’ “Address to the Gladiators” 
from the Second Ward rostrum on Kansas Day. I wonder is that 
the title? You know how it runs: 


“ye call me chief. And ye do well to call him chief 
Who for ten long years has met upon the arena 
Every form of man or beast the broad Empire 

Of Rome could furnish, 

‘And who never yet lowered his arm!” 


Gorgeous stuff that, thrilling yet, after the tame years, the 
gray years between. We spoke “pieces” breathing condensed defi- 
ance of tyranny, hatred of slavery, and immaculate and fervid de- 
mands for Liberty. “Arnold von Winkelreid” we adored, and War- 
ren’s “Address to His men”; Patrick Henry’s Big Blow was a favor- 
ite, and “The Supposed Speech of Samuel Adams.” The last-named 
was from McGuffey’s Reader — the Fifth, I think. God bless and 
reward that man McGuffey, and in fullness of time grant him the 
honor due him! 

I do not remember any poems about Kansas, nor any study of 
Kansas history. I am constrained to think we were left uninformed 
on these matters, for when I went to K. U., for my Master’s work, 
I all but suffered a collapse when I found a monument to the Law- 
rence victims of Quantrill’s Raid! There may have been little Kan- 
sas poetry then, but the splendid Border warfare was still a live 
wound in the hearts of many women and men of Kansas, and we 
should have been taught of their suffering, their wrongs and their 
bravery. Kansas Day without Kansas history? Could we have had 
it then, I wonder? It seems impossible. Do they have it now, I 
wonder. Kansas Day without Kansas history? 


XXVIII. Second Ward Politics 


Earl Hartle —I trust that Ear] will not object to this personal 
mention, incidental to the pursuit of historical truth—says he 
doesn’t remember our hangin’ Joe Hooker on the cottonwood tree! 
He went to the Second Ward, in the palmy days when it was the 
worst school in town, and he has positively no recollection of that 
famous maladjustment. He told me so at the Pioneer Picnic, and I 
was quite depressed until — along came Al Blase and Ed Moore, 
who remembered the near-tragedy with considerable clarity, and 
promptly added some details of which my memory was not cog- 
nizant. And Melissa Thomas and Omrah Aley remember it, and 
you can just ask them, so there! j 
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For I admit that memory and imagination are treacherous 
allies, aiding and abetting each other in strange, subtle ways, until 
the narrator, victimized by this unconscious interplay, doesn’t know 
tother from which. Ransacking memory for tidbits of humor to 
adorn — and amplify! — often I am brought to pause; from some 
dusty corner The Spirit of Historical Truth bobs up unexpectedly. 
“Qh. now, look here!” mutters that troublesome old Nemesis, 
peering uncomfortably over my shoulder, “That’s a good yarn, 
but really, you know, I’m onto your style!” I am accordingly glad 
to affirm that on at least two recent occasions I have been able to 
route the old butinsky. 

Last fall, speaking at a luncheon of the Woman's League of 
the Central Christian Church, I told how I once delivered a sermon 
in the old “Central,” a real sermon, on the rostrum by myself, with 
hymns, and prayers, and grave faces in the pews — all the setting, 
you know, of the real thing. Mollie Lease and I were the only 
women, so far as I knew, I said, who had preached from the old 
“Central” pulpit. I saw incredulity on the faces of several women 
who might have been in the congregation at the time, in 1895 or 
96, and from a safe corner The Spirit of Historical Truth winked 
at me, and grinned, as who should say, “T’ve got you now! Better 
retract before the Night cometh when no Pioneer can lie!’ After 
luncheon a lady whose face and name I did not recall at first, came 
to me. “I remember that sermon, Rea,” she said, “and it wasn’t 
half bad!” Then did that dear remembering woman and I walk 
right up to the incredulous ones, and tell em a few! 

‘And last week I told a group of little girls at Camp Bide-a-Wee 
about my being stolen by Indians. As I talked I watched a certain 
girl on the extreme left wing of the audience —a charming audi- 
ence, sitting cross-legged on the floor in a semi-circle. Her whole 
attitude and expression said, ‘Tell me another one!” I remembered 
Elbert Hubbard used to say, “Pick out the fellow in your audience 
who thinks you're lyi and go after him. That’s your job!” or 
words to that import. MB I added what picturesque details came 
into my mind, watching the girl on the extreme left flank. But 
she had my number, and I was so impressed with her insistence 
that I began to think she actually had. 

Well, the program over, a lady —she’s Secretary of the 
Children’s Home — came to me, smiling the uncertain smile in 
which tears are contending for right of way. “Oh, I’m so glad to 
meet you!” she cried. ‘“Many’s the time my mother has told us 
about the night the Woodman baby was stolen! She was a waitress 
at the Occidental Hotel, at the time.” And then, for a minute, our 
tears did not have to contend for right of way; they commanded it. 

But all this time Joe Hooker is waiting — peering slyly around 
the corner of the Second Ward, as he used to do; fat, stolid, 
stubborn, loyal little Joe Hooker, whose pudgy paw I hope I shall 
have the opportunity to shake “In the Land that is fairer than 
day!” If I do, believe me I shall tell him that he is the finest 
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Democrat I ever knew — barring Will Ayres — and that The Spirit 
of Historical Truth and I labored honestly to set his case right 
before “The Moderns.” 

1884 was Presidential Year. Also 1884 was the year the 
Second Ward had only one Democrat. That Democrat was Joe 
Hooker. The Hookers lived across the street from the Second 
Ward, on the northeast corner of Central and Water. Joe’s position 
was one of solitary grandeur for the Second Ward stood solidly 
for straight-way, non-scratch, born-jes'-so Republicanism; the 
indelible Republicanism of Judge Sluss, Marshall M. Murdock, 
Eugene Stanley, Kos Harris, William C. Woodman, Finlay Ross, Dr. 
Fabrique, and other leading citizens of their caste and traditions. 

That year Grover Cleveland ran for President on the Demo- 

cratic ticket, and James G. Blaine, for President on the Republican 
ticket. Political spirit ran high; at the Second Ward it overflowed. 
We rigged up an old drum, and a sort of a banner, and held Repub- 
lican parades during recess periods, filing around the play ground 
in high fettle, shouting for Blaine and Logan! It was hard for Joe. 
Nobody is keener to acknowledge that than I. By himself, apart, 
lonely as John Huss the night before they burned him at the stake, 
he stood, sayin’ things under his breath, making faces, and throw- 
ing clods at the banner when we weren't looking. Then, suddenly, 
like the Assyrian coming down on the fold, he would dart through 
the parade, throwing our ranks into momentary confusion, and 
shouting, “Hurrah fur Cleveland! Shoot sich a purade!’” 
: Again and again did Joe Hooker thus publicly decry and 
insult the G.O.P., besides running down James Gillispie Blaine in 
private conversation, and calling that honorable soldier, John A. 
Logan, “a long-haired Jenny.” We endured his cutting through 
the parades; we simply reformed the lines as if he were not among 
those present. We endured his calling our candidates “the very 
worst names he could think.” But our calmness was assumed; our 
indifference, dramatic. We did not mix with him socially; at the 
pump he had to drink from his cupped hands; and he had to dry 
his slate with his coat sleeve, for none of the girls would lend him 
a slate rag. I can see Joe Hooker now, swiping his crooked elbow 
across his slate, making faces at all and sundry who looked his 
way — covertly, for nobody looked at Joe openly that fall. Then 
he’d scrawl across his slate, “Huruh fur Cleveland!” and hold the 
slate up, so the Republican leaders must needs see it if they looked 
that way. a 

One day, unexpectedly to all concerned I think, he grabbed 
the banner out of Johnnie Mohen’s hands, and threw it upon 
the ground. 

“Shoot sich a purade!” he yelled, defiantly. “Pi 
Jimmy Blaine! I dare you!” Z a aia eS 

Somebody picked up “ole Jimmy Blaine,” but the die was 
cast. Joe Hooker would pay for that affront if the Second Ward 
went to jail for ninety-nine years! 
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XXIX. Joe Hooker, Hero and Martyr 


Who actually suggested hanging Joe Hooker I do not know. 
Some years ago, in treating the theme in a poetic way, I ascribed 
to Ed Toler a remark that may have suggested the idea of hanging. 
That Ed had the actual deed in mind I haven't a fancy. Perhaps 
I mentioned Ed because in poetry the specific is more effective 
than the general, and Ed was the first Second Ward Gangster I 
thought of. But in writing serious historical prose, facts as facts 
should receive first reverence. Sympathetic and imaginative inter- 
pretation of historical data may make for energetic and graphic 
narrative, but I stand on simple, Gradgrind facts. As surely as pigs 
is pigs, facts is facts. With the intrinsic majesty of that basic state- 
ment I have no quarrel. 


Nobody, I repeat, then, seems to know who first thought of 
that specific way of getting even with Joe Hooker. I suspect it 
was a mob gesture; a mass deed. By the way, I thought the boy 
we hanged was named Joe. Ed Moore took no exception to my 
referring to the victim as ‘‘Joe,” neither did Melissa Thomas nor 
Omrah Aley. But Al Blase says the boy’s name was William; to his 
friends, and enemies, and kin, he was “Bill.” I think Al said he 
lived next to the Hookers. But my mind is made up. I will not 
give up Joe Hooker. He has been a favorite humor-recourse of 
mine for many years. Besides, there’s that poem in “Tumbleweed,” 
a total loss. 

Ed Moore says that we got the rope for the occasion at Jack 
Christy’s house. It seems Jack lived just south of the Second Ward, 
Jack’s yard adjoining the school playground. And he says the 
rope was a clothesline. Which seems not improbable. Historical 
narrative, like political platforms, follows the line of probability. 
And he says — Ed Moore says — the hangin’ was pulled off one 
morning before school took up. I thought it was at recess. Al 
Blase says it was at mecess. Now look at my dilemma! Maybe 
you think it isn’t hard, writing authentic historical narrative! 
Why, compared to it poetry is simple, and easy, and serene! Of all 
kinds of writing I am beginning to think historical narrative the 
most bothersome. Of course if you're writing about people long 
dead, it’s safe and sane enough. But I am writing about people 
who can answer back. 

I have no recollection how we got the rope. We girls were not 
directly involved in the event, though I have no doubt we con- 
tributed somewhat to the emotional impetus necessary to carry 
forward such an undertaking. And we looked on; we did not shirk 
that responsibility. I have a memory picture of Joe Hooker, in 
mid air, suspended by a rope from a limb of the cottonwood tree, 
his feet clinging together and one suspender strap hanging down 
over the sleeve of his blue calico shirt. He was a chunky blonde, 
Joe was, round-faced and China-blue-eyed, his nose besprinkled 
with splotchy freckles, his front hair erratic from cowlicks. Joe 
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is at one end of the rope — the business end, and a tall white boy 
is at the other end of the rope—the leisure end. But whereas 
Joe is in the air, the tall white boy is standing on solid ground; 
to be specific, standing on the level of coal cinders under the 
cottonwood tree. 


Around these two, a deep circle of upturned faces, boys and 
girls white, black and tan, faces scared and excited, eager and 
curious, or vengeful and complacent, according to the temperament 
of the owner of any given face. In this group of criminal spec- 
tators, in addition to the concurrent members of Our Gang, are, 
to a fair degree of certainty, Henry Croskey, Bert and Mabel 
Millison, Jack Christy, temporary proprietor of the clothesline, 
Lem Richardson, Gummy Thomas, Johnnie Mohen, Belle Noble and 
John, Flossy Gutherie, Gertie Jackson, Sam and George and Maggie 
Jones, of the Colored Regiment, George Israel, Omrah Aley, 
Melissa Thomas, “Babe” Woodman, a contingent of “Them 
Browns,” and the present historian. 


I consider it consonant with historical dignity to pause here, 
and inquire: Where were the teachers? There were at least six 
teaching in the Second Ward at that time. Whether it were just 
before school took up, or at recess, there were six teachers there, 
no doubt. Where were the appointed guardians of law and safety 
that Joe Hooker hung in the air, the Democratic wind in him quite 
choked off, the Democratic neck of him cruelly constricted by 
Jack Christy’s mother’s clothesline, the Democratic face of him 
growing purple as he dangled, brave, and stubborn, and silent, and 
loyal? Why were the teachers ignorant of events going forward 
under the cottonwood tree? History pauses for a reply. 


I remember, too, that we gave Joe a chance to change his 
politics. We invited him into the ranks of the G.O.P., and there 
were no strings to the invitation. He would come across, and 
bygones would be bygones. That was doing the fine and handsome, 
in Wichita, in 1884. When the clothesline was adjusted around his 
neck, even then he was told that if he would yell for Blaine we'd 
let him off. We did, honest. We gave him that chance. We 
repeated the condition upon which pardon would be granted, and 
Joe said he’d be durned if he’d be a Republican! And when some 
tender-hearted boy—I would love to think it was dear old 
Gummy! — touched by the victim’s impending fate, dug him 
affectionately in the ribs, saying softly, ‘Go on, yell for Blaine, 
Joe! What do you care?” Joe Hooker defied him. Yes, sir. Joe 
Hooker, with two cowlicks in his front hair, freckled, blue-shirted, 
rumpled, standing on the cinders with a clothesline around his 
neck, and a determined-looking boy at the other end of the 
clothesline; Joe Hooker, in imminent peril of immediate physical 
dissolution, said he’d druther die than yell fur Blaine! 


_ Of course that settled it. The tall boy began to pull the rope, 
assisted by several fellow-conspirators, all breathing, hard .. . 
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Then, of a sudden, Joe was lying on the cinders, in the sun, 
spread out like a map, limp, purple in the face, with closed eyes. 
Suddenly, somebody was bending over him, horrified and half- 
sobbing. I suppose it was a teacher. Then everybody came from 
everywhere, and the jig was up. For many days there were wild 
rumors of jail for the ring-leaders. During this uncertainty the 
Second Ward was a scene of chastened activity. When Joe was 
able to get out of bed, we had a melancholy holiday. School was 
dismissed, while the teachers went to court to testify. I suppose 
they were witnesses for the plaintiff. I don’t remember that part at 
all. Consult the Court records. I mean to do so when I have time. 


XXX. Lessons 


At the Emerson school —I use the scholarly name because 
we are treating of things intellectual—we recited our lessons 
standing in a row down the side of the room, if the class were 
large. If the class were small, the reciting row stood between 
teacher's desk and the scholars’ desks — harassed fore and aft! 
The line we coppertoed was an imaginary one — like the equator! 
The geography said the equator was an imaginary line. Our toes 
on the line, our eyes on the teacher, our minds on the lesson, that 
was the rule. If our toes, or our eyes, or our minds were elsewhere, 
it was, like the presence of Mary’s lamb at school, against the rule. 
‘As to infractions, there was, for instance, the case of “Aggie” 
Croskey. 

One day she went to class in shoes she had made of foolscap 
paper. It had taken her a long time to make the shoes, working 
earnestly behind her raised geography, and she had had the more 
or less fascinated attention of her immediate neighbors. She got 
to class all right, standing straight, and attentive in her place, like 
a bloomin’ little angel. Teacher couldn’t see her feet, because 
Agnes was well down fhe line, but our contortions of suppressed 
glee worried her — the teacher — into a nervous headache. She 
held a wet handkerchief to her head during the next class, and 
Jennie Grantham was sorry for her —for the teacher, I mean — 
and said it was a doggoned shame for Ag Croskey to carry on 
like that. 

When the class was dismissed, in returning to her seat, Agnes, 
full of giggle at the success of her strategy, stumbled over the foot 
of George Stillhammer, innocently projected into the aisle as Ag 
went past his desk, and the foolscap shoes were discovered. ; 

“Agnes,” said the teacher, sadly and sternly, “Tam astonished 
that a nice little girl like you would do such a silly thing. Take off 
those shoes immediately, and bring them to my desk. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” says Ag, peeling off the paper shoes, “shall I 
bring them up before I put on my other shoes?” 

Then, in the same sad, stern tone, five of us were sent home. 
Of course I was one of whom. No matter what happened, or who 
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was sent home for what, I was in it. I do not account for the fact. 
I simply state it. We all went to Aggie’s house, giggling and chew- 
ing licorice shoestrings, and Ag showed us her father’s office, and 
from the high medicine shelves we tasted some of the awfulest 
stuff. Her father was a doctor, an allopath, you know. Gee, I can 
taste some of that black, drippy stuff yet! But it was great fun 
because Ag said her father didn’t allow anybody to fool with 
his medicines. 

Our Geography contained a sort of special section on the 
Government of the United States. This analysis opened with the 
sentence-paragraph, “The Government of the United States is 
peculiar,” and then proceeded to describe the nature of this 
peculiarity. 

So. The Geography Class is called. With clatter and rush, we 
are collected, and lined up in a row, facing the teacher, our copper 
toes on the imaginary line, our heads up, in a horseracing attitude. 
Of course, the entire school is concentrated on the getting started 
of the Geography Class. Says the teacher, smiling her usual pref- 
atory smile. “Well, well, we study about the Government of the 
United States today. Agnes, what is the Government of the United 
States? Harry Pope, turn around! I will not speak to you again. 
This is truly a delightful subject. Ed Toler, if you turn around 
again, you may take your seat. Now, Aggie, what is the Govern- 
ment of the United States?” 

Says Aggie, hopefully, like a perky parrot, “ ‘The Government 
of the United States is peculiar.’ ” 


The teacher nods, pleased and surprised. 
“That is right, Aggie,” she says, “Now, what else is it? Go on.” 


Agnes repeats, hopefully, ‘“‘‘The Government of the United 
States is peculiar.’ ”” 

The teacher looks at Agnes. Down the line there are sup- 
pressed giggles. 

“That's what the book says,’ says Agnes, with virtuous 
defense, ‘‘ ‘The Government of the United States is peculiar.’ ”’ 

Teacher gives Aggie a long, steady look. 

“The next one may answer,” she says gently. Then her eyes 
follow some event enacting in the schoolroom beyond. ‘Johnnie 
Mohen, pick up that note and bring it to me... Do you hear me, 
Johnnie Mohen?” 

Reluctantly, Johnnie Mohen obeys, and intellectual interests 
are taken up again. 


; “The next one may answer,” says the teacher, again. “George 
Stillhammer, what is the Government of the United States? I 
mean, what is the form of government?” 


“‘The Government of the United States is peculiar,’ says 
George, not batting an eye. 
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“Yes, that is right,” says the teacher, soothingly, as if nothing 
untoward were going forward. “Quiet in the room, please! Lem 
Richardson, if I knew as little as you do about grammar, I would 
study my lesson. Harry Pope, turn around! And stand straight! 
You look like a roller towel when you stand that way. Now, Rea 
Woodman, what can you tell me about the Government of the 
United States?” 

“All I know is that it is ‘peculiar,’ ’ says Rea. ‘The book says, 
‘The Government of the United States is peculiar.’ ” 


And so it goes, down the line. Harry Pope, who really knows 
what else the Government of the United States is, is about to tell, 
when an urgent nudge from Charlie Kessler whips him into line. 


The Geography Class is kept after school twenty minutes. 
Hense Laucke treats to chewing gum all ’round, and two sordid 
hirelings call the teacher from the room three times during the 
twenty minutes. “A good time was had by all.” 


In one of our McGuffey’s Readers there was a selection from 
Schiller’s play, ‘William Tell.” It was that part of the play in 
which Gessler, the tyrant, commands Tell, his prisoner, to shoot 
an apple off of the head of his own little boy. We used to take 
“parts” in reading the play in class, and when we had the privilege 
of choosing our parts Ed Toler always chose the part of a soldier 
who didn’t have much to say. For this selection Ed had a subtle 
and entertaining reason. The soldier in question enters with Tell’s 
little son, whom they are all waiting for, and says casually to 
Gessler, merely intimating that he has brought in the boy, “My 
lord, the boy.” 

“My Lord, the boy!” Ed would roar, as if of all thinkable little 
boys this one he had by the collar was the worst possible specimen. 

“Edwin, read that correctly,” the teacher would say, gravely, 
frowning at the row # sniggering youngsters. “The soldier is 
telling Gessler that the boy has been brought in. There is no 
emotion in the passage. Read it naturally as you would tell a 
person that somebody has come into the room. “My lord, here is 
the boy.’ See? ‘My lord, the boy has come!’ It is a casual state- 
ment. Do you get the idea, Edwin?” 

Edwin, gazing at her earnestly, thinks he gets the idea. 

“All right,” says the teacher, “then we will try the whole thing 
again. Stand erect, and speak distinctly. Now, we are ready. Do 
not hold your books so high. All ready, Melissa, go on with the 
first speech.” 

Melissa starts, reading precisely. The exercise proceeds with 
decorum and expedition. When it comes Ed’s turn the teacher 
raises quiet eyes to his face. 

“My Lord, the boy!” roars Ed, again, in a tone of outraged 
patience. 
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“Now Ed Toler, I told you—” begins the teacher, indignantly. 


“I can’t read it any better’n that,” says Ed. “I think the 
feller’s awful mad. That’s the way I’d act the part!” 


XXXI. Cultural Activities 


Meanwhile, Wichita had its cultural side. Wichita children 
took “lessons” in all sorts of social accomplishments, for Eastern 
young women were always straggling out West with the hope of 
gainful occupation in “culture” application and theory. The ladies 
did “crewel” work on satin and velvet, made rickrack trimming 
for their voluminous petticoats, fringes of twisted cord, and designs 
of flowers worked in canvas. The men played poker and traded 
horses. The children and young folks “took lessons.” 

Le took lessons in china painting. Also, in piano and “voice,” 
of a fat, middle-aged German, who scolded a lot, being artistic and 
earnest. She used to laugh about how hard he would rap her 
fingers with a heavy red lead pencil, crying, in despair, “Mine Gott, 
mine Gott! You could pblay it if you vant to! You schust don’t 
vant to. You would vrather go to der pignigs or sometings!”” 
Which we all knew she would rather. 

Clarence took lessons on the piano and the banjo, but I do not 
know of whom. Grant and I took violin lessons of a man named 
Minzner. Or that is as near the name as my memory can hit it. 
A dark man, German, frightfully fond of exactness. Grant stuck 
at it and learned to play, but I wept and evaded and balked and 
resisted until Mr. Minzner refused or I refused or something 
definite and negative happened, and Grant, in a sorrowful family 
ceremonial, was formally presented with the violin. It had been a 
joint property up to that time. I “studied” piano with my pretty 
cousin, Mrs. Will Woodman, and practiced in all, I think, one hour. 
For which hour I received, in the coin of the realm, exactly ten 
cents. I think my family would have been justified in holding 
obsequies over me at almost any stage of my childhood and youth. 
Raising me must have been a means of grace. I studied painting 
with my cousin, Linda Carver, when I was a little, little girl, and 
got on very well with the landscapes and waterscapes, pansies and 
dogs’ heads. It was the period of the plaque, the decorated butter 
bowl and the wooden shovel. But we did not go beyond the plaque. 

Later, in 1886, I studied charcoal sketching and oil painting 
with Miss Anna Burroughs. Charlie Ruggles and I had easels side 
by side in that studio. As he is a well-known architect now, and 
accounted one of Wichita’s far-flung geniuses, I ought to remember 
many touching personal incidents of our association there; things 
he said to me, rather sadly, that now prove, In the light of his 
success, that he was conscious of his genius, and that I recognized 
it at the time. I don’t remember one, and that’s a fact. As a 
historian, I think I am improving. While I was doing waterscapes 
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on “academy board,” and parading in a long paint-smutched calico 
apron, Le was studying “voice,” and Grant was studying shorthand 
of evenin’s, making Le read ‘Robinson Crusoe” in words of one 
syllable to him. 

I can hear their nightly dialogue now. 

“Whoa, back up, Le!” Grant would cry. ‘Don’t go so fast!” 

“Tf ’d read any slower than this I’d be dead,” Le would say. 
“Where are you?” 

“Wait a minute! I’m on ‘and he made a notch in the post—’ ” 

“Why, I read that five minutes ago!” Le would say, in candid 
astonishment. 

“Well, go back there, and start over,” poor Grant would say, 
wiping his fevered brow. “If you can’t read right, somebody 
else can!” 

And oh, I studied “elocution” under Miss Blanche Smith. And 
in those days Elocution was elocution. It was The Delsarte 
System. Miss Blanche was lissome and brunette, had a deep and 
velvet voice, a tragic eye, and rolled her r’s in a manner that 
filled her pupils with extreme envy and emulation. We practiced 
“Around the rugged rocks the ragged rascal ran” until we croaked 
like ravens; we tremoloed through ‘Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man whose trembling steps have brought him to your door!” until 
tears overcame our vocal powers, for that was understood to be 
an example of “Pathos.” And we shouted “Come one, come all! 
This rock shall fly from its firm base as soon as I.’ That was 
“Defiance.” I think Gertie Jackson took ‘Elocution,” too, but 
Grant and Le wouldn’t. They made fun of me, and were ashamed 
when I was asked to “speak a piece” at parties. I’ve seen Le shrink 
into a corner like a bit of wet gauze when she saw me about to 
yield to the — er the importunities of admiring friends, and Grant 
would frown at me over the heads of intervening guests until I 
would have sizzled had I not been made of the proper stuff. But 
I'd prance out, and give ‘em “The Champion Snorer,” or “The 
Organ Builder,” my strongest “pathos.” And when we got home 
Le wouldn't speak to me, and Grant would growl, “And of course 
Rea had to speak a piece! I’m not going to parties where she is 
any more!” 

One summer Le and I went to Singing School. Professor 
Ward conducted it. He was the second professor I ever knew. 
Professor Fero, our dancing master, was the first. Ward had dark 
whiskers, and was very energetic, conducting his classes with 
great sprightliness. Le and I had mother hubbards that summer, 
made of fine cotton cloth. The ground of the cloth was a pea-green, 
covered closely with white polka dots about the size of a silver 
half dollar. The mother hubbard and the big polka dot were quite 
the latest. 

All I remember about the Singing School is that we gave 
several public entertainments, at which Professor Ward, with his 
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slim figure, black whiskers and red geranium in the buttonhole of 
his Prince Albert, appeared to great advantage. One of the popular 
soloists was a small, brown, wiry girl, ten or twelve years of age, 
whom Professor Ward featured as ‘a child of remarkable talent.” 
She had a shrill voice, great presence of mind, and a very real 
dramatic instinct. It was whispered that her father was a drunken 
sot, her mother a washer-woman, and the home a wreck. Poor 
and hard and shrewd and make-shifty the child did look. 

Her most admired rendition in public was “Father, dear 
father, come home with me now!” We used to sing it at home; 
everybody sang it everywhere, early and late, and it is my secret 
opinion that this song was one of the indirect causes of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. With a lusty accomplishment on the Reed 
organ, it was a powerful attack on the best traditions of domestic 
drunkenness. A little woman child goes to the grog shop for her 
father, to persuade him to accompany her home. I transcribe 
the first stanza. The clock struck two, and three, in the subsequent 
stanzas, and Bennie died before the father saw fit to return home. 
The little woman child returned every hour, on the hour, as the 
B. and O. trains run between Baltimore and Washington. 


Then the Chorus comments: 


“Hear the sweet voice of the child, 
Which the night winds repeat as they roam; 
Hear the sweet voice of the child, 
‘Please father, dear father, come home 


po 


As an encore, and the child was always encored, an acclaim 
which she took calmly, waiting until silence was restored, she sang 
a thriller, one line of which haunts my memory like the spook of 
a murdered person: 


“Father’s a drunkard, and mother is dead!” 
This penetrating wail was accompanied by clasped hands, and 
eyes cast heavenward. 
“Father's a drunkard and mother is dead?” 


I swear, I can hear that little brown thing now, wailing with 
brazen vigor. And I seem to hear soft sobbing, and somebody 
whispers at my elbow, “Oh, the poor little thing! And they say 
her father is a drunkard and her mother’s dead! Did you ever hear 
anything so pitiful?” 


XXXII. Social Amenities 


While Professor Ward’s little orphan soloist was raxing our 
hearts with “The Plaint of the Drunkard’s Child,” our boys at 
home —I had a young man cousin, two whole brothers and three 
half brothers — were singing a popular circus song: 
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“And next we come to the White Polar Bear, 
Oft called The Iceberg’s Daughter; 

Been known to drink ten kegs of beer, 
Then call for soda water!” 


Grant was playing on the violin a serenade to which he was 
devoted, “Lady, Art Thou Sleeping?” Clarence said that no lady 
in town could possibly sleep while Grant was playing it; he needn’t 
worry about that. But Clarence couldn't talk. Alone in the twilit 
parlor, after dinner, he would play the organ and sing a song in 
which some desperately enamored swain called mournfully for 
“Moreen! Moreen!” I suppose that wail was the chorus or refrain. 
Father said if anybody ever caught up with Moreen, to report to 
Clarence immediately for he hated to think how the boy was 
suffering. This mournful twilight calling for “Moreen! Moreen!” 
was the only sentiment in which we ever knew Clarence to indulge. 
For a change Grant played ‘‘The Silver Band March” on the organ, 
and my half-sister, Mrs. Ausborn Old, of Brooklyn, when she 
visited us, sang “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” “Darby and Joan,” 
“The Kerry Dance” and “O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove!” 


About the same time Grant used to howl about the house a 
song heard everywhere: 


“The waiter he did loudly bawl, 
As he paced up and down the hall, 
‘We don’t give bread with one fish ball!” 


The cellarage tone that Grant got on the “fish-ball’’ line would 
almost shake the house. And when girls visited Le and me, after 
dinner we would sit on the lawn and sing, “In the Gloaming” and 
“In the Starlight,” a song of refined and elevated nature that 
Professor Ward taught us in Singing School: 


“In the starlight, in the starlight, 
Let us wander gay and free, 
For there’s nothing in the moonlight 
Half so dear to you and me!”” 


¥ In my budding enthusiasm for Napoleon, I bought a piece of 
instrumental music entitled “The Battle of Waterloo.” Though 
such a scapegrace, I was always buying music, and hanging 
around begging someone to play it for me. All my life I have loved 
music next to poetry —and yet, consider the disgrace of my 
record in music! The Waterloo piece followed the progress of the 
battle, in named sections, and the closing section was named, 
‘Lamentations for the Slain.” The hours we spent, around the 
Reed organ, lamenting the slain at Waterloo! Clarence lamented 
em on the zither, or the banjo, Lc, on the organ, and Grant on the 
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violin, and I hung around the group, an outcast, but enraptured 
of it all. Father would swear softly, and close the door leading into 
the library, but mother always gave us her moral support. Like 
me, her taste in music was catholic. But when we turned to 
another section, ‘““The Heavy Cannonading” part, mother stole 
quietly from the room. I suppose she felt as if she oughtn’t to take 
up room needed for the music. It was truly a terrific passage. 


As I said, Professor Fero was the first Professor I knew. He 
was the Mr. Turveydrop of Wichita. Very strong on deportment. 
He conducted dancing classes for children on Saturday afternoons. 
These classes were held in some public hall, and the floor was like 
glass. The boys would start across or down the hall, to ask a girl 
to dance, give one swinging step, and slide the whole distance, 
arriving before her with much the same effect as of a winged 
Mercury. 


Mrs. Fero, the Professor’s lady wife, played the piano, and 
often we had little printed dance programs, with colored silken 
pencils that dangled from tiny tasselled cords. You could not dance 
with any person to whom you had not been introduced, and intro- 
duced with a ceremonial exactness that is now a memory. All 
applications for introductions had to be made to Professor Fero, 
who either conducted the ceremony himself, or saw it carried 
through correctly, standing silently by, his head slightly bent in 
attention. That was “Deportment.” When a dancing partner left 
a little girl, seated on the long wooden bench that ran along the 
walls, he expressed in formal words the pleasure and honor the 
little girl had given him in the dance just concluded. More deport- 
ment. “Mid-Victorian stuff!” say the mannerless Moderns. It was. 
Just that. 


Walter Hays made the loveliest bows. He always reminded 
me of pictures of George Washington, he was so stately, and 
serious-looking and smiled so rarely. I have always had an idea 
that George Washington smiled only occasionally. And Walter 
had a lingering way of obeying the etiquette rules when he left a 
dancing partner, as if it was with difficulty that he found himself 
able to tear himself away. The children I remember, or rather, see, 
dancing soberly the waltz, the polka, the schottische, the Lancers 
and the waltz quadrille, are Willie Russell, Welles and Cora Miller, 
Charles Baldwin, Walter and Roy Hays, and their cousins, Gertie 
and Millie Hays, Agnes and Anne Croskey, Fannie and George 
Lewis, Bessie Dagner, Gertie Laucke, Pearl Skinner, ‘“‘Babe’”’ Wood- 
man, and Edgar Poe Allen. There must have been others, but u 
do not see them, save as a background of childish faces admiring 
Professor Fero as he paces the Hall in stately fashion. 


The darling favorite of the class was little Millie Hays, 
youngest of the Hays group of cousins. She was such a mite, 
and wore such adorable black strapped shoes, strapped evenly 
almost to her dimpled knees. She was a beautiful dancer, graceful 
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How her tiny feet twinkled under her little pleated 
laid flannel, while Mrs. Fero turned on the piano 
deways, playing softly, looking at Millie! And 
and Millie danced Loee ner alone on. the 

vely the child took her steps, loo! ing seriously at 
Be eer gurtacss presented by the Professor's black-cloth 
knees! And the pupils looked on admiringly, the girls whispering 
among themselves, “Oh, isn’t she darling! 

Agnes Croskey and Le or “Babe” Woodman were the show 
dancers. Professor Fero, like Professor Ward, was strong on 
public exhibition of his pupils. Agnes and Le danced The Highland 
Fling and the Spanish Castinet Dance at all public ‘‘recitals, to 
use the modern word for such occasions. About the same size, 
poth slender and brunette, vivacious and sparkling, carelessly 
graceful as fawns, the Professor’s broad expanse of polished shirt 


and intelligent. 
skirts of bright p 


stool, and sat si 
when Professor Fero 


front would visibly expand with pride as he watched the little 


girls clacking and gleaming about the stage. And then precious 
little Millie Hays, in pink tarlton, would give her song with its 
accompanying dance, “Them Golden Slippers.” 


“Oh, them Golden Slippers 
I will lay them away, 
’Cause I don’t expect to wear them 
Till my wedding day!” 


Millie’s life was sacrificed at the portals of expectant mother- 
hood, as Le Woodman’s life was. So one sees these little flying 
figures through a mist of tears. ‘‘For the years are many, the 
years are long.” 


XXXII. In Conclusion 


That boy we hanged, at the Second Ward, you know, in the 
Fall of 1884, was Joe. Joe Hooker. Not Bill. I have been making 
diligent inquiries, and my mind is now at rest on this historical 
detail. Dr. Graves, my friend of Fairmount College days, an 
authority on pioneer matters, and a man whose knowledge is 
exact and exacting, has come forward with a volunteer statement; 
at luncheon the other day at the Country Club three ladies | volun- 
teered information on the subject, with one accord declaring his 
name was Joe. I have consulted twelve reputable old-timers — an 
by the way I don’t know any disreputable ones — and without 
qualification the line-up votes for Joe. The satisfaction I feel in this 
final adjustment is inexpressible. To lose Joe Hooker from the 
files of loving memory would mean much to me. 

I would now call the incident closed, were it not for the fact 
that the Court House archives contain, apparently, no record 0 
the case. It is common knowledge that Joe’s father sought legal 
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redress, and sued somebody, but Frank Boone cannot find “the 
dockeyments.”’ At my earnest petition he has dug around in dusty 
tomes, “upstairs and downstairs,” he says, but in vain. Once we 
thought we had treed the case, and my heart was exultant for a 
moment. “Is your Joe Hooker a horse?” inquired Frank, blandly, 
over the phone. “Or did he own a horse?” “There were no horses 
prominent in the case I’m after,” I said. ‘Well, then, this isn’t the 
case,” said Frank, who seemed to be turning many leaves as he 
spoke. ‘‘This is about a horse that was owned by somebody who 
didn’t own it, or something like that. And I can’t find that anybody 
was hanged in this case.” ‘Then it isn’t the case I’m after,” I said, 
firmly. ‘There was no horse involved, and somebody was almost 
hanged.” 


There are no documents, then, to substantiate my statement 
that we hanged Joe Hooker in the Fall of 1884. Such a situation is 
the acid test of a historian’s probity. And here is where I come 
clean. I admit I may be mistaken about the year we hanged Joe 
Hooker. I shall ask Frank Boone — after election — to look up the 
Court records of 1881. If the Hooker-hanging case is found in that 
year, then it was General Winfield Scott Hancock for whom Joe 
Hooker stood so staunchly, while the G.O.P. pranced around 
shouting for Garfield and Arthur. At the Pioneer Picnic Ed Moore 
told me that Joe was for Hancock, not Cleveland. At the time I 
scorned the information because I thought I knew better. Now I 
admit the possibility of Ed Moore’s being correct in his facts. 
Writing history is a moral discipline, I find. 


I have chosen to close our “Yesteryears” with some pleasant 
things friends have written me, more or less apropos of the series. 
I do this because of the casual personal recollections these letters 
contain, for even the slightest old-time reference is precious, if it 
is sincere and characteristic. Mrs. Ferd Evans writes: “. . . My 
sister Gertie was almost old enough to have been in that ‘Bedbug’ 
crowd, and believe me not we always thought it was one of the 
narrow escapes we had from a blot on the family history that the 
Second Ward was built just in time to receive us. But now how I 
wish we could have gone to the ‘Bedbug’! . . . I do hope you won't 
forget when it rained toads and fishes. My brother found a gold 
ring in the street where some child had played in the water after 
the rain. . . This was in the Summer of 1884. Don’t you remember 
that every toad hopped North, and why?” 


I remember the Rain of Toads, but we'll have to ask Mrs. 
Evans why they hopped north? Maybe she will volunteer to tell us? 


And here’s a joke on me which I perfectly love. Mrs. L. Addi- 
son Bone writes me from aboard a Pacific Coast steamer, going 
from Los Angeles to Portland. She has just been talking to a 
delightful colored waiter, who served Mr. and Mrs. Bone at table. 
The waiter remarks that he was born in Wichita. Mrs. Bone is 
from Wichita. Mutual congratulations are extended. They fall 
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into friendly converse. The waiter’s name is Commodore. He was 
named for Commodore Woodman. Does Mrs. Bone remember the 
Woodman family? Doesn’t she? Mrs. Bone should say she does 
remember the Woodmans! There is one of them back in Wichita 
now. The daughter named Rea. Does the Commodore remember 
her! Oh, his eye, doesn’t the Commodore remember Rea? She 
used to throw rocks at him when he made twilight raids on the 
Woodman orchard! 

I have written Commodore Adams, not to apologize for throw- 
ing rocks at him, for I didn’t hit him, and he should have been 
thrown rocks at, but to gather him into the fold of Those Who 
Remember. My father’s namesake. Why should I not write him, 
across the miles, and the years, and the changes? 

Ed Toler writes, from Anthony: “TI enjoy your tales of our 
kid days. . . Reading, my mind carries me back to the days when, 
as barefoot kids Tunny Wilson and myself and others would walk 
up the road past your house to the swimmin’ hole; when the sand 
and sun in the road was so hot you could hardly stand still, and the 
sandburs were so thick on the side of the road that you could not 
step out of it.” 

And from Los Angeles, Ed’s mother writes: “I wrote a short 
letter to the Hagle not long ago, protesting against these young 
reporters interviewing ‘old’ Wichita people returned to Wichita. 
Think of it! Mossie Baldwin actually remembering events of 
twenty and twenty-five years ago! How marvellous a feat of well- 
preserved memory! . . . When I was a girl of fourteen, the great 
Jim Lane swore at me, and told me to go to Hell. I told him to go 
there himself, so you see I, too, am one of the Ancients.” 

Little Sallie's being told to go to Hell, and her retort, reminds 
me of a Wichita City Official who tried to oust the King’s 
Daughters from the City Building, ‘long in the Nineties. I was 
President, and we were using a room, rent-free, on the second floor 
of the City Building, for contributed clothing and furniture, We 
had piles and piles and piles of hand-me-down clothing on the 
shelves, and needy people coming to get clothing two days out of 
each week. The shelves were in fine order, and I was proud as 
Punch of our Headquarters, but one day a City Official came in, 
looking éven more important than usual. 

“We can’t have you folks here any longer,” he said. “This 
stuff smells too bad.” 

I looked him over, then elevated my chin, and I knew Sallie 
elevated her chin when she told Jim Lane to go There himself. 

“It doesn’t smell any worse than your city polities,” I said. 

The Welles Circle of King’s Daughters did not move. 
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Book Two 


The Thriving Eighties 
1880-1890 
I. The Take-Off 


It seems that the second series of “Yesteryears” is to deal with 
Wichita happenings and near-happenings from 1880 to 1890, the 
decade I shall take the liberty of characterizing as “The Thriving 
Eighties.” In an industrial and commercial sense the decade might 
be called “The Suffering Eighties,” “The Age of Hopes Deferred,” 
or, chapter-wise, “Tax Receipts and Liver Diet.” But for the 
purposes we have in hand, “The Thriving Eighties” will be both 
descriptive and precise — precise enough. 

The decade from 1870 to 1880 was frankly pioneer; as a com- 
munity we were sparse, green, eager, painstaking, wistful, believing; 
neighborly in a backyard way, gentle in judgment, charitable to 
human weaknesses; we placed little stress on possessions, called 
each other by our front names, and put a brave face on privations 
and petty makeshifts. We were still artless enough to be proud of 
the very virtues that sophisticated society affects to despise — 
directness, lucidity, endurance, optimism. That is, we were home- 
spun, and hadn’t sense enough to be ashamed of it. 

By 1880, the typical worst was over. There were lots more of 
us, and we had more things. We picked up an interest in house- 
hold garniture: tidies, “throws,” lambrequins, crocheted mats. We 
had more and better grammar. Lines of social demarcation began 
to be traced faintly here and there, an almost imperceptible effort 
“to put on dog” being noticeable on certain avenues and in certain 
neighborhoods. We were still tentative and wistful and believing, 
and still modest, in a polka-dotted sort of way, but the corroding 
elements of comparison and domestic competition had entered. 
There were “rich” families, “poor” families, and yellow-dog fam- 
ilies, and all suffering alike from an internal itch to get on— to 
emulate somebody, who was trying to catch up with somebody 
else, who was in turn trying to catch up with somebody else. A 
period, I take it, In the Saddle, headed presumably for something 
better, and going strong. 

By 1890, Wichita, socially speaking, had Attained. Social 
complacency had become a permanent expression on our com- 
Posite physiognomy. Heart-burnings among social climbers were 
frequent, and proclaimed from the housetops; from borrowing 
teaspoonfuls of sugar and two eggs, women had risen to borrowing 
luncheon cloths and the “best” silver; afternoon receptions in 
homes carefully darkened and artificially lighted were the vogue; 
Oriental rugs skidded you gracefully across fiendishly-waxed floors. 
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We had more and better manners. The cabba, the bustle, the face 
veil, the ‘back bang’ prevailed among the ladies of the Attained. 
Tiny squares of white tissue paper on the sidewalks heralded the 
passage of the afternoon lady caller, and her engraved visiting 
cards. Christmas gifts were bought, not homemade as in a better 
day; boiled apple dumplings were discredited; blancmange and 
floating island were fashionable desserts. The evening meal was 
called ‘dinner.’ “Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 
Social clubs, high bicycles, “swallow tails,” revolving shirt fronts, 
public hacks, hothouse roses, real estate additions — vast tracks of 
weeds, street lamps and wide avenues, trolleys, railroads, institu- 
tions of higher learning —a Peerless Princess progress crested in 
The Boom of 1886-'87! “The rest is silence,” as Hamlet appropri- 
ately remarks when the jig is up. 


II. Two Little Books 


One is a gray little book, one is a purple little book, a trifle 
larger than the gray little book, which is about three by five inches. 
Both little books are elaborately decorated, in conventional scrolls, 
and leaves, and borders in silver and black, both have delicately 
tinted leaves, cream, baby-pink and baby-blue, and both have 
silvered edges —or the edges were silvered long ago. The tiny 
books are faded now, worn with much handling on the outside, 
thumbed and soiled on the inside. On the gray book, in ornamental 
black lettering, is the word, “Album”; on the purple book the 
word, “Autographs.” The little gray book was Lc’s; the purple 
book is mine. Father gave them to us for Christmas, 1881. 

In 1881 Autograph Albums were the rage among Wichita 
school children. The little memory books, gaily bedight, were cir- 
culated constantly on the playgrounds and in the schoolroom. Care- 
ful and precise children took them home over night, to write in 
them. That was the girls mostly. The boys dashed off their names 
and the date with a bored air, as if in haste to get to something of 
real import. When lessons were dull, or life a general drag, you 
read your Album behind your geography, giggling for the hun- 
dredth time at “the funny ones,” or you made up original verses 
to be used in response to future demands of friendship and senti- 
ment. Competition in album-verse-writing was keen and sometimes 
lucrative. I have known as high as fifteen cents to be paid for a 
stanza of commanding brilliancy, though five cents was the stand- 
ard current price. And that was often paid in chewing gum (new 
or repossessed), in candy hearts, decrepit “slings,” or in ornamental 
bottles of red soapy water. 

When you got good and mad at anybody, and desired to oblit- 
erate all evidence of past affinities, the first item you vented your 
rage upon was your offending friend’s inscription or “sentiment” 
in your autograph album. There were three popular album methods 
of showing that diplomatic relations had been broken off irrevo- 
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inked pen, a result usually attended by many spluttery 
yords “Mad at,” or “Don’t like,” or 
“Just hate” crisscross on the upper left-hand corner of the page. 
Or, third, and most drastic, you tore the offending page from the 
album, and threw it on the floor with a Napoleonic gesture of dis- 
dain. The last-named method was not often resorted to, as it was an 
offense punishable under the school statute regarding the muti- 
lation of books. 

Of course, Teacher was never immune from the Album Bore. 
The gaudy little books were poked at her at all and any times, and 
always with the demand, “You got ter write a verse, not jes’ your 
name!” There were always two or three albums on Teacher's desk, 
and a waiting list, as it were; impatient children biding their time 
to pounce upon the tired little creature with more Albums and 
more Albums! 

Le and I must have been incorrigible Album Bores, because she 
rounded up five teachers, and I rounded up seven! The two albums 
have in common the names of Alice and Carrie Stites, 1881, Harrie 
and Ervie Smith, 1882, and Lc has Mrs. Doran, 1883. My book does 
not contain Mrs. Doran’s signature, but carries, in addition, the 
names of Ollie Botts, whose pretty poetic contribution is undated, 
Marie McCraw, 1881, and Dora Hays, 1885. That’s eight teachers 
at the Second Ward, in the years named. In this instance there is 
no show for an argument, or a contradiction, or raised eyebrows 
and polite innuendoes. The evidence is indubitable. For once I 
stand on unshaken historic ground. 

Le’s Album starts with a request, written in pencil: “Do not 
tare any Leaves from this Book.” The request is signed by the 
owner and proprietor of the Album, but it is not Le’s writing That, 
I suppose, of some kind friend. As to the chirography in general, 
that of the juvenile Second Warders, I mean, it is unspeakably bad. 
But I must remember t Le and her friends were little folks in 
1881, to whom the pen must have been an instrument of torture. 
In her book the “sentiments” are often written on carefully penciled 
lines, afterward imperfectly erased, or sometimes traced over 
Penciled letters, in a tongue-chewing effort to get it all just right. 

Here are some verses from my Album, transcribed in the Walt 
Mason manner to save space. “Remember me in school days, 
Remember me in vacation. Remember me on your wedding day, 
And send me an invitation.” As this is signed by a girl whom I 
cannot recall, it is just as well I’ve had no occasion to send her an 
invitation! George S. Lewis, in a large and confident hand, rises 
to descriptive heights: “As the earth smiles a welcome to morning’s 
first ray; As it peeps o’er the hilltops to herald the day; So may 
your face a glad messenger be Of sunshine and gladness to all who 
know thee!” 

A boy Victor Murdock tells me made a lot of money, and was 
a Big Business success, offers domestic advice: “May you ever 
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wield the sceptre, may you ever wear the crown. And if your hus- 
band don’t obey you, Just politely knock him down! is the wish of 
your friend, Will Oliver.” A girl named Lulu Smith, whom I cannot 
place, writes in a pale, down-hearted, downhill hand: “The eyes I 
might have filled with happy light Are sealed forever in a dream- 
less night.” I do not know what this purely personal remorse had 
to do with the price of bananas, but this one strikes me as better 
stuff: “‘As shure as comes your weding day A Broom to you rll 
send; In sunshine use the brushie parte, in storme, the other end.’ 
Looks like Shakespeare or Spenser, doesn’t it? It emanates from 
one of ‘Them Browns.” 

Saving for another occasion Marie McCraw’s beautiful poem of 
two stanzas, we will give Bates Smith the final curtain, Bates 
Smith, dandy sport and all-around good fellow! “You ask me to 
write in your album, But I scarcely know how to begin, For there’s 
nothing original in me Except original sin!” 


III. Domestic Art Effects 


Queen Victoria came to the throne in 1837. She reigned sixty- 
four years. Accordingly, the mid-Victorian Period, now so gen- 
erally held up to glancing ridicule, and the subject of well-nigh 
total ignorance on the part of sophisticated posers, covered the 
years from 1870 to 1890, or thereabouts. Which historical facts are 
assembled merely in order to remark that the decade of Wichita 
life now under consideration covers about the middle part of the 
mid-Victorian Period. What we have to do with now is the way 
Wichita, by this time “The Peerless Princess of the Plains” and 
“The Mecca of the West,” an ambitious town of some five or six 
thousand, on the edge of the wild and galloping Southwest, took on 
the styles, manners, amusements and foibles of incomparably the 
greatest period English-speaking peoples have experienced—namely 
and to wit, the derided “Victorian Age.” 


The best ornaments the house afforded were in the parlor, on 
tiny walnut wall brackets, or on the walnut center table with its 
oval top of brown or white marble. On the table were, most likely, 
sea shells, photograph albums bound in red or peacock-blue plush, 
wax flowers under a tall, rounded glass cover, and ornamental 
books of poetry, Scott, Byron, Moore and Tennyson. And a Family 
Bible, sometimes. Our Family Bible was bound in scarlet leather, a 
beautiful volume which I have yet, thank Heaven! 


On the marble-topped table, too, were crocheted “mats,” and, 
at one end of the table, perhaps, a “throw,” looped up in the center 
by some table ornament, a shell, or a book, or a cottage vase. And 
a “throw” was draped over the corner of the piano, or of the Reed 
Organ, and sometimes over the corner of a prominent or important 
picture. Often a crayon Grandpa looked out from under a bright 
silk “throw,” or was neatly cut in two by one of the flowing ends of 
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the same! A “throw” was a length of bright silk, plain or figured, 
perhaps a yard and a quarter in length, hemstitched and edged 
with tiny chenille balls, or silk fringe. The “throw” and the “mat” 
and the “tidy” of crocheted wool or cotton were omnipresent, add- 
ing color and confusion to what the old darky called “the toot-and- 
scramble.” 


In only one Wichita home, since my return, have I seen a 
“throw.” This survival of a historic taste was of yellowing scrim, 
and was draped over a wooden mantelpiece, looped up in approved 
fashion by a bow of blue silk ribbon. Sea shells and small Chinese 
curios loaded the mantel, tucked among bulges of the long-starched 
scrim. There was a gaudy “patent rocker,” and a crayon portrait 
of a bewhiskered gentleman of the early Seventies. I knew him by 
his whiskers. They wore that cut when Grant was President. The 
total effect roused my heart to an old-time pain. My hostess saw 
my emotion, and looked at me with grave understanding. “Yes, we 
like things as they used to be,” she said. Then we talked of cyclones 
and hail-storms and elemental amenities of the early days. 


There were ‘drawing rooms” in London, in 1880, and in Paris, 
and even in New York. And in Shanghai, and Pekin, and Timbuc- 
too, for all I know. In Wichita — and in Kansas City, no doubt! — 
we had “parlors.” The “parlor” was the best room, and bore prac- 
tically the same relation to well-regulated domestic life that the 
“livingroom” does today. The parlor was a room of more formality 
and better manners than the livingroom, however. It could be held 
in reserve because there was usually a “sittingroom,” an apart- 
ment in which manners could be more natural, necessary profanity 
less restricted, and family quarrels felt no sense of restraint. In the 
“sittingroom” the casual visitor or neighbor was entertained; there 
one could throw one’s possessions about as if confusion were Heav- 
en’s first Law, and could be selfish, and silent, and snarly at will — 
in a word, “be at home.’ On the whole, I suspect the present-day 
“livingroom” more nearl¥ corresponds to the mid-Victorian “‘sit- 
tingroom” than it does to the mid-Victorian “parlor.” 


Both rooms were completely carpeted; the parlor, with “body 
brussels,” the sittingroom with “ingrain.” In houses of social pre- 
tensions “body brussels” prevailed in the parlor, the sittingroom 
and the “best bedroom,” but I venture to say such houses were 
scarce in the Eighties. These floor coverings were gay with vivid 
color, vernal in design, and aggressively “ornamental.” Flowers 
were the favorite motif. Red roses, in huge clusters, accompanied 
by cabbagelike leaves of light green, formed a commonly-used de- 
sign. In homes of affluence, thick rugs were scattered about over 
the carpets, rugs with dogs, and cats, and cows, and deer pictured 
on them, in their native habitat. I think The Dog was the most 
popular animal in rug decoration, and his earnest eyes, soft and 
brown and appealing, looked up from many a floor, and he was trod 
upon without compunction. I am glad to record that many and 
many a time I have walked around our “dog rug,” so much did I 
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care for the magnificent Newfoundland pictured thereon, protecting 
a little curly black-and-white dog who apparently hadn’t sense 
enough to get in out of a blizzard! 

Lc fell heir to the “dog rug.” It went to Florida with her, and 
somebody stole it during the license attendant on the Jacksonville 
fire. With our yard always full of dogs, we Woodman children 
counted that protecting Newfoundland among our best animal 
friends. 

The parlor windows were hung with lace curtains which fell 
from the top of the window to the carpeted floor, wholly covering 
the windows. The curtains were suspended under lambrequins of 
cloth or of velvet, said lambrequins usually cut in three semicircles, 
and edged or bound with ornamental braid. They were “swell,” I 
tell you what. If there were family portraits, they hung in the 
parlor. It was the era of heroic-sized crayon portraits framed in 
wide, heavy frames of oak-and-silver, or bronze-and-red-plush. If 
there were framed insignia, or framed records of distinction in the 
family history, such mementoes hung in the parlor. 


IV. Healing Nostrums 


They tell me that ague is a concomitant (the dignity of the sub- 
ject demands that long, expensive word) of new soil ploughed for 
the first time. “The breaking up of new soil,” is the exact phrase, 
to do my informants justice. I assume they are right, since half a 
dozen of Those Who Know have advanced the same theory as to 
the cause of the pioneer suffering we called ‘“Chills-and-Fever.” 
Since my return I’ve been wondering at the absence of the old-time 
scourge, the well-known early Knock-Out, so I’ve been inquiring 
as to its whereabouts. Whatever the cause, we chilled-and-fevered 
at a terrific rate in the Seventies, and well along into the Eighties. 


In these days of stylish society disease, the diseases of wealth 
and leisure, high blood pressure and hardening of the liver — and of 
the heart and soul! —the Ague seems very primitive, very simple 
and commonplace. A sort of Poverty Flat effect, on the whole. It 
is only distance, however, that gives this impression. In its day it 
was a stylish sickness, up-to-date, and experienced in all classes of 
society; a sort of democratic seizure that laid you low, right off the 
bat, no questions asked, no excuses accepted. 


It was a polite disease, as logical in its regime as the law of 
gravitation. Once operative, it sprang no surprises on you, and no 
disappointments. One day you all but expired of a racing fever 
that left you limp and hollow-eyed; the next day you shook for 
several hours with vast sweeps of cold — ‘chills,’ we called ’’em. In 
“The Every Other’ you could expect this order; it was inexorable. 
I call that a polite disease which arranges its characteristic visita- 
tions so the patient can know exactly where he is at, and when. 
You see the sufferer can adjust his program, relying on this inexor- 
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able sequence, and the family can be prepared for the demonstra- 
tions of temperament or of domestic pathos that accompany each 
type of seizure. 

The only popular remedy I remember was “Smith’s Ague 
Tonic.” Ask Kos Harris if he remembers “Smith's.” It seems to 
my memory now that a bottle of ‘“‘Smith’s’” always stood in sight. 
Surely I remember one permanently at home on the walnut clock 
shelf in the diningroom, that being a much-used domestic thorough- 
fare. You got your spoon, walked up to the bottle, after the man- 
ner of one facing a firing squad, and helped yourself to a bitter dose 
of cure or of preventative, according to your condition or expecta- 
tions. It was contained in a dumpy, flat, greenish glass bottle with 
sloping shoulders and an imposing cork, large enough to seize with 
firm haste, and pull out with ditto. The fluid was of a beautiful 
purple color, and was bitter with quinine — bitter unto groans and 
grimaces. But one got used to that, and the hope and faith repre- 
sented by the family bottle of “Smith’s” made the gall-like bitter- 
ness quite negligible. 

But a casual dose of ‘“‘Smith’s’ was not a circumstance to a 
dose of horse medicine that I took once. I don’t know when, but I 
was small enough to ery, and kick, and yell, it hurt so. I had a sore 
throat, and Nancy Rogers, dear Nancy Rogers, of whom I hope to 
write at length sometime, came in from her farm with a bottle of 
wonderful medicine. It was a cure-all, a universal panacea, good for 
Man or Beast, the label said. Nancy said yes, it was good for any- 
thing that was the matter with you, though she was giving it to her 
horse for spavin, I think. I said, “I have a sore throat. Is it good 
for that?” Nancy said of course it was, and I ran into the house to 
get a spoon. 

Standing by the wagon, Nancy seated on the front seat thereof, 
all solicitude and confidence, leaning down to pour the medicine, I 
swallowed a tablespoonful of that Man-or-Beast remedy. My God, 
the instant after! It bu’ — it burned; it burned my esophagus 
and my windpipe, and other subways of my anatomy that I didn’t 
know I had. It stung, and sizzled, and seared, and warped me into a 
bowknot of howling agony. Mother came running from the house, 
wide-eyed; Nancy climbed down from the wagon; the Hired Man 
dashed up from the barn, pitchfork in hand. He thought it was 
Indians. Le wailed with me in sheer impotent sympathy. I held the 
audience spellbound and helpless. The horse with the spavin turned 
grave eyes toward me in silent fellowship. When I was finally ac- 
cessible to reason, I drank a lot of milk, and the veritable hell in my 
little insides cooled off. 

And there were chilblains in winter, poison ivy in summer. 
There were chigger bites, sandbur and cocklebur mutilations, sun- 
stroke; cramps and leeches in the water, snakes on the land, bum- 
blebees and wasps in the air — that is, if you disturbed their fasci- 
nating mud nests. But time is up. I will conclude my pathological 
excursions later. 
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North Main Street, 1872 


V. Purely Pathological 


As I was on the verge of remarking, the last time I was re- 
marking, ivy poison was our pet Summer complaint. The Wood- 
mans must have been physically a thin-skinned outfit, for we all 
suffered from this painful visitation, from time to time, ’most every 
summer. We didn’t have to touch it, in order to take it. On a damp 
day, or a lowering day, or when the wind chanced to be a favorable 
carrier, if we drove or walked through the woods where the beau- 
tiful pest trailed its shining length, the next morning presto! a sur- 
prise party; swollen hands and face, eyes bunged shut, the total 
effect accompanied by terrific itching of the area affected. In cases 
in which the patient could be trusted, we used sulplur, for if the 
sulphur got into your eyes, you were wild with pain, and wilder 
with scare lest blindness instantly ensue. Sweet oil was good — 
Gummy Thomas used machine oil with beneficial effects — but in 
our house linen or muslin cloths wrung out of hot soda water, ap- 
plied by some murmurous ministrant with hands like boiled lob- 
sters, was the prime remedy. How many hours I have sat by the 
kitchen stove, in which an emergency wood fire burned, stoic, suf- 
fering, closely swathed in steaming hot rags, promising between 
applications never to play in the woods again — never, so help me! 

Then there was our Family Spring Tonic, a holdover that 
spelled the faith of mother’s childhood days. Sulphur-and-molasses, 
a greenish-yellow substance about as thick as cream of wheat when 
the latter is properly cooked. The tonic was kept in a tall jelly 
glass, on the second shelf of the middle kitchen closet. It was kept 
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there and no otherwhere, as Kipling would say, that all and sundry 
might not have the excuse of being unable to find it. Beside the 
glass lay a blackened silver dessert spoon to which the yellow mix- 
ture clung with satanic persistency, as if to test one’s resolution to 
the utmost. Along in April, say, this mixture was carefully pre- 
pared, and placed in its customary position, with the spoon, which 
last you washed when you had used it — if you remembered, or had 
time! Three days you took the stuff, then three days you didn't, 
then three days you did, and three days you didn’t. I think there 
were three sets of dose-days, alternating with three sets of blank 
days, then you were supposed to be purified from all effects of 
heavy winter feeding. 

I hated the ordeal until I was eleven, when I read “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and found Mrs. Wakeford Squeers administering the 
same concoction to the pupils of Dotheboys Hall, down in York- 
shire. After that, I rather enjoyed it, feeling that I was doing some- 
thing historic and literary. Clarence and Grant and Le, having no 
such literary sustenance, went on hating it, and enjoying themselves 
inventing various evasions. Lots of times I’ve seen Clarence chuck 
his dose into the kitchen sink, then walk away, wiping his lips with 
elaborate care, audibly muttering about “that doggoned stuff.” 
Mother would smile with sympathetic congratulation when he cut 
through the sitting room — and he took pains to exit that way. I 
never told on him, Let every man be fully persuaded as to his own 
complexion. 

Every time mother went East — went back home to Pennsyl- 
vania — she brought back many little paper bags of dried herbs; 
pennyroyal, catnip, thyme, sage, “old man,” hoarhound and boneset; 
herbs gathered in the fields and meadows of her girlhood home, and 
from her mother’s garden. When we children were suddenly gripped 
with an understandable pain, mother promptly brewed a queer- 
smelling tea in a tiny saucepan, and the afflicted one drank it stand- 
ing, swiftly and silently. Hoarhound for colds, pennyroyal for stum- 
mick-ache. Dr. Lornsdorf called mother “The Chester County 
Doctor,” and declared it was her fault that he didn’t earn his salary. 
Father paid him by the year, no matter how well we were or how 
sick we were. He was rarely called to our house for we were as 
healthy as a flock of wild geese. 

Of patent medicines of the time, I sorrow to say that I remem- 
ber, at this writing, only a few brands. Dr. Price’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, made, I think, by the same Dr. Price who made the bak- 
ing powder that everybody used. Or was it Dr. Pierce? Don’t 
everybody answer at once. ‘“Warner’s Safe Kidney Cure’ was a 
household word with us, in the late Eighties. Lydia E. Pinkham 
Was then in her professional zenith, her benign face, her carefully 
crimped “front” hair, her lace necktie and circular breastpin adorn- 
ing every old barn and fence corner. “Sloan’s Liniment” was an- 
nounced from fence rails, and tumbledown barns, and. Father John’s 
medicine, though I can’t say whether it was “bitters” or a liniment. 
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His picture, too, was benign in the extreme, and clerical. “s 
was mighty popular, and the snakelike ad was everywhere. ‘Swi 
Safe Specific,” I think the initials meant. If you contradict me, 
prove they didn’t. I’ve forgotten what “‘S. S. S.” cured, if anything. 

One of my favorite home pictures is of our most memorable 
Hired Girl, Mary Mendalhahl, rolling Blue Mass pills. Pinching off 
a bit from a large ball of the stuff, she would roll it with the finger 
of her right hand in the palm of her left hand, her facial expression 
serious unto solemnity. She took quantities of Blue Mass, maintain- 
ing its superior virtues as “a purge.” As she rolled the pills, she 
discoursed on the folks she had known “back in Ohio’? who had 
been preserved to continued usefulness by the sustained use of Blue 
Mass. (To this day the words are capitalized, to my imagination.) 
Le and I wanted to take some, and roll our own pills, as Mary did. 
Le told father about the many folks ‘‘back in Ohio” who had been 
cured by Blue Mass, and might she and Rea take some, please? 
Father said, “Umph! So that’s what's the matter with the Ohio 
people! I’ve often wondered!” So that was that, and we fell back 
on pennyroyal and boneset. 


VI. Our Ice Boy 


There were two ice houses on the Little River that I remem- 
ber. There may have been more, but I am speaking of the two “I 
saw with my own eyes,” as children say. One of these original cold 
storage plants was situated on the west side of the river, and ’way 
up the river, possibly not far from the Campbell mansion — the 
“old” round-towered white stone house that can, to this day, bring 
to my world-worn heart an honest-to-goodness thrill. The tower 
intrigued me. It meant “Ivanhoe,” the incarceration of the Prisoner 
of Chillon, and little Constance de Beverley’s living tomb — all the 
perilous glories and darksome horrors of the feudal castle. The 
other ice plant, in a neighborly, friendly, intimate way belonged to 
Us; to Gummy Thomas, and the Sawyer boy, “Them Browns,” and 
the Sowerses, and Woodmans. 

Our Ice House stood on the river bank on the northwest corner 
of Oak and Waco, an unpainted weather-browned, frame, prisonlike 
structure, with a long, steep runway into the water. It was within 
easy sprinting distance of our house. When an S. O. S. call came 
from the ice house, a Gang summons for help, or loot, or fight, you 
could get to the scene of excitement before the worst was over. 
Certainly it took a little longer to get there from The Grove, or the 
pasture, or the upper woods, but you could make it even from these 
outlying fastnesses. You ask Gummy if you couldn’t. He’ll remem- 
ber. Folks like Gummy don’t forget. God knows in what sort of 
hearts to plant the tender little sprigs that take substantial root in 
their long and gentle growing. 

Our Ice House was owned by George Harris, but stood on our 
ground. The Harris home was in the vicinity of the standpipe; at 
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least in my memory these two important objectives were not far 
apart. I realize this is a sentimental rather than a geographic de- 
scription. The Harris home was north of Central and at least two 
blocks west of Waco, on Riverview. There, that was a difficult 
mathematical calculation, and I feel better. George Harris had two 
sons, Ernest and Cecil. Cecil was my brother Grant’s particular 
and close friend. At our house he was “Pete” Harris, He may have 
been ‘Pete’ at school. We all loved and admired him, for a more 
delightful boy never cracked timely jokes, I do believe. 


The Harris house was a large frame one, imposing, with many 
claims to elegance and luxury. It had a billiard room, the only pri- 
vate billiard room in Wichita at the time, I think. One winter 
Grant took Effie Wright and me down to Harris’s to play billiards 
about once a week. Effie’s playing and mine added vivacity to the 
game, and Cecil and Grant were very polite and gallant about it. 
Cecil had a young lady cousin, from Canada, Miss Emma Howard, 
visiting the Harrises that winter. Her game was a trifle less exhil- 
arating than Effie’s and mine, and she kept up a running commen- 
tary on the shots made by the several players. No matter what sort 
of shot it was, Miss Emma made a cheerful and appropriate com- 
ment. 


One night we all stood breathless while Cecil sighted a range 
for a crack shot. Grant said it was easy; he had seen it done a dozen 
times; Cecil said no, sir, that combination of positions was not pos- 
sible on a billiard table once in ten years, and that it took a steady 
herve and fine calculation. Grant said pooh, he wished it was his 
shot; and Cecil said go on, and shoot, if you know so much about it, 
and Grant said he wouldn’t dream of robbing him of the chance, 
and Cecil said then what was eatin’ him? We girls didn’t make any 
comment, but we were proud of the boys, and interested, and lis- 
tened anxiously to the pros and cons. 


Finally after much Solemn walking around the table, much 
leaning down to squint at the juxtaposition of the balls from all 
angles; much energetic chalking of the cue, and lordly silencing of 
Grant’s reiterated skepticism, Cecil prepared to make the crucial 
shot. In a suspended silence he rammed the ball across the green — 
and missed. Instantly Emma cried, “Oh Cecil! You didn’t make it!” 
Cecil turned to her gravely. “Why, Emma,” he said, in a tone of 
candid astonishment, “How can you tell?” The retort broke the 
tension, and the game went on. 


Cecil was the wittiest and the most humorous boy I've ever 
known, and in saying this I do not forget how clever Grant was. 
Cecil had a possible rival —I mean a rival in my estimation — in 
Bert Everest, whose father was Chancellor of Garfield University. 
Bert reigned in the University from 1886 to 1890 — which years 
Span the life of the University — the veritable prince of the boyish 
wits assembled there. In the Nineties Bruce Priddy was our Society 
Wit, but Bruce was not a humorist. He was a wit. Wit is of the 
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head; humor is of the heart; wit laughs at; humor laughs with. 
Bruce’s nature was not large enough or sympathetic enough; his 
heart was not wide open to human contacts. Grant was witty, but, 
like Bruce, his tastes were cultural and aristocratic. Grant’s pride 
did his beautiful heart powers sustained injustice. 

But Cecil and Bert — and my brother Clarence — were humor- 
ists; it was the nature of their intellectual and emotional constitu- 
tion. Inherently, they were capable of seeing the incongruities of 
life and laughing them off, otherwise they would have to cry them 
off. The humorist is a man of profound tears and profound laugh- 
ter. He uses the laughter to forestall the tears, for always the deep 
and aching heart of him needs defense. Bruce’s wit was calculated, 
and literary, and sometimes deliberately timed and rehearsed, a wit 
closely allied to criticism, which, in a man as socially cultured and 
petted as Bruce was, easily becomes elegantly-tintured satire. Cecil 
and Bert were what we call “just naturally funny.” It was spon- 
taneous combustion with them. 

Well, Cecil Harris was our Ice Boy. He wrote two books. You 
know them? I knew you didn’t. Then it’s up to me to tell you about 
them. 


VII. “Down the River” 


Cecil Harris was Our Ice Boy, but he should not have been 
our Ice Boy, or anybody’s ice boy. Even as a girl I knew it was a 
crime to keep that charming, clever boy lugging ice to people’s 
backdoors simply because his father owned an ice house. Just as 
it was a crime to keep Grant Woodman penned behind a bank 
counter simply because his father owned a bank. The fathers of 
these boys assumed to themselves the right to determine their 
sons’ future, and to dominate that future. Dave Leahy says that 
the real tragedies of Wichita’s early history have not been written. 
Here is one: the loss of Cecil Harris and Grant Woodman to liter- 
ary expression of worth — probably to literary distinction and 
fortune — through the boys’ unquestioning loyalty to their 
fathers’ wishes. 

When Grant was put in his father’s bank, as Assistant Cashier, 
he was going on sixteen. As he was not tall enough to reach the 
counter with comfort, a long, narrow, wooden platform was made 
for him to stand on. One of Cecil’s hands was bigger than the other, 
because he became an ice man before he attained his full growth. 
He used to expatiate on the fact that his “hands didn’t track,” with 
many a gallant quip. It was his right hand, stretched and over- 
developed by clutching the big, ice-weighted gripper, or forceps, or 
whatever you call that caliper-thing men carry ice with. Tongs, 
perhaps, is the technical word. They are dead now, these brilliant 
boys; dead long ago; dead with them their unrealized longings to 
write and paint — “‘to be somebody,” in Nancy Hank’s pathetic 
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phrase. Only my heart is left to grieve over the stultification of 
their beautiful powers. Dear boys, hail and farewell! I know, and 
I— remember. 

Cecil’s two books are before me as I write. He set up the type 
himself, in his home. Who bound the books is not recorded. They 
are identical in style of binding and size; the prose, in yellow 
boards; the poetry, in marbled green-and-white-and-red. Both are 
trimmed with black, pebbly cloth. “Down the River” contains 158 
pages; “‘Cecil’s Poems,” 69 pages. The poetry book is dedicated 
“By C. H. H. to His Cousin, Emma Howard, of Toronto, Can.” 
The history is dedicated “To U. G. Woodman, in Memory of Our 
Adventurous Trip Down the River.” The books are copyrighted in 
Cecil's name, but the copyright notices contain no dates. The trip 
down the Arkansas — the boys got as far as Arkansas City — was 
taken in 1887, and an inscription, in my writing, in “Cecil’s Poems,” 
places the year of that book as 1889, 

__ “Down the River’ is illustrated by thirty-three woodcuts 
signed “U. G. W.”” They are meant to be funny, and they are that. 
“Grant's Tools” are pictured as a decrepit hatchet, and a saw with 
teeth like baby pyramids. The illustrations include portraits of 
Cecil, Grant and myself; pictures of “The Wichita,” the boat in 
which the boys made the trip; “The Water Work,” “Grant on 
Duty,” “Arkansas City,” “Sunrise” and “Parting at Lakeside.” 
These poor little skits of humor are now the only tangible proofs 
of Grant’s desire to be an artist. 

__The history is further embellished by three excellent blue 
prints by Cecil. One is a “Map Showing Lakeside and the Residence 
of George E. Harris”; one, ‘The Residence of George E. Harris”; 
the third, “Map Showing the Route of The Wichita.” From the 
map I Jearn that “Forest Place,” the Harris home, was 333 River- 
view Avenue. Riverview is the next street east of Sherman. So 
I was in error. Consider apology presented. “Forest Place” in 
itself is a reason why Cail should not have been lugging ice 
around town. A boy who lived in a house like that should have 

n in college, 

The history begins with the inception of The Big Idea, and 
follows the adventure until the boys are back in town, and on their 
Jobs, Cecil with his ice grippers, Grant in the bank, standing on 
his platform. The account is what might be called “intimate.” 
Cecil gets a thorn in his footsie; Grant records the accident under 
the caption, “Cecil Gets a Pointer.” In Oxford, ‘The nearest house 
was the nearest, so we made for it with both feet, and filled the 
front yard with them.” Grant, rifle in hand, is waiting for a shot 
at some cranes. He wears, Cecil says, ‘‘a I-wish-the-fellers-at-the- 
bank-could-see-now expression.” When they tire of dominoes, 
Grant looks at the map to see where they are going. Neither of 
them can tell. Cecil reflects on the situation: “There is one dis- 
couraging thing about not knowing where you are going. That is, 
you can never tell when you get there.” The bread having been 
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mislaid, Cecil spends an hour looking on the map for it. The boys 
are in a cornfield, looking for Geuda Springs. It is totally dark. 
Grant is in the lead, with the glimmer. Cecil is impressed with 
Grant’s self-confidence. ‘Such presence of mind,” he records, “I 
never beheld, although I have in my time witnessed several fights, 
besides seeing a colored woman baptized.” In_Arkansas City, 
Cecil meets a friend. He introduces Grant. ‘Grant raised his 
flipper, and clenched daddles with our new friend.” 

“Cecil's Poems” are pitifully crude; crude in form and content, 
full of errors in spelling, punctuation and taste. This is because 
the boy was taken out of school in the Eighth Grade. Nor is the 
writing Cecil as witty as the speaking Cecil. As in most first books, 
in both books the literary effort is apparent. But I claim the books 
are precious indications of the ambition and bent of the boy. 


The following advertisement appears in the “Poems”: 

“Read ‘Down the River.’ By Cecil H. Harris. The book is 
the only complete history of Harris and Woodman’s famous trip 
now before the public. It contains 33 beautiful illustrations, kindly 
furnished by the expert engraver, U. G. Woodman. Reduced rates 
will be given to Insane Asylums, Soap Factories, and Museums.” 


VIII. Eats 


It was at a Sunday School picnic, in old Shuman Park, that I 
saw my first banana. I did not eat the banana. The experience 
was vicarious. The banana was consumed by a thin little boy who 
sat opposite me at the table. The thin little boy, who wore a solemn 
expression and a polka-dot sailor tie, was taking alternate bites 
of a corpulent, olive-green pickle, held in one hand, and a white, 
soft-looking substance, longer and thinner than the pickle, in the 
other. With a fine flourish, the thin little boy would take a bite 
of the pickle, then, with another flourish, a bit of the other edible, 
whatever it was. The soft-looking white food was of a smooth even 
roundness, whereas the pickle had bumps upon it, and was inclined 
to obesity in the middle, like a city alderman. 

I watched the thin little boy taking alternate bites, until by 
increasing curiosity grew painful. 

“What's he eatin’?” I whispered to a little girl next to me, who 
was consuming a wheel-like sugar cookie. 

“He’s eatin’ bandano and pickle,” the little girl whispered back, 
with a shrewish smile. “It'll make him sick as a dog. You 
jes’ wait!” 

The boy next to her heard us whispering. 

“Pickle and bandano!” he scorned, waving a half-eaten sand- 
wich. “Pickle an’ bandano together! Who ever heard of eatin’ pickle 


an’ bandano to onct!”” 
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I inquired no further, though m 
nee u ; 'y state of dar! s 
Ee ee yawas out of the running. An oan Teas 
ittle boy being led off the grounds by a ious “ 
rent.” The boy was pale, hi HeeTe Taceedi ee 
Ene cee pale, his steps uncertain. If I envied him 


I wore a new pink lawn dress to th icni i i 
' v \ at 5 
pou ceimmediwith artow ruffles. The rifles Sere ie ae 
row white lace. arlie McAdams was at the picni i 
by the pump, waiting our turn to i SOLE hone 
DY : 5 get a drink, he told m 
peed pinik ot ress ond I was deenly thrilled. Charlie aa e ae 
sweet” er, and had reached that unab 
where yen oneds und eee thes, guyed and pleas thick 
a Baptis urch Sunday School picnic. All I re 
gbout it! pate pandeno: ay ew, dress, and Charlie's Sea 
7 ree o’cloc was tenderly conducted h 
and wobbly as to my knees. A “sick ick” alee 
Ean a UE | ick stummick” usually climaxed 


One of the boys I knew — he’s a Chicago busi 
ate the peeling of his first banana. It seems anctedibie, an, be 
managed it somehow. Which is not surprising. The banana was 
auew luxury, and no instructions came with the first consignments 
of the fruit to Wichita. It was years before he could endure the 
sight of a banana. He was worse about bananas than Huse Taylor 
was about peaches. Bring a plate or a basket of peaches into the 
room where Huse was, and he’d turn white as muslin, and sort of 
cave in, imploring you with suffering eyes to get away with those 
dam peaches! He said it was the fuzz. Several times I’ve seen Le 
retreat in awe and confusion at the sight of Huse’s misery at the 
appearance of her proferred hospitality — golden-fleshed Lakeside 
Dae finally learned to pass up peaches when Huse was 


_In the Seventies t Was an abundance of wild i 
prairie chicken, wild turkey, ducks and geese. At Tawa there en 
in our home, for father and the boys found their recreation in 

unting, and brought home heavy bags of beautiful, beautiful 
game, plump and multi-colored. Buffalo meat was common; veni- 
Sou not uncommon. Bear meat was considered a delicacy, I suppose 
ecause it was a rarity. It was tough and stringy, Victor Murdock 
says. I can’t distinguish one meat flavor from another, unless it’s 
sheep, which I loathe. I think quite too much good human imagina- 
tion is wasted on meat flavors. Who cares? It’s all a matter of 
high blood-pressure and defunct kidneys, anyway. Blindfolded, the 
average person wouldn’t know one from the other, unless it’s sheep. 
j Il I remember is the dear little quail wishbones, and soft gray 
uzzy turkey feathers that Lc and I used for our doll hats — such 
darling doll-hat feathers! And the stiff turkey feathers, that we 
made dusters of, for mother. But I am writing of the Eighties 
When the buffalo and the bear had “gone where the woodbine 
twineth and the twang-doodle ceaseth to mourn.” 
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Oysters came in tin cans, flat, box-like cans, about two inches 
deep, and eight or ten inches each other way. The cans had no 
gaudy paper labels, no decorations. They were just tin cans, made 
to hold oysters. No advertising, no aesthetic appeal, no publicity 
medium, those cans. When I see the gaudy tin and glass and paper 
containers now lined up on grocery store shelves, I often think of 
those candid oyster cans, and how typical they were of the forth- 
right age they served. A tin can was a tin can then; now it’s a 
boudoir ornament. 

Oatmeal and cornmeal came in bulk; so did rice, and hominy, 
and tea and salt and pepper. The big, fat, saltless soda-crackers 
came in huge, paper-lined wooden boxes, from which you were 
served to a pound or two. They were jolly-looking crackers, built 
on the architectural design of a pincushion, for brisk prairie appe- 
tites. The grocery boy, his hat acock, whistling his head off, left 
on your kitchen table a series of dark-brown packages, tied with 
white twine, not a heap of expensive “sanitary containers,” bottles 
and boxes and cans and cartons dolled up with color and design, 
to be discarded by the bushel — by the ton in the course of a year! 


IX. When Rallies Were Racy 


For the first time since 1884 I find myself very much aroused 
on the subject of the presidential campaign. Not since that year 
have I actually cared who’s elected, and why. Especially, why. 
For eight years I’d been waiting to vote for Herbert Hoover for 
President; for eight steadfast years have I admired that man’s 
capacity for exalted public service. Faithful as the heart of a 
mongrel pup has my hope waited for that November hour to strike 
when Herbert Hoover's name would be placed before the suffrage 
of the sovereign people. 

My caring so much has brought back poignant memories of 
the campaign of 1884, when James G. Blaine was in nomination 
on the Republican ticket. My father was a personal friend of 
Blaine’s, and an absolute believer in Blaine’s personal and political 
fitness for the place. When father gave a man his allegiance, of 
public or private sort, it was without reservation, a generous 
expenditure of his best resources of heart and brain and pocket- 
book. At home we were constantly subject to the backfire of this 
enthusiasm, and our response was in kind. For weeks and weeks 
in our nightly prayers, Le and I added a petition for James G. 
Blaine, the letter of which was for Blaine, the spirit of which was 
for our adored father. I do not know how Lc handled the item, 
but my line was “. . . and please make James G. Blaine President 
of the United States! Amen!” And I know Lc had a similar line, 
for one summer night she woke me. 


“I forgot to pray for Blaine!” she whispered, urgently. “What 
would you do?” 
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“I won't tell,” I said, after hasty reflection, “and tomorrow 
night you can put him first.” 


The incident shows the status of matters Republican in our 
house, in the campaign of 1884. 


_ I said that my present live political interest brought back 
poignant memories. This is true because I had not known my 
brother, Clarence, until we went on an overland trip, mainly to 
attend a Republican rally at El Dorado. On this blessed trip he 
drove the white horses, and I sat on the front seat of the spring 
wagon — usually called “the shooting wagon” —and father and 
mother occupied the back seat. Father and Clarence had their 
shotguns along, two Red Irish setters accompanied us, and there 
was a good deal of hunting along the way, and by the way. The 
trip covered ten days, but I remember only the stop at El Dorado, 
and some talk of going to the theater in Towanda — which was 
one of Clarence’s jokes. We went as far as Emporia, for father 
had to see a man there who had Merino sheep for sale. One of 
my dearest treasured memories is how surprisingly delightful 
Clarence proved himself to be on that trip. Sweet-tempered, gentle, 
humorous, genial, quick in fancy and invention, a combination of 
Addison and Goldsmith and Douglas Jerrold, and all this revelation 
for my benefit, giggling on the front seat beside him! Those 
priceless autumn hours, driving across prairies browning and crisp, 
with Clarence making up humorous narratives about the farmers 
we met on the road, the village characters we saw on various Main 
streets, and about dogs and ducks and gateposts! 


In El Dorado we stopped at a hotel which had long, narrow, 
sort of sway-back corridors. I mean those strips of floors had an 
uncertain way of responding to the tread, as if they really didn’t 
mean to accommodate you by staying put! The face-and-hand 
washing equipment was a heavy white china pitcher and bowl, and 
a tin cup on a flippery,floppery wooden stand. There was no tin 
cup on Clarence’s flippery-floppery wash-stand, so I threw him 
mine, through the transom aperture, the transom being gone. All 
I remember about the table service is father’s remark about the 
eggs, at the noon dinner. We had quail that father and Clarence 
had shot that morning, and father had an omelette that didn’t 
meet his approval. 

“How old are these eggs?” he asked the waiter, a thin, slope- 
shouldered boy with a red-bordered towel for an apron. 

“T don’t know,” said the boy, looking scared. 

“How old are you?” demanded father, wheeling upon him. 

“Seventeen,” said the boy, eyeing the omelette with extreme 
apprehension. 

“Then naturally you wouldn’t know,” said father, shortly. 
“You were a baby when these eggs were grandfathers. Take 
’em away!” 
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El Dorado was dressed up for the rally, and was agog with 
strangers. The grassy streets were lined with teams, and buggies, 
and saddled horses; hitch-rail space was hard to get. Many horses 
were picketed out, and nibbled at the dried grass from pure absent- 
mindedness, dragging their attendant buggies and wagons after 
them as they pursued the tenor of their thoughts. There was a 
band blaring away in front of the hotel and later in front of the 
hall where the speaking was to be. For the speaker — Oh Great- 
ness, how vain is thy story!—was John James Ingalls, United 
States senator. Ingalls was stopping at the hotel, I guess. Anyway, 
he and father had a long conversation in the parlor that afternoon, 
while mother and I fought fall flies in our bedroom, and Clarence 
hung around the fringes of the music. He had almost infinite 
powers of self-amusement. 

After supper there was a flambeau procession, headed by 
Ingalls and some local dignitaries in two surreys, and the band 
playing “John Brown’s Body,” “Rally Round the Flag,” “Marching 
Through Georgia” and “Over the Garden Wall.” The last-named 
was a tremendously popular street ballad at the time. The chorus 
had a charming lilt, and the words ran thus: 


“Over the garden wall, 
The sweetest girl of all! 
There never were yet 
Such eyes of jet, 
And you may bet 
T’'ll never forget 
The night our lips in kisses met 
Over the Garden Wall!” 


The torches flared, the band boomed, the spectators hummed 
the tune playing, and small boys toiled tirelessly up and down the 
sides of the procession, dodging now here, now there, as gusts of 
enthusiasm broke loose at local points, or casualties attracted 
attention from time to time. 

At eight o'clock everybody went to the hall where the speak- 
ing was to be. The band was blaring away with undiminished 
vigor, and torchlights were everywhere, erratic but trustworthy 
in the main. It was a brilliant scene. And from the surrounding 
darkness came the occasional neigh of a tired horse! We were 
ushered to front seats. Ingalls’ thoughtfulness, no doubt. On the 
platform, erect on a straight-backed wooden chair, beside a Local 
Dignitary on a chair of the same sort, sat Ingalls, observant, 
immaculate, finished, a latent voleano in a buttoned-up Prince 
Albert. Behind him, on more straight-backed wooden chairs, was 
ranged a mixed chorus; “very much mixed,” father said afterward. 
The chorus was accompanied by the band, and the accumulated 
and concentrated volume of these musical forces was like to split 
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the sides of the hall, already crowded to its capacity. The windows 
were filled with eager faces, looking in from without. 

The opening number on the program was announced by the 
Local Dignitary. A song, by the chorus. The chorus got to its feet 
by sections, and sang with gusto and emphasis a parody on “Over 
the Garden Wall.” This song had to be sung three times before 
the perspiring and gratified chorus was permitted to re-seat itself 
on the straight-backed wooden chairs, so popular and apropos it 
was. I remember only a few lines of the chorus of the parody: 


“| .. And you may bet 
We never shall let 
Such men as Cleveland and Hendryx get 
Over the White House wall!” 


When the chorus sat down, the Local Dignitary rose. After 
the usual verbose apology for being alive in general, and being on 
that particular spot in particular, he made a few scattering 
remarks, intended to introduce Ingalls, the most distinguished 
citizen of the mid-west. At least he said his remarks were scatter- 
ing. And they were. He was right. One of these “scatterings” 
was a direct reference to a scandal, then enjoying wide vogue, in 
the private life of the Democrat candidate for President. The 
scandal, you remember, pertained to the discovery, in some small 
town in New York or in New Jersey, if my memory is not at fault, 
of a natural son of Cleveland, and the boy’s mother. His campaign 
managers, falling foul of his persistent humor, telegraphed Cleve- 
land, begging for a denial of the rumor that they might make 
public. Promptly, Cleveland telegraphed back, “Rumor true. Make 
no denial,” or words very like that. And this manly honesty won 
Grover Cleveland more votes than “the scandal” cost him. 

This reference in scattering remarks of the local dignitary 
was most likely a cue the chorus, for when he concluded that 
rested and grinning aggregation rose, with arch glances, as if about 
to spring something exceedingly funny. Then, to the energetic 
booming of the band, the chorus sang a spirited song about the 
possible social situation in the White House if Cleveland were 
elected. Again I recali only the refrain. One section of the chorus 
would demand, 


“Maw, Maw, where’s my Paw?” 
And the other section would answer, coquettishly, 
“Gone to the White House, haw haw haw!” 
This song almost stampeded the audience. Women looked 
down, giggling in a private and ladylike fashion; men wiped their 


eyes from helpless laughter, and the small boys, not knowing what 
it was all about, yelped with sympathetic glee. 
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The chorus subsided, and the clamor abated. Ingalls rose from 
his straight-backed chair, tall, thin, straight as a flagpole, his 
erect and supple body under magnificent control, his eyes keen as 
an eagle’s. He stood waiting for the tumult of applause to spend 
itself, unmoved, unsmiling, so alive that he seemed to cast off 
little sparkles. When he was allowed to speak, coldly, fastidiously, 
The First Gentleman of Kansas proceeded to lambast the Demo- 
crats, their principles, their purposes, their ideals, their history; 
he rendered unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s — in such 
shape that Caesar would neither have known nor accepted them! 

For an hour and a half his stately presence dominated the 
hall; for an hour and a half the clear-cut, beautiful, polished sen- 
tences followed each other, like veteran soldiers in some brilliant 
war maneuver; for an hour and a half the even, modulated, vibrant 
voice held sway with a fascination with which no opposition of 
thought or intention could contest. Surely no man, save perhaps 
Brann of Texas, ever had such a vocabulary of invective, of crit- 
icism, of restriction, of mordant characterization. Without appar- 
ent passion, firm, elegant, vigilant, vitriolic, logical as nature 
herself, appositive, dynamic, sustained — my Heavens, that hour 
and a half in little old El Dorado, in the fall of ’84! 

What did he say, you ask? How do I know! It is not what he 
SAID; it is never what a man says; it is always what a man IS. 
It was what Ingalls was — an intellectual power, compelling, dom- 
inant, a dynamo of invective that seared and hurt, and flamed, 
scintillant and glancing, around the squirming object at his aristo- 
cratic feet! For it was a period of personal attack, remember, 
when men in their political and business controversies did not 
spare to deal with personalities of an intimate sort. He buried the 
Democratic party, Jefferson and Jackson and their henchmen, and 
we saw the rounded earth fitting neatly above the mound, and 
heard the mourners leave the graveyard. 

And after we had gone to bed, far into the night, we heard 
a distant and itinerant singing, as if some half-shot night revellers 
roamed the streets, arms entwined: 


“And you may bet 

We never shall let 

Such men as Cleveland and Hendryx get 
Over the White House wall!” 


X. Stylish Company 


Along in the very early Eighties Le and I began to take an 
interest in the stranger guests who came and went at our house 
like brilliant birds of passage, subtly suggestive of foreign skies 
and lands our poor Kansas-bound eyes would never behold. For 
the most part these arresting stranger folk were from New York 
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state, or from Pennsylvania, or New England, sections in which 
father had wide acquaintance. They were prospective buyers of 
Kansas land, or were seeking to lend money on Kansas land — 
that’s where father came in, I guess—or were visiting for the 
first time the scenes of past investments. In short, they were 
clients of The First Arkansas Valley Bank, whom father enter- 
tained in the course of business. They were entertained graciously, 
and with the best we had, but in the last analysis it was a matter 
of “good business.” 

As Le and I grew more civilized, less interested in boys’ 
sports, and more careful about our clothes; as we unconsciously 
sloughed off some of the tomboy and took on some of the “‘ladylike,”” 
we began to find these house guests the source of curious, furtive 
interest. Occasionally we were called into the library after dinner, 
and presented to “the stylish company.” Two silent little brown 
girls, with hair in freshly-ribboned pigtails, standing hand in hand, 
just inside the door, ready to take instant flight. The Stylish 
Company patted us on the head, asked our names, and shook our 
limp little fists. ‘Fine, healthy-looking children, Mrs. Woodman,” 
said the Stylish Company, sizing us up politely. “Is this the sort 
you raise in Kansas?” 

Father had a small, well-stocked wine cellar that was kept 
sternly locked, being requisitioned only when momentous guests 
were in the house. Lc used to call ’em “Wine Company.” As I 
grew taller and more steady-gaited, sometimes I would be com- 
missioned to take wine into the library, on a silver tray, and pass 
it around. It was some occasion when I was thus honored, for 
it was always at father’s request that I did so. 

I think the proudest moment of my girlhood was when father 
presented Governor John Martin to me, not me to Governor John 
Martin. Before that, I was “a little girl’; after that, I was — to 
myself at least —“‘a young lady,” before that, I was a hoyden; 
after that, I was — well) an improvement, and going strong. Under 
the impetus of my new social stature, I tried to cut out slang, 
stopped playing with the boys, and rode horseback “sideways.” 
And just when Le and I had mastered the precarious art of 
“circus riding,” too! 

I do not remember how Martin looked, or who else was 
present, or whether I was passing wine or not. I remember only 
father’s voice as he said, “Daughter, this is our Governor, Mr. 
Martin,” and best of all— Oh dearly best of all!—the tone in 
which he continued, turning to Martin, “My daughter, Governor.” 
I like to think that something in my manner or my looks suddenly 
impressed father that I was “growing up,” and would henceforth 
deserve something better than “‘little girl’ consideration. And I 
think, weighing the memory of that moment, that my woman- 
hood — the sense of the dignity of being a woman — came to me 
in that instant, a conscious dawning out of the warm crimson of 
father’s tone, and his manner of grave ceremony. I may often 
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have proved unworthy of that hour, but I have never proved 
unmindful of it. 


There were two gentlemen from Philadelphia whom I remem- 
ber with great distinctness; two Robert L. Millers, father and son. 
They were men of wealth and leisure, traveling for pleasure, and 
were vastly interested in what they termed “the romance of 
frontier civilization,” a characterization that father played up to 
with tact and imagination. Lc and I were deeply impressed with 
the dignity of their deportment and with their beautiful clothes, 
prominent among which were spats, dress canes and eye glasses 
attached to broad black ribbons. Robert L., Junior, had sideburns, 
the first we’d had in the house. I liked ’em; Le didn’t. We used 
| to argue in whispers about those sideburns after we went to bed. 

I admired them because some of the generals I liked in United 
States history were pictured with flourishing ones. “Who cares 
about history!” Le would whisper, vehemently. ‘This isn’t history 
now!” Not having the historic consciousness, she brought an 
unbiased judgment to bear on the subject. 


And the language of the Millers—Oh it was grand, just 
perfectly grand! High-toned, dictionary words, delivered with such 
precision and careful placement as never was! Mother had known 
all the Millers in Philadelphia when she was a girl, and so had 
Aunt Annie, visiting us from Chester County, at the time, so the 
Miller visit had a touch of intimacy in it. Mr. Miller, Senior, played 
checkers with me, and made quite a pet of Le, but he never won 
her complete confidence on account of his spats. Someway she 
mistrusted ‘em; just simply couldn’t be reconciled to ’em. I think 
it was because father didn’t wear spats. She resented the tacit 
Miller assumption of superior taste. Lc’s love for her father was 
of surpassing integrity. 


XI. “Miss Frank” 


Then there was the Briggs family, of Albany, New York, 
most of whom visited us off and on for years, even after they 
became settled items of the Kansas landscape. There were three 
Briggs sisters, and a brother, youngest of the family, a stalwart, 
breezy fellow fresh from Yale. Albert ultimately married and 
settled in Cheney. The oldest sister, Mrs. Kate McKee, a widow 
with three handsome little sons, spent most of her time, after the 
Briggses discovered Kansas, on the road between Albany and that 
Mecca of eastern capital. The next sister, Mrs. Harry Dean, and 
her husband, settled in Newton. : 


The ladies of the family whom we knew best were Miss 
Hannah Andrews, a maternal aunt, rather a majestic woman, and 
the youngest sister Frances — our dear ‘Miss Frank.” On their 
initial visit the ladies were accompanied by Mr. Horace Rennie, Mother in 1885 
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their man of business, and the executor of their father’s will. Miss 
Frank bought, in sequence, two places on what is now East 
Douglas, seven or eight miles out, one on the north side of the 
road, and one, farther out, on the south side. On these farms she 
and Mr. Rennie lived many years. The houses are tumbledown 
now. Passing the one on the north side of the road, I always 
think of Miss Frank, and fancy I see Mr. Rennie, sitting on the 
edge of the rickety porch, dying bravely alone —for that is the 
way he died, early one morning before Miss Frank was stirring. 
A courtly gentleman of the old proud school was Mr. Horace 
Rennie, formal in speech and manner, faithful without ostentation, 
capable of unswerving loyalty to a trust. 

Pretty soon the Briggses bought a large ranch near the trestle 
of the Missouri Pacific, in the Flint Hills. Here they foregathered 
every summer, and here the three handsome little McKee boys 
had the time of their city-bred lives. One day the six-year-old 
Scottie, who looked like one of Reynolds’ cherubs, was found 
tugging at the side of a rock that weighed several tons. His brother 
Paul rushed up in a panic. “Don’t move that rock, Scottie!’ he 
yelled. “Mr. Rennie wants it right there!’ Mr. Rennie used to 
tell that one on Scottie with great enjoyment. Scottie was drowned 
two years later in the Hudson, and all the years that mother and 
I lived on the Hudson we never quite forgave the beautiful river 
for accepting Scottie, that exquisite child. 

When we went to the ranch the Missouri Pacific conductor 
always stopped the train just this side of the trestle, instead of 
taking us on to Reese. This privilege was accorded us by Hobart, 
President of the then new railroad. I wonder is that name right? 
He was a friend of father’s. As we piled down from the platform 
the passengers in the train craned their necks out of the car 
windows, probably thinking it was a hold-up or a wash-out. Then 
we trekked over to the Briggs ranch, possibly a mile across the 
hills. To me the Flint Hills were pure happiness; unbroken solitude, 
unbroken silence. Love of silence and solitude has ever been my 
favorite obsession, and the Hills offered it ungrudged opportunity. 
Often I wandered alone all day, returning to the ranch only when 
darkness drove me there, tired and elate with dreams. 

The Briggs ladies were my childhood’s idea of consummate 
elegance. They were large, well-proportioned, fine-looking women, 
with stately manners, impeccable self-confidence, and the habits 
that come from long possession of wealth. They all wore wide, 
thick, bandlike gold bracelets, and long swaying gold watch chains. 
The chains were attached to cased watches held in little black silk 
crocheted pockets, said pockets being sewed to the basque, high up 
on the bust, or very low on the right side, that is, below the waist- 
line. f They always had rich black lace scarfs about them, or 
hanging negligently from their arms, scarfs not needed, but an 
intrinsic part of their toilettes. The lengths of their billowy black 
silk skirts, shining and creaky, seemed literally able to stand alone. 
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Le and I were as much impressed as if we had never seen “good 
black silk.” Whereas we certainly had. Mrs. Marsh Murdock, Mrs. 
English, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Fabrique — all the ladies who called on 
mother wore black silk. Also, the Briggs ladies used the long ‘‘i” 
in “either’’ and “neither,” and right then and there I contracted 
the elegance. 

Father said they were ‘‘astute business women,” but they 
entertained Le and me with stories of ice boats sailing up and 
down the frozen Hudson, and of Albert’s deer hunting in the 
Adirondacks. They talked with mother about Saratoga Springs, 
then a new and excessively fashionable summer resort, and with 
father about farm lands, irrigation and “stocks” which seemed not 
farm animals, but some sort of business papers. So I gathered at 
the time, and I have not gathered much more since. I think it 
was at ‘‘The Springs” that father and mother met the Albany ladies. 

But the day came when Miss Frank, living alone on the farm 
on the north side of the road, was arrested on some technicality. 
When mother heard of it, she sent The Hired Man kitin’ down to 
see if Miss Frank was really in jail. You see this was several years 
after father’s death, so mother had to act on her own. There was 
Miss Frank, technically under arrest, unruffled, long i’s and all; 
established in the jailor’s private quarters, serenely accepting 
the apologies of everybody in sight! When Charles got back he 
said, ‘‘She’s enjoyin’ herself, Mrs. Woodman. Don’t you worry 
about her!” “I am the victim of a rank injustice,” Miss Frank 
said, spaciously, when mother went to see her. “Here I shall 
stay until the Law makes adequate amends.” She stayed in jail 
a day or two, grand and gracious, then, the Law having made some 
concessions that let her down easy, she sent word for her hired 
man to bring her horse and phaeton, and drove home, as from a 
pleasant outing. 

In her low-swung phaeton, driving her sleek yellow horse 
Jennie, Miss Frank - a familiar sight in Wichita and the 
vicinity. Jennie was a member of the leisure class, hauling the 
phaeton as an accommodation, nothing more. I always felt 
assured of this, studying her firm lips and air of inaccessible 
aloofness. Miss Frank and Jennie were under the mutual impres- 
sion that Jennie was one rapid horse, whose ideals of gait were 
founded on those of Maud S. “Now Jennie,” Miss Frank would 
say, gathering up the reins in her carefully-gauntleted hands, 
“Now, Jennie, go just as tight as you can!” Thus admonished, 
Jennie would solemnly amble off, curving absent-mindedly from 
one side of the road to the other, and whisking her tail with great 
energy. I always thought it was this brisk whisking of her tail 
that made Miss Frank think Jennie was going “tight.” The throes 
of impatience I have suffered, going to Thompson’s, with Miss 
Frank cheerfully and continuously pushing on the reins, urging 
Jennie to “go tight,” yet all the time under the sincere impression 
that we had attained an amazing degree of “tightness”! 
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XII. Arrivals 


Speaking of certain people of importance, I am reminded of 
several prominent acquisitions to Wichita society in the year 1884. 
Ed Vail, for instance, came in the fall of that year, an erect, 
up-and-coming young businessman from La Porte, Indiana. He 
was accompanied by his wife, a gracious and cultured woman, 
and a Vassar student, which latter fact made a stir among the 
Intelligentsia of the town. The Vails had come to Wichita in the 
Spring —in June, I think —to establish a jewelry store. There 
was no building available for the purpose, but it was said that 
W. C. Woodman was going to build a new store, and on a chance 
somebody took Mr. Vail to see him. Yes, Woodman said, he was 
going to build immediately, next to his bank, but he planned to 
divide the store space into two sections, one for Mrs. Mary Klentz, 
the milliner, and one for anybody who might want to rent it. 
Mr. Vail said that he would need the whole space, and Woodman 
promised, on certain representations, to have the new store ready 
by September. Later he would build a store for Mrs. Klentz. 
Which he did, as a matter of history, a few doors farther up 
the street. 

So in September back came the Vails, established their resi- 
dence in Wichita, and opened up the jewelry store at 145 North 
Main. They took their first Christmas dinner with the Woodmans, 
and Mr. Vail tells large yarns about the amazing abundance of wild 
game served at that dinner, and the prodigal size of the turkey. 
I like to fancy the details of that first interview, in June of 1884. 
Father was intensely loyal to his town, and I can quite picture the 
enthusiasm with which he met “this new man Vail,” and the 
energy with which he entered into the young man’s plans to locate 
in Wichita. Energy and enthusiasm were father’s most typical 
characteristics. In a business way he fathered half the young men 
in town, their “guide, philosopher and friend.” Mr. Vail, speaking 
of his start in Wichita, is apt to say, “Mr. Woodman was always 
mighty good to me.” I know the praise is sincere on Mr. Vail’s 
part, and deserved on father’s part. 

On the train that brought the Vails that Spring was a family 
named Johnston, a family bound, like the Vails, for Wichita, 
Kansas. Mr. Johnston was a merchant, too, and on arrival in 
“The Mecca of the West” established a drygoods emporium, which 
business is now known as “The Johnston-Larimer Dry Goods 
Company.” Harriet, the youngest daughter, was the member of 
the family whom I knew best, a slender, Titian-haired girl, witty, 
loyal, booky and clever, a popular one of “The Big Seven,” of 
which aggregation of society girls of the Nineties more in due 
season. She had several brothers and sisters; the only one of 
the family left in Wichita is Eleanor — Mrs. David Walker, one of 
the most prominent and best-loved women in Wichita. 


In 1884 came Miss Bessie Carver, from Jacksonville, Illinois; 
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the old home town of the Carvers and the Woodmans. Jacksonville 
was then widely known as “The Athens of the West,” so prolific 
it was in institutions of various sorts, asylums, colleges and female 
seminaries. As a native of Jacksonville I have always been at a 
loss to explain my selection of the town for such an important 
experience as being born. In pride I cannot claim affinity with the 
asylums; in modesty I cannot claim — and substantiate! — affinity 
with the several “institutions of higher learning.” I think my 
choice must have been founded on the presence of the quaint 
and beautiful Town Square —a leisure space of giant elm trees 
inhabited by great numbers of frisking squirrels. 

Well, Bessie Carver came to visit her sister, Mrs. William S. 
Woodman, who lived at the corner of Waco avenue and Oak street. 
(Need I rise to explain to The Moderns that anciently Murdock 
street was named Oak?) And what a “find” the high-spirited, 
laughing Jacksonville girl was, and how her four cousins, the 
Woodmans, rejoiced in their prior claims on her attention and her 
affection! She brought new songs, and new jokes — the Woodmans 
were ever immoderately fond of jokes —and she introduced “The 
Lime-Kiln Club,” the funniest book we had known up to date. 
We read aloud a lot, we five cousins, and giggled and giggled; 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” “The Lime-Kiln Club,” “Tom Sawyer” — the 
bright blue cloth edition ornamented with gold stars — and Grant’s 
favorite funny book, ‘Commodore Rollingpin.” 

She rowed on the river with me, in my Racine boat. We wore 
immense coarse yellow straw hats, for the river was hot of after- 
noons. Besides, the hats were most fetching. They had long yellow 
ribbon “streamers,” and long coquettish rolls in the brim. Cousin 
Bess looked charming in hers, wearing it with a dash that we 
thought extremely ‘Eastern.’ And we had dresses alike, black- 
and-red plaid mother hubbards, trimmed with black velvet. And 
our visiting cousin had beaux, young men who carried canes, and 
sent flowers, and made “calls” and left visiting cards —all very 
regular and modish. And one evening she met a Wichita banker 
at a card party at the home of Mrs. W. E. Stanley. The banker, 
Mr. J. Oak Davidson, fell in love with our Cousin Bess, hard, right 
then, and after a while she married him, and was lost to our 
immediate home circle, but not to Wichita. Later, she lived in 
Riverside, in a handsome stone mansion, one of the architectural 
prides of the town. 


And Will Beattie came in 1884, from Chicago. To be specific, 
from Marshall Field’s. He was dapper, immaculate, witty, genial, 
Popular with all kinds and conditions of people, and possessed of 
an astounding faculty for getting on socially. He was the Beau 
Brummel of Wichita for more than a decade. He boarded at the 
Occidental, and at the Gondolfo Hotel, ‘‘a swell new joint” on the 
corner of Main and First. And Oh he drove Diver's tallyho, a 
stunning coach drawn by four satin-coated horses, its progress 
being heralded by the blowing of silver-throated horns. In his old 
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age this Diver — John Diver, the Livery Stable Man, of Waco 
avenue — had a rejuvenescence of fame. For it was he who was 
so recently the movable center of a complicated legal fight in 
which he won out — for in such a case Death is victory. 


XIII. “The Flying Dutchman” 


The Grove —our Grove at Lakeside, I mean — contained 
several artificial devices for the pleasuring of man and child —I 
had almost written “of man and beast’! A long aisle of cotton- 
woods, several rows deep on either side, opening into a wide 
circle of glorious young cottonwoods surrounding a cleared space 
of murmurous and dappled sunshine, it was in itself a spacious and 
natural pleasure ground. From the circle a grassy road, leading 
from the pasture gate on the North, meandering through the 
cottonwood aisle in a southward direction, ending in a leisure space 
that got nowhere in particular until it found itself in front of the 
barn, where it became by insensible degrees, a pebbled highway, 
and went straight about its business past the South Lawn, past 
the house, through the Big Gate, over the culvert, into Waco 
avenue. It was in this shaded and secluded amphitheater that the 
Croskey girls and Lc and I used to practice “circus riding” on old 
Bob, and, later, on the Calico Pony, which made a dandy circus 
horse, having humor and a sense of the dramatic. 

Of the aforesaid devices for entertainment there was, first, 
the Croquet Ground. This was a properly-portioned sandy level, 
boxed in with low boards, and carefully kept free of weeds, grass, 
fallen leaves and branches. Overhead the young elm tree branches 
almost met, for elms bordered the Ground. Father had planted 
them, and very proud we were of their vigorous and beautiful 
youth. There was also a long wooden bench, with a “back” to it, 
on the west side of the Ground, where sarcastic observers could be 
quite comfortable while making obnoxious remarks about the 
conduct and progress of the game, and where lazy or disgusted 
players might rest during some necessary argument about “rules” 
in which they were not directly interested at that particular stage 
of the game in progress. 

A walky, talky, balky game, as I remember it, Croquet gave 
more room for legitimate, suave, and plausible cheating than any 
outdoor sport I have ever encountered. A player who “shoved,” 
for instance, was reprehensible, but the “shove” was a gesture it 
was difficult to detect, and almost impossible to “nail.” And then, 
the “rules” were a fertile source of argument. I think there were 
no official rules extant. No Hoyle, or Marquis of Queensberry to 
swear at or by, as the emergency might warrant. I never knew 
anybody who had seen or heard tell of any printed rules, or knew 
anybody who had seen or heard tell of anybody who had. Every 
player, therefore, had a right to his own interpretation of hearsay 
rules, rules which were handed down by oral tradition, so to 
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speak. The discussions I have listened to standing wearily on the 
bias, jealously guarding the position of my ball, suspected and 
suspicious, an innocent bystander only because undetected in 
various infringements of the rules as understood by my pardner 
and myself, and profoundly misunderstood by the various other 
players! No peace-at-any-price person should play croquet. It is 
not the soporific he is looking for. 


There was, second, the Quoits Ground, north of the Croquet 
Ground, where two iron pegs were driven into the earth, at the 
conventional distance apart, to be stumbled over and “cussed out” 
by people crossing the circle in a hurry or in the dark. Some two 
dozen discarded horseshoes, “rusty and full of nail holes,” lay 
scattered about in the worn depressions circling the iron pegs. 
There was a little wooden kennel for the horseshoes when not in 
use, but nobody ever put them in it. 


Father's friends — business and professional men “from town” 
—were immensely fond of pitching quoits, and sometimes came 
up after business hours, of summer afternoons, for a few rounds 
of exercise. Marsh Murdock and Judge Sluss were considered 
champions, I remember. W. B. Mead, “Colonel” Jocelyn, George 
Strong, Robert E. Gutherie and Jimmy Black played with great 
zest. George Matthews, the “Rain Maker,” W. S. Corbett, and 
Capt. White, of the “Beacon,” were often among those present. 
And father was everywhere, whoopin’ ’em up, the biggest small 
boy of them all, as well as the oldest young boy of them all! 


Third, there was “The Flying Dutchman,” a sort of cabinless 
airship that offered no end of fun. Our boys and their friends used 
the “Dutchman” casually — they built it; hence their confidence 
—but most visitors declined to try it themselves, showing great 
originality in their selection of alibis to offset the boys’ pleading 
that they “give it a go.” 

I claim that ‘‘The ing Dutchman” was the first all-in-the- 
air, non-stop flying device in Wichita. It was a heavy and depend- 
able wire stretched taut across the space of The Grove between 
two tall, straight cottonwoods, also dependable. The wire was 
about twelve inches lower at the south terminus, so that the person 
flying gained speed as he descended, accelerated by the down grade, 
a principle as true in society as in dynamics. ‘To get on the wire” 
you climbed a narrow wooden ladder nailed to the tree at the 
starting end of the route; to descend from the flight, you climbed 
down a shorter ladder nailed to the companion tree at the finishing 
end of the route. Having mounted the ascending ladder, the would- 
be aviator firmly seized the handles of the spoollike device grooved 
for the wire, readjusted his hold several times, looked about as if 
in farewell salutation, gave a whoop, and kicked off. 

It was really an exhilarating ride, zipping through the air, 
hanging on to next to nothin’! I never took it but once, and the 
excitement and heighth gave me the usual “sick stummick.”” When 
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I got on the ground, Gummy and Grant silently conducted me to 
the house by the short cut; that is, through the upper orchard, 
through the long grape arbor, to the kitchen door, where they 
yelled for mother. 

“She wanted to try the ‘Dutchman,’” said Grant, eyeing me 
with disdain. 

“We dared her to,” said Gummy, smitten with remorse at 
my suffering and frail appearance. 

Grant shrugged. 

“Girls are cowards,’ he said, bluffing it out. ‘“‘She’s dead 
scared, that’s all’s the matter with her.” 

“Will you both be quiet, and go away!” cried mother. ‘‘She 
is not made of iron, as you are!” 


XIV. A Stag Party 


A charming and arresting little figure he was, with brilliant 
red silk sash, black velvet suit, wide black hat, and white collar 
and cuffs, our “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” of years agone. I do not 
say he was not a trifle shamefaced, for the majority of little boys 
of his age in Wichita wore just plain clothes — blue and brown 
jeans, mostly. I always felt that he was secretly ashamed of the 
red sash, but perhaps I suspected this because I hated “Clothes”? 
myself — Clothes as distinguished by “duds.” Nothing gave me 
more anguish of soul than Clothes — or does yet! 


But he survived this temporary addiction to Clothes, and 
grew up in a way perfectly satisfactory to everybody concerned. 
Even a business interview with him is a delightful adventure, but 
Id rather hesitate to tell him that I remember his red silk sash 
with its waving fringed ends, his ruffled collar and cuffs, and all 
that. For I suspect there is considerable good iron in the boy. 
There was good iron in his father, “the old Colonel.” Thinking of 
his father, I am reminded of the comical figure he cut on our 
“Flying Dutchman.” Marcellus flies his own plane now, but he 
has nothing on his father, for Colonel Murdock was the first adult 
flyer in Wichita. Be the fact recorded here, lest at some future 
time a lesser man rise and claim the honor. This was the manner 
of it. 

In the summer of 1886, I think it was, father gave a party to 
his men friends. Many prominent men of the town and county 
were invited, and I suppose most of them came. For a block or 
more Waco avenue was lined with rigs, horses and carriages and 
buggies, giving the occasion an appearance of some consequence. 
The Grove and lawns were decorated with flags and colored bunt- 
ing. It took all morning to put up the decorations under father’s 
superintendence. Huckleberry Finn once remarked that Tom 
Sawyer could out-superintend any boy he ever knew. Father 
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could out-superintend any man I ever knew. As a superintendent 
he seemed to have eyes on all sides of his head, like a Stop — Wait 
— Go sign. 

The eats for the party were surpassing. “Mr. Woodman must 
be ’spectin’ a rig’ment,” said the Hired Man, constructing two long 
tables of rented boards and homemade trestles. The tables were 
placed on the croquet ground, and were furnished forth with 
mother’s best silver and linen. Le and I thought it very handsome 
of mother to let father have her best things for “just a man party.” 
The amount of eatables and— candor bids me to admit — and 
drinkables was just short of prodigious. At least the spread looked 
prodigious to Le and me, furtively observant from a secure distance. 


“Gee whizz!” exclaimed the Hired Man, surveying the total 
effect about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, the party being set for 
two-thirty, “This is a derned good layout, all right!” He got 
disgracefully tight — on punch — by bedtime and was retired to 
temporary quarters in the hay loft, a mincing menace of hiccoughs 
and blurred apologies. Tom Banks, the colored porter of the First 
Arkansas Valley Bank, presided over the tables in his best style. 
Which was a style of high-powered elegance, I’m here to tell you. 
He wore white duck, and stepped high, wide and handsome. 

How those men ate and drank punch, punch of the red, red 
color that is so dangerous to look upon! How they romped and 
laughed — roared, rather, and ran races, and high jumped, and 
showed off in feats of daring and impromptu emprise! They played 
crack-the-whip, prisoner’s base, and baseball —all thirsty games, 
you know. And they laughed themselves weak over a game of 
drop-the-handkerchief, in which they mimicked timid little girls 
who run sideways. : 


Of course, I do not know who all were there, but it’s a jolly 
good bet that among those hilariously present were Ed Vail, N. E. 
English, “Buffalo Bill’ = the original, no cheap imitations; Doctors 
Furley, Fabrique, Matthews, McAdams, Smith and Lornsdorf, 
Judge Sluss and Judge Balderson, Kos Harris, Marsh and Roll 
Murdock, Uncle Billy Griffenstein, ‘Cash’’ Henderson, of the New 
York store, Colonel Jocelyn, ‘Farmer Doolittle,’ John Waller, 
Tommy Lynch, Charles Smythe, O. C. Daisy, Jim Steele, “Capt.” 
White, of the Beacon, Dr. E. B. Allen and his brother, “Uncle Joe,” 
Finlay Ross, J. R. Mead, W. B. Mead, C. R. Miller — oh, I’ll quit, 
but I could go on. This is what you call “artistic restraint.” 


Along late in the afternoon, somebody spied: the Flying Dutch- 
man, the taut wire stretched high above their heads. Learning its 
nature, the men dared and double-dared each other to try it. 
Father had Grant and Clarence show how it worked; the guests 
expressed admiration for the device, even enthusiasm, but declined 
to make a flight. The boys grinned and waited, as only youth can 
grin and wait for cautious middle-age to try some fool stunt. 


Then Marsh Murdock stepped grandly forward, and made a 
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speech, the gist of which was that the gentlemen present were a 
parcel of cowards, and that he would show ’em. 

“Go ahead, Marsh!” they shouted. “ ‘Good eye, Mr, Umpire!’ 
‘Knock ’em cold as ice and colder!’ ” 

After a few more remarks, casting further aspersions on the 
physical courage of those present, Marsh bowed to the company 
and ascended the ladder, to a clamor of commendation below. He 
wore black-and-gray striped trousers, a long-tailed Prince Albert, 
a white vest, a “biled shirt,” and a “plug” hat. His coat was 
unbuttoned, owing to the heat of the day and the violence of his 
exercise. Arrived at the top of the ladder, he made another short 
address, kissed his fingers to the admiring multitude after the 
pretty fashion of bareback circus riders, seized the handle bars 
firmly, and with a mighty whoop, sprang into space! 

Zip, zipping down the air, his eyes apop with excitement, his 
long coat tails flapping behind him, his side whiskers alert and 
enjoying, came the Colonel, holding on for his life, not scared but 
afraid he would be, proud of himself, but wondering why he did it! 

“Bully for Marsh!” cried the men, tossing their hats into the 
air. But father only looked solemn, and caught at Marsh’s plug 
hat, sailing earthward. And truly Marsh presented a fearsome 
sight, swooping downward like a buzzard with disjointed wings. 

When the Colonel reached the ground, with drooping coat 
tails, with one accord the company escorted him to Tom Banks’ 
brimming punch bowl, there to hold a congratulatory service. 


XV. “The Opery House” 


In common with most progressive towns in the late Seventies 
and Eighties, Wichita had its Opera House, though operas were 
few as hen’s teeth. But Turner’s Opera House was not our first 
place of refined public amusement. Not by several such. Old 
Eagle Hall was, I think, the first place of public amusement in 
The Mecca of the West. That is, of refined public entertainment, 
for the dance hall and the saloon always commanded the situation 
in the initial stage. Eagle Hall was on the south side of Douglas 
Avenue, in the first block east, one flight up. If you think I am 
wrong, page Dave Leahy. I saw “The Daughter of the Regiment” 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Will Woodman took me. They were taking 
care of me, as father and mother were East at the Centennial. 
I wore a wonderful new wool dress of gray and blue. Cousin Ella 
made it for me, and it was a complicated affair, all puffed and 
bound with tiny, fascinating lines of blue. I suspect they were 
spoiling me, in my temporarily orphaned condition. 

“The Daughter of the Regiment” was a war drama of the 
deepest dye — or die, as you like it. It was my first play, and the 
heroic talk and big shootin’ thrilled me. As Poe remarks about 
“the sad, uncertain rustle of each purple curtain” it “filled me with 
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fantastic terror never felt before.” In Eagle Hall, too, we saw 
Colonel Tom Thumb, Mrs. Thumb, Commodore Nutt and his wife, 
Minnie Warren Nutt, sister to Mrs. Thumb, as Shakespeare would 
say. This assemblage of tiny dignitaries excited the children of 
Wichita past the imagination of this moving-picture generation. 
We dreamed of the midgets for weeks before and after. I think it 
was at Old Eagle Hall, too, the “Swiss Bell-Ringers” appeared. I fell 
asleep during the entertainment, and upon being awakened, at the 
close of the program, I wept copiously because I had not heard it all. 

My recollection is that Russell Hall, on Main street, named for 
Wichita’s beloved singer, Mrs. Catherine Russell, was next, in 
point of time, then Garfield Hall, on the south side of First street, 
near Water. It was probably in Russell Hall that Professor Fowler 
—or was it Flower? — the celebrated phrenologist of Boston and 
points east, felt the cranial bumps of such heads of distinguished 
citizens as were offered for his consideration — and elucidation. 
Father had a “reading.” We thought it amazing that the great 
professor could find out so much in a mere matter of bumps — 
bumps invisible to the common, undressed eye. 

I do not know in which of the two last-named halls was held 
the first—and almost the last!— Suffrage meeting I ever 
attended. Susan B. Anthony was in town, and as father said she 
was one woman in ten thousand, I went to the meeting, all by 
myself. It was in charge of a dozen or so of brave women, but the 
general, as Hamlet calls ’em, didn’t bother about the matter. 
Would I knew the names of the dozen or so of brave women, that 
I might honor myself in writing their names here! 

The dozen or so brave women were assembled when I got 
there, and a thin man with a bunging forehead. I can see us all 
quite plainly as I write, sitting in decorous silence in the barren 
room, erect on the unpainted kitchen chairs, waiting for the meet- 
ing to begin. I was so: for the thin man with the bunging fore- 
head and wondered why he didn’t go home. I did not then have 
sense enough to admire his courage. 

I was sitting proudly by myself, on a chair next to the aisle. 
Down the aisle came the great Susan B., distributing suffrage and 
temperance leaflets. As she handed me the leaflets she said pleas- 
antly, as one makes friends with casual dogs and children, ‘Well, 
little girl, are you in favor of woman suffrage?” 

“T think it is right, but not expedient,” I said. God only knows 
where I got that word! 

“Anything that is right, is expedient, my child,” she said 
gravely, but her deep eyes were full of laughter as she passed on, 
distributing leaflets. 

Then came “Turner’s Opera House.” How grand it was! To 
put on your best clothes, have an early dinner, and drive with 
father and mother to the play — how Lc and I adored that order 
of things! We saw Sol Smith Russell there, in “Edgewood Folks,” 
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and stayed after the play to meet Mr. Russell. He and father had 
been good friends back in Illinois, when Russell was a ‘‘barn- 
stormer.” We saw Maggie Mitchell in ‘“Pawn Ticket Number Ten,” 
a play with a terrific villain who rolled his r’s like summer thun- 
der! And “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” on which occasion a slat fell out 
of the dying Eva’s bed, and Grant snickered disgracefully — right 
out loud! — and Little Eva died hurriedly and on the bias! 

And, most arresting of all, I heard Kate Fields lecture. A 
slender, vibrant figure and a rapid utterance of beautiful words — 
that’s all I remember of the long-heralded occasion. I thought it 
very splendid to be alone on that big stage with only a pitcher of 
water on a quivery table, and a lot of dressed-up people listening to 
you with respectful attention. She owned and edited a journal in 
Washington, D. C., and was doing ‘noble work for the cause of 
Women.” I gazed and worshiped, and wondered. My soul was 
melted at the contemplation of such fame and personal importance. 

As we were driven home, I wept aloud from sheer emotional 
exhaustion, and Father said what the Devil, did I suppose Kate 
Fields spent her time crying when she was a girl? He bet she 
didn’t! She got out and hustled! If I wanted to be an important 
person I’d have to do something but cry! 

“Let her alone, Papa,” said mother, holding my hand in the 
dark. ‘Don’t tease the poor child!” 

“That's all right,” I said, covering my lacerated feelings. 
“Never mind, Mamma. He doesn’t understand us women!” 

x Then father laughed so much it made me mad and I stopped 
erying. 


XVI. Early Dramatics 


Historical work with any substantial claims to dignity usually 
carries an aftermath in the form of a scholarly-looking paragraph 
of “Errata.” Here is where I collect a few Errata, only wishing I 
were cognizant of more, for more there surely must be. 

In writing of our first “Opery House,” I said I remembered 
Maggie Mitchell playing in ‘Pawn Ticket Number Ten.” My cousin, 
Mrs. J. O. Davidson, says that I am in error; that the name of the 
play was “Pawn Ticket Two-Ten,” and the actress was Lotta — 
Lotta Crabtree was her full name. I accept the correction. But if 
Maggie Mitchell didn’t play in that, I wonder did she play in ‘‘Dobb’s 
Ferry”? Who can help us out? Watch your step. It was very 
long ago. 

When Maggie Mitchell was here she was quite old: ’w. t 
sixty, they said. In the Eighties, sixty was dodaci: old PLEIN: 
sixty, you did well to hold yourself together at all. Chances were 
you couldn’t. Hence there was wide marvel at Maggie’s agility and 
charm; the same sort of marvel recently excited by the general 
beauty-parlor condition of Edna DeWolfe Hopper, a woman past 
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sixty, we were repeatedly told in accents loud and clear. As Maggie 
took a juvenile part, the fact of her sprightliness was the more re- 
marked. “I call that old girl damned spry,” said a man to father, 
as we filed out, after the play. Later, father said he didn’t think 
she was as spry as all that. 

Mrs. Davidson remembers the extra-super thriller, “The Hid- 
den Hand,” and the Wichita appearance of the negro minstrel come- 
dian, Billy Kersands. Kersands was then as popular as Al Jolson 
now is, and his popularity rested on greater intrinsic merit. He did 
not rely on sentimental balderdash, as Jolson does. That is, he did 
not “pull sob stuff’? of a cheap sort. He was distinguished for his 
spontaneous humor and his exceptionally large mouth. He could 
put a hen’s egg in his mouth, and close it —his mouth, I mean, 
without injuring it— the egg, I mean. Some stunt. Don’t try it, 
or you'll probably have a creaking jaw the rest of your natural life. 
Al Jolson has a huge mouth, too, as I remember the close-up of his 
mouth as he sang ‘Sonny Boy,” an orifice modeled after a Good- 
year truck tire. 

And Mrs. Davidson relates, further, that when Emma Abbott, 
the famous prima donna, came to Wichita, the town had no opera 
house to receive her in. In this strait, Garfield Hall was dolled up. 
The stage was decorated with lace curtains and pictures on easels 
and cut flowers — and oh my eye, how rare cut flowers were then! 
Miss Abbott was much affected by this attention and thought of 
her, and almost wept as she expressed her appreciation before she 
began to sing. The ladies of Wichita: bought new dresses and bon- 
nets for the concert, and a stylish time was had by all. 

My third error was in putting an “s” in Kate Field’s name. I 
am now sure that brilliant pioneer feminist’s name was Field, and I 
here apologize to her scintillant memory for my careless lapse. Of 
Minnie Palmer, Fay Templeton, and Adelaide Moore; of that dear- 
est minstrel man, Hugh Dougherty; of Jenness Miller, Dress Re- 
former and Beauty Spe@@ialist; of “The Black Crook,” a scandalous 
play lamented by the best people of the town; of Sol Smith Russell 
and his “Felix McCusick”; of Dr. Flint, dress-suit hypnotist, and his 
rock-breaking stunt — of these I shall write at luxurious length in 
“The Walls of Yesterday,” a memory-book on which I am now occa- 
sionally engaged, and occasionally between the occasions. 

Of early non-professional dramatics I remember at present 
only two instances. In Dora Hays’ room, at the Second Ward, we 
gave a play called “The Hoyden.” Edgar Poe Allen, the younger 
son of our first mayor, Dr. E. B. Allen, played the hero part; played 
it no doubt with killing effect, since he had about the most effective 
pair of eyes hereabouts. I played the title part, I suppose because 
I would be “natural” in it. The stage management had continuous 
trouble with the draw curtains — bed sheets strung on wire or taut 
strings. The curtains were hung to part in the middle — which they 
didn’t so anybody would notice it. They balked and hitched and 
caught and twisted until the management — Miss Hays, her pretty 
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little self — was distraught with embarrassment and agonized ap- 
prehension of worse to come. ‘The Hoyden” was presented in 1885 
or ’86. I was still in short dresses, with my hair in two thick curls 
down my back. In the play I wore a long dress, and had my hair 
“done” on top of my head. So it must have been a young lady part, 
in spite of the title. 

Then there was “Mrs. White’s Money,” a society play in five 
acts, presented in the loft of the Bissantz barn. I wrote the play, 
directed it, and staged it. The plot was complicated and appealing, 
involving a lot of money and subsequent direst poverty. The cast 
called for a baby, Mrs. White's son and heir, and the part was taken 
by Bobbie Bissantz, a round-eyed, apple-cheeked, chunky boy of 
three or thereabouts. Bobbie hadn’t an idea what it was all about, 
but he sucked his thumb and waited, good as gold. The rest of the 
cast was impartially distributed among the girls of The Gang. The 
boys made up the audience, giggling most of the time, to rattle the 
players. 

Along in the Second Act, Annie Gribi got mad at us. After 
some high and disdainful words on both sides of the controversy, 
she was evicted from the stage, and pushed down the ladder which 
led from the trap door to the ground floor of the barn. Then we 
clapped to the trap, and Amelia Bissantz was commissioned to sit 
on the door, and keep Annie down and out. This accomplished, the 
actors resumed their places on the stage. 

Suddenly, with a mighty heave of her shoulders, Annie hoisted 
the trap door, and Amelia fell off, shrieking for help. Actors and 
audience rushed to her assistance. By dint of fine teamwork we 
pushed the trap back into place, but in doing so we pinned down 
Amelia’s long flaxen “pig-tails.” In the excitement nobody knew 
the cause of her howls of pain. When it was discovered, not daring 
to lift the trap, beneath which Annie could be heard, scratching 
about in a threatening manner, we pulled manfully at the impris- 
oned braids and got ’em loose — but the ribbons stayed on Annie’s 
side of the trap door! We then piled some heavy sacks of grain on 
the door, and resumed the play. 

In the Fourth Act, Mrs. White, sobbing for mercy, had to come 
on with her baby in her arms. In the enthusiasm of her grief she 
dropped the baby kerplunk, and he hit his head against an old ham- 
mer with which the villain had pursued the heroine in the foregoing 
act. Of course Bobbie set up the most terrific howling a body ever 
heard. The play was permanently disrupted. The actors carried the 
howling Bobbie to Mrs. Bissantz. The rest of us packed the proper- 
ties and costumes and trailed home. My first dramatic success! 


XVI. The Intelligentsia 


: In the Wichita of the Eighties intellectual “movements” and 
interests were rife. We were intellectual and musical and artistic to 
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an astonishing extent, considering how young we were and our dan- 
gling position on the edge of nothin’, as it were. For I presume “the 
howling wilderness,” inhabited by coyotes, cowboys, chiggers, hot 
winds, snakes and Indians, to our immediate westward, may be 
termed “nothin’,” in a social sense. Without history, tradition, 
precedent, or background, we forged ahead buoyantly, self-asser- 
tive, after the manner of genius the world over. 


Later we had three newspapers: the two that now dominate, 
supposedly, our political and civic life, and “The Mirror,’ a weekly 
eight-page magazine-sort of paper, devoted to the interests of the 
white-kid glove society of the town. I could write reams about the 
“Mirror!” Would life were longer and art shorter! The Toler Audi- 
torium was in use, Turner’s Opera House, and several halls for re- 
fined public entertainment — and about fifty saloons to counteract 
their effect! Mrs. Catherine Russell, Mrs. Hendrickson, and Pro- 
fessor Sickner taught music, and two talented German professors 
whose names escape me right at this minute. Mr. Pattee, Miss Anna 
Burroughs, and Miss Emily Jekyll taught painting; Miss Blanche 
Smith taught elocution with graceful precision, “receiving a few 
select pupils into her home.” Also, she taught the far-famed “Del- 
sarte System.” Professor Ward taught singing, and Professor Fero, 
our Professor of Elegant Deportment, was here until the middle of 
the decade, I think. Social clubs flourished: The Boat Club, of 
which Trick Touts is going to tell me some day; ‘The Dewdrop 
Club,” a musical organization, composed of our “best” young men. 
They used to serenade us on moonlight nights —a soft, tingly tin- 
kling, entrancing to the young, enjoyed by the middle-aged, and 
endured by the elderly. The Lotus Club, composed of experienced 
society men, high in Wichita’s business circles, was probably the 
most distinguished of the social clubs. The bell skirt, the demi- 
train, the bustle, the beaded dolman, long gloves, high shoes, face 
veils, festooned watch chains and leather cabbas; Prince Alberts, 
plug hats, white vests, @nd gold-headed canes were among the sar- 
torial rigors, Wichita in the Eighties was no slouch, I’ll tell the 
world. 

But it was of the intellectual “movements” that I wished to 
write this time; the doings of The Intelligentsia. These were the 
Wichita City Library, the Hypatia Club, and the institutions of 
higher learning, Lewis Academy, Wichita University, Fairmount In- 
stitute, Garfield University, and “John Bright University,”’ which, I 
think, had no life other than on paper, on fine letterheads, and large 
pictures of an ornate brick structure, a sort of ultra-Gothic house 
of seven gables. Where it was to be erected, or whose facile boom 
imagination it represented, I never knew. It is pictured with the 
schools of the city in the viewbooks of the period. 

And there was a business college, whose name I have forgotten, 
on the north side of Douglas avenue, up a long flight of crackling 
stairs, a real Via Doloroso to me. Heaven knows I should remem- 
ber the name of the business college, for I suffered enough there to 
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have it engraved on my heart, as poor Queen Mary said “‘Calais’’ 
was engraved on her heart. In the summer of 1887 I took Com- 
mercial Arithmetic there, and Commercial Spelling, and Beginning 
Latin, for I had formed the magnificent plan of going to Bradford 
Academy in the fall. The professor made me recite the Latin les- 
sons before the whole school, as I was the only Latin student, and 
there was no Latin classroom. I wish I remembered his name. It 
would be a satisfaction to me, even now, to hate him in a more per- 
sonal way than I am able to do when he is like Poe’s Raven, “name- 
less here forevermore!’ He was persistent, — God knows a teacher 
of Latin has to be! — and he had long, clean fingernails. That’s all 
I remember of him. I used to fasten my eyes on his hands as I 
struggled with verb forms that eluded me perpetually, hence my 
knowing about his fingernails. The “Commercial Arithmetic’ was 
a dark green sizable book, with black lettering — Ugh, the thought 
of its cryptic pages makes me almost ill! In ten days I eloped from 
that school, and after many tears and several sick headaches was 
permitted to forfeit the tuition, and give it all up. Nobody wanted 
me to go to Bradford, anyway. It was my own idea; I conducted the 
correspondence, and made all the plans. Father said he’d pay the 
bills, and mother said she’d provide the things necessary, “two 
towels and a spoon,” as Holmes describes a “stylish” school equip- 
ment, so Bradford it was in the fall. Father died the day after 
Christmas, so all in all, my Bradford stunt was a bit of self-asser- 
tion I have always regretted with pain and longing. 


How far we have wandered from the Intelligentsia! Sorry. But 
they can wait. That is one good feature about high intelligence. Its 
day is always. It can afford to bide its time. 


XVIII. Stepping Out 


Who was Mellie Morrison? If you know, tell me by air mail, 
telegraph, telephone, carrier pigeon or A. D.'T. Do not “Say it with 
flowers.” The floral language may do for love and funerais, but it 
is too ambiguous for the present emergency. Straight from the 
shoulder, as man to man now, “Who was Mellie Morrison?” She 
was a Wichita girl. She was tall. She was lissome. She had radiant 
red hair. She wore a green velvet dress—cut Princesse, no doubt — 
and a green velvet Gainsborough hat. That’s the only extant pic- 
ture of her in the memory of the man whose interest in the question 
is poignant. He remembers Mellie Morrison in no other gown — in 
no other condition, as it were. 


He is a grandfather now, a member of The Hill Tribe, in full 
fellowship and regular standing, but his eyes grow dreamy when he 
talks of Mellie Morrison. He tells you that she wore a green velvet 
dress and a green Gainsborough hat, then he murmurs, wistfully, 
“Who was Mellie Morrison?” He thinks he remembers where she 
lived, but I doubt it. His wife shakes her head, and tries to divert 
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Le and Billee, 1883 


his attention, but he keeps murmuring brokenly, ‘‘Who was Mellie 
Morrison?” 

Radiant red hair — caught in a Psyche knot, I suppose — un- 
der a drooping, plumy green velvet Gainsborough hat — has a more 
entrancing portrait come to you, gleaming out of the mists of the 
prairie past? Oh tell me, tell me, ‘Who was Mellie Morrison?” The 
poetry of her name, the witchery of her portrait have enflamed my 
imagination. I am obsessed, reckless. If your knowledge of Mellie 
Morrison has a price, Mame it. The money is yours. 


When the picturesque Mellie Morrison stepped out, of course I 
do not know. Possibly in the Eighties, for I was not stepping out 
then myself, and may have missed something. I began the decade 
as a little girl, fat and aggressive, and finished it as a Junior in Gar- 
field University, much less fat and much less aggressive, I hope. 
But I remember my first Bo, and my first Party. My first Society 
Party, that is to say, when beaux began to have an interest as such, 
and a collection of concurrent beaux was an indubitable proof of 
one's personal desirability. About this time I became conscious of 
a growing solicitude as to how I looked; passing into that crucial 
period when Duds become Clothes, and boys, from being mere fight- 
ing braggarts, girl-shy and courtesy-proof, inseparable from the 
general landscape, become ogling, sidling male creatures, conscious 
of their neckties, to be reckoned with individually, and to be cajoled 
according to one’s mood; when backdoor comradeships give difficult 
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place to front door amenities, and life slowly becomes a complex 
urgency, less honest but not the less interesting for that. 

Barring Bedbug and Second Ward romances, catch-as-catch- 
can, gun-exchanging, candy-heart affairs, my first Bo was George 
Israel. My first Society Bo. You get me? He took me sleigh riding, 
driving up to the front door with a brave jingling of bells, and in- 
quiring for me, cap in hand, as was right and proper in the Vic- 
torian Eighties. Another boy accompanied George — it may have 
been Will Oliver, for he was sweet on Adah Lowell — and the other 
boy and Adah sat in the back seat of the sleigh, snugged in a buf- 
falo robe. I remember nothing of the ride except that George kept 
explaining that they — he and the other boy — paid for the outing 
by the hour, and he — George — kept looking at the watch he had 
borrowed to mark time. Every time he consulted this timepiece I 
drove, Otherwise, I held the whip, which was only an official prod, 
for the horses raced along as if they enjoyed the jingling bells. 
Kansas horses were not often able to travel to the music of bells. I 
remember, too, how cold my feet were. They felt like small wooden 
boxes that belonged to me, but were in no way attached to me, and 
were valuable only because I would need them if I lived through the 
present experience. 


The second time I stepped out with George —and the last 
time, I think — we went to Mate Bailey's surprise party. Mate was 
almost overwhelmed when we rushed in, she having innocently 
opened the door to our deceptively gentle knock. We had suborned 
her mother to make Mate open the door. All I remember is Mate’s 
white face, and the way she clung to the door handle, after the 
manner of a drowning person. 


“We came to surprise you!” cried Ed Toler, stepping to the 
front with a bulging basket on his arm. We had made it up that he 
should speak first. 

“We knew you'd be surprised!” cried somebody else, for after 
Ed’s announcement the party was open. 

5 The situation was so obviously authentic that Mate said noth- 
ing, only gasped again, and clung to the doorknob. It was ghastly, 
the way we prowled around, surprising people! 

And there was Fannie Lewis’ party, held in the gray house so 
recently demolished to make room for the new telephone building. 
Also, held about 1888, I reckon. The entertainment was dancing, 
for which the floors of the library and parlor had been covered with 
canvas, for the entire house was closely carpeted, of course. All our 
houses were. If you gave a home dance, you covered your carpets 
with tightly-stretched canvas. 

\ Now I hated dancing on canvas, and an incident of the evening 
is as vivid in my memory as if it had occurred last week — or last 
night! I was sitting out a dance when Vic Murdock rushed up to 
me, “like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door.” His face was 
scarlet from exercise, and a white silk handkerchief was twisted 
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carelessly between his collar and his neck —a popular dancing 
trick with the boys. The corners of the handkerchief floated abroad, 
as he danced. 

“Rea Woodman, you make me tired! Why don’t you dance?” 
he demanded: “You look pretty enough, but why don’t you do some- 
thing?” 

The emphasis on the word “do” was quite terrific. The same old 
strenuous ‘‘Vic,” you see, earnestly precipitate and all-observing. 


XIX. The Ingalls Visit 


So many people have inquired of me concerning the Ingalls 
Lantern in my Loan Collection that I am about to depart from my 
reserve about my folks (which reserve you probably haven’t no- 
ticed!) and tell the story behind the beautiful souvenir. I can do so 
without departing from our scheduled detour, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingalls visited Lakeside in April, 1887. 


Kansas was plumey about Ingalls. She hadn’t had anything 
like him before, and it is unnecessary to add that she has had 
nothing like him since. But that is not Kansas’ fault. Ingalls was 
unique. Uniques are not repeated, even in Kansas where queer, 
Alice-in-Wonderland things happen without warning — and without 
sequence! He was the most talked-of man in the Midwest, or from 
the Midwest. He had made the East sit up with a quick jerk, and 
take notice. Amid the variegated vicissitudes of her brief and 
stormy history his name stood out as a prominent exception to the 
general rule of things that had happened to Kansas. Mostly what 
had happened to us was disaster and misfortune. We were the 
popular target for the comic paragrapher, the cocksure editorial 
writer on the big city dailies, and any two-by-four preacher who 
wished to point a moral and adorn a tale. No joke on Kansas was 
too poor to be laughed at; no slam on Kansas was too severe to be 
given credence. 

But Ingalls was a streak of paying gravel. He was an asset, 
and Kansas knew it. He carried the name of the state as a banner 
is carried aloft. He flaunted it, and dared Fate with it. Hearing 
about him, folks who came to scoff remained to admire. His bril- 
liant carriage in the United States Senate, his devastating wit, his 
cleverness in repartee, his unique style of political attack, his high 
standing as a parliamentarian, his loyalty to his adopted state, his 
literary reputation, his commanding personality — these items 
combined to make him a national figure. 

My father’s admiration for Ingalls was unbounded. He believed 
in him as he believed in the future of Wichita, the Republican Party, 
and oatmeal-and-cream for breakfast. Every time father went to 
Washington he came home with bigger and better adjectives to 
apply to Ingalls. And I have reason to believe that Ingalls recipro- 
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cated father’s friendship and loyalty in kind. The year before In- 
galls’ death, I met Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls in Washington, at the Q 
street home of my aunt, Mrs. Hannah Rea. ‘Are you ‘Critic’?” he 
asked, with the quick speech that I remembered. “Surely you are a 
Wichita Woodman?” When I said I was, he looked at me search- 
ingly for what seemed a full minute, though of course it was not. 
Then he said, gravely and simply, “The memory of your father’s 
friendship is very dear to me. I am glad to have this opportunity to 
assure you of this.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls were with us five days, and proved them- 
selves delightful house guests, considerate, easily pleased, appreci- 
ative. That is, they were gentle folk, born and bred. Mrs. Ingalls 
was short and plump and kindly, domestic in her tastes, simple and 
charming in her manners. Ingalls was tall, spare, straight as a 
measuring rod, all-observing, quick-moving, keen-glancing, with 
nerves of taut steel, his will a wild creature chained to an almost 
perfect decorum by aesthetic tastes and culture, He was what we 
then called “dudish”; an exquisite in dress and manner, dignified, 
immaculate, suave, fastidious, punctilious. The best over-word to 
describe him is “courtly.” He was a native of Massachusetts; a fact 
which may account for the over-word, This scholarly and fastidious 
gentleman, this accomplished literateur, was succeeded in the 
United States Senate by ‘Whiskers Peffer,” Fate was in a comical 
mood when she turned that trick. 


I remember only one conversational incident of the visit. Of 
course it is an incident which turns upon myself as its center! Mr, 
Ingalls petted Le, but he called me “Critic,” and teased me a good 
deal. Sometimes he would try what Launcelot Gobbo calls “con- 
fusions” with me, to father’s huge delight — and secret pride! Once 
he asked me if I could spell “the ceive words”: receive, deceive, 
and such, you know. I said, “Of course I can!” Father looked 
mildly surprised. He knew my spelling grades, “All right,” said 
Ingalls, promptly, “Spell receive!” I spelled it as promptly — and 
got it wrong! “There, you missed it!” he cried, with a boy’s exul- 
tation in victory. “I wanted to see if you knew it was wrong,” I 
said, trying to hide my mortification. He looked at me searchingly. 
“You're keen enough, Critic,” he said. “If you can always cover 
your tracks so cleverly, it won’t matter if you don’t know!” 

When I was in Bradford Academy, we girls considered it a tre- 
mendous treat to get over to Haverhill, across the river. Bradford 
was a drowsy New England village, inhabited by girls’ schools, 
Congregational ministers, mossgrown traditions and conventions 
handed down from the Pilgrim Fathers; Haverhill was a town of 
sorts, with factories and energetic men moving about as if they 
knew where they were going, and why. One day, as we were driv- 
ing about Haverhill, in the Spring of 1888, one of the chaperoning 
teachers pointed out to me, in particular, a certain house on a cer- 
tain street, “See, Rea,” she said, pronouncing my name, as every- 
body did at “Bradford,” in two syllables, “See, Rea, that is where 
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Mr. Ingalls lived. You're from his state. I thought you might like 
to see it.”” So in 1888 the Massachusetts town was proud of the fact 
that John James Ingalls had lived in it. If you know your New 
England, you know that was going some for Ingalls. 


XX. The Ingalls Dinner 


The highest point of the Ingalls visit was The Ingalls Dinner. 
It was served at one o'clock, it being the custom at the time to serve 
the main meal of the day at noon, or thereabouts. The guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls, Mr. and Mrs. John G, Carlisle, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Marshall M. Murdock. I was among those present, much 
to Tom Banks’ thinly-veiled disapproval. Tom was right; I was 
wrong. Since my earliest recollection I have been enamored of 
greatness and distinction, but mother should not have yielded to my 
pleading to have a place at the table. If there was anybody living 
now to care, I would apologize. Tom has forgotten my impudence. 
I asked him the other day, but he shook his head. He has only 
praise and loving memories in his faithful heart for my folks. Later 
that day, after dinner, as I cut through the diningroom, I encoun- 
tered Tom, setting things to rights. ‘Well, Miss Rea, you didn’t get 
a chance to say much, did you?” he inquired, smiling and bland. 
But it was a dirty dig. He was still “mad” at me for attending his 
dinner of state. 

Which reminds me. The richest moment I’ve had since my 
return to Wichita was when Tom Banks saw my father’s portrait. 
Sometime after I moved into my present quarters, Tom came to see 
me. As he stepped into the hall he saw the picture, which, being 
placed as it is on a low box against the wall, has a more lifelike 
effect than if the observer has to look up to see it. Seeing it sud- 
denly, Tom paused, looking at it steadily, silent and thoughtful. 
Then he said, softly and reverently, ‘‘The Commodore!” It was at 
once a soldier’s salut friend’s greeting, a tribute and a history, 
that gentle salutation to his old employer. Many, many people have 
said kind things to me about my father since my return for his sake 
to the town he loved and believed in, but no tribute has touched me 
so much as old Tom’s murmured history, ‘“The Commodore!” 


Ingalls was President pro tem of the Senate from 1887 to 
1891. I have forgotten the political complication that brought this 
about. Go to profane history for political details; the profaner the 
history the surer you'll find them. This honor was new upon 
Ingalls when he visited us in April, and Kansas was all set up about 
it. As a parliamentarian his fame was established. John G, Carlisle 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives at the time. The 
Carlisles were in Wichita visiting relatives, though I’ve forgotten 
to whom they were related. So here was what the Hagle called 
“a notable company.” Two men from high official life in Wash- 
ington, to whom the word “statesmen” might be applied, at least 
by virtue of their official positions; the editor of the best-known 
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newspaper between Chicago and the Coast, distinguished for his 
literary taste and style; and father, whose lecture, “National 
Finance,” which he had delivered in the prominent cities of the 
East and Midwest, had secured the thoughtful attention of eminent 
financiers and politicians all over the country. His death, eight 
months later, in December, put an end to this, his most cherished 
activity. 

It was a hilarious party; a continuous performance, quite pyro- 
technic in effect. The men laughed continuously at each other's 
witticism — and at their own! — without fear and without favor. 
They were accomplished raconteurs, and for three hours they drew 
upon their rich and varied stores of anecdote, experience and 
knowledge, for they might have said, with the world-experienced 
Ulyssus, ‘Much have I seen and known; cities of men, and manners, 
climates, councils, governments, myself not least, but honored of 
them all.” They told jokes, stories, incidents; they touched upon 
history, travel, polity, literature; the world of art and science, the 
local political inlook, the local outlook. It was table talk at its 
noble best, glancing, witty, casual. It was what Dr. Johnson would 
call “Good Talk.” 


The ladies listened, smiling, and admiring, as was the mode for 
ladies in 1887. Mother sat at the foot of the table, serene and 
quietly observant, in her best black silk trimmed with passemen- 
terie, with Ingalls, alert and elegant, at her right. Mrs. Murdock 
wore black velvet. I think the other ladies wore black, but I have 
no mental picture of them. The gentlemen, of course, wore Prince 
Alberts, striped pantaloons, flowers on their coat lapels, and white 
ties. Lawn ties, I think, of the small horizontal bow variety. I re- 
member Mr. Carlisle as a solemn bald man, with piercing eyes. 
Black eyes, I think. But piercing eyes always gives me an impres- 
sion of black eyes, so do not ask me to swear to the color of Mr. 
Carlisle’s eyes. I was consumed with admiration for Ingalls, and 
kept thinking how nice mother was, and looking at her, so it is not 
likely that my memory does justice to Mr. Carlisle, And then, he 
didn’t notice the young and background characters in a scene; In- 
galls noticed everybody. And then some, 

Tom Banks waited at table, quiet as a mouse, and Johnny-on- 
the-spot every time. Father had had him in training so long that 
their teamwork was practically perfect. If father flickered an eye- 
lash toward him Tom knew its significance, and met the demand 
with silken haste. He wore black trousers, carefully creased, a 
white duck coat, unbottoned to show his white vest, and an air of 
deep and prideful responsibility. Mother had set the table gallantly 
forth with her very best things: “the Belfast linen,” thick rich 
damask personally conducted from Ireland by Auntie Rea; the best 
dinner set, cream-white, decorated with wild game designs in brown; 
the striped glassware, clear glass alternating with stripes of frosted 
glass, with its high cake stands, in which frosted dolphins stood on 
their heads, gracefully supporting the containers or plates on the 
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tips of their tails; and the Ed Vail silver. Father carved with his 
usual elaborate finesse, standing up to do so. The soup, the vege- 
tables, and the dessert were served on the table, according to the 
vogue of the day. 

In the kitchen, the Hired Man, washed and combed and ging- 
ham-aproned, “helped out.” The Hired Girl (I’ve forgotten the 
name of the current incumbent) was calm, though not unim- 
pressed with the importance of the occasion. Tom’s decorum kept 
them both level, and no kitchen clatter intruded. There were no 
For Paws, as Bruce Priddy used to call social errors; no confusion, 
no anxiety in “the general and encompassing air.’ Apparently 
there was no kitchen in the house, the food appearing as silently 
as manna — though not Heaven provided, by a long shot! Mother 
had a talent for obliterating all kitchen effect when we sat down to 
the table. I remember only one item of the menu. There were two 
kinds of wine. I wonder father was not arrested. He should have 
been. Maybe Prohibition was a mere farce then. 


Oh yes, and after Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls returned to Washington 
they sent mother a large square brass lantern with colored glass 
insets, and with it a note of appreciation for her hospitality, “so 
graciously extended.” . . . Heigho, how grey the mists of memory 
are! Switch on some light! Pass the cigarettes! Boom up that 
darned radio, somebody! Louder and funnier! Jazz her up, boy, 
jazz her up! “Since I’ve got to stand for this rot I’ll take it just 
where it belongs.” 


XXI. “Old Clothes, Liver, and Tax Receipts” 


In times to come, when Wichita enters into her own, as the 
Key City of the Middle West, a destiny upon which she has now 
definitely entered, let the staunchless hope of those men be remem- 
bered, and given properyrank among its formative influences. The 
privation, the hope deferred of The Pioneer Period was passed. In 
the Eighties, as it were, Wichita rose and sat down, as the prophet 
implored Jerusalem to do, sized up her work — then caught her 
breath, jumped up, rolled her sleeves, and went at it again, for be- 
tween the sitting down and the rising up The Boom had been, purg- 
ing as a fire, devastating as an earthquake. 


And what courage it took, what self-faith, what reserves of 
hope, what energy of resolution to carry on after that tremendous 
financial upheaval! It was like recovering from a champagne 
drunk, or waking from a nightmare in which you had fallen into an 
abyss that had no banks. Empty store buildings, with broken win- 
dows, sagging doors and littered areas; residences abandoned, sit- 
ting afar on the prairies, facing streets that existed only on paper; 
half-dug cellars, filled with water when it rained, where small boys 
with brimless hats fished hopefully all day long; stone foundations, 
half-hidden by rambunctious sunflowers and smartweed; poverty- 
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stricken men with faces drawn, going quietly about the work of 
rebuilding fortunes that had tumbled down almost without warn- 
ing; whole families leaving town unannounced, with purses empty 
of money and hearts well-nigh emptied of courage; unpainted 
houses; unhinged gates; debris in fence corners; weeds growing 
shoulder-high in Avenues laid out in new Additions — parallel 
lengths of rank verdure stretching from gas post to gas post, birds 
circling overhead, rejoicing in the restored stillness and wildness 
of the place. 

“For Sale” signs everywhere, some erect, most of ’em wobbly, 
on uncertain pegs; the Institutions of Higher Learning in the last 
throes; Garfield University between a halt and a breakdown, an 
unfinished Gothic gesture in a stretch of alkali prairie, treeless, 
sun-baked, a desert place where Expectation habitually got lost 
in the sandburs; Wichita University closed tight as a drum; Fair- 
mount Institution hanging on by the skin of its baby teeth; Lewis 
Academy silently sawing wood, not overconfident; second-hand 
stores glutted with household goods; mortgages foreclosed; humble 
little homes handed over without comment; palatial homes sold at 
criminal sacrifice; wives of real estate boomers taking in washing; 
pupils quitting high school to “help out”; pawnshops newly popu- 
lar; decrepit sidewalks, loose boards flapping up in your face; 
diamonds in hock; ragged boys playing at marbles in weedy alleys 
—‘The Period of old clothes, liver and tax receipts,” as Kos Harris 
once called it in a letter to me. Beefsteak a luxury, a new suit of 
clothes only for your wedding or your funeral. . . . 


And over them all, aching hearts, half-dug cellars, disinte- 
grated sidewalks, deserted business blocks, rotting foundations, 
rummage corners and empty houses, paternal cottonwoods cast 
their tinkling shade, loyal and loving, and infant elms, maples, and 
box elders threw their slender shadows, symbolic of the coiled 
strength that lay, after all, at the heart of things. Secure in their 
faith in that strength, flat-broke, with laughter on their lips and 
tragedy in their hearts, the men of the Eighties began again, the 
prairies blossomed in the same old way, the garnered clouds yielded 
their healing rain. . . 


But_the summer streets were already avenues of pleasant 
shade. Beautiful spirited horses pranced over the dappled spaces; 
dogs barked incessantly at nothing; cats pussy-footed around, in 
hopeful forage; here and there a cow pastured in a vacant lot, or a 
stray goat made merry with backyard discards; whistling boys cut 
about the streets, tow-headed, barefooted, blue-jeaned; the singing 
of women hanging out snowy clothes sounded from backyards. A 
dear, friendly, human sort of town, where money was only money, 
and local loyalty the necessary possession; where character was 
priced above rubies — the Wichita of the Fighteen-Eighties, I am 
glad my girlhood knew that Wichita, for the process of arriving is 
more interesting than the state of Having Arrived. Daily my 
thoughts turn from the mechanical nonchalance of Today to that 
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whoop-a-la prairie town with its unwearied faith, its blue-jeaned, 
whistling boys, its itinerant dogs, omniverous goats, simple-minded 
neighbors and unlocked front doors, and, unlike poor little Laska’s 
lover, I know “why I do not care for the things that are as the 
things that were.” 


XXII. PEnvoi 


And through the Eighties, you will please remember, the 
streets of Wichita were mostly unpaved. Horse cars jogged and 
jingled on Main street, Douglas avenue, Maple street and Topeka 
avenue, Some cars were not horse cars. They were mule cars. a 
liked them best. I have always admired The Mule. He is first cousin 
to the Under Dog. Buggies and surreys, with waving fringed tops, 
carriages, dogearts and saddle horses filled the streets. Mrs. Marsh 
Murdock drove a tally-ho. Farm wagons loaded with wheat, and 
hay, and corn, and hogs were constantly coming in. There were 
many blacksmith shops, livery stables, saloons, boardinghouses, and 
a skating rink. Covered wagons, stained and travel-worn, passed 
through town, westward-ho-ing with all possible speed. Cowboys 
came and went, less vociferous than-of yore, but not less wistful. 
Now and then a runaway caused terrific public excitement; people 
tore after the escaping horses with whoop and hurrah; men, women 
and children, down the street pellmell, with barking dogs and scat- 
tering, frightened cats. A motor car runaway 1s static; there is a 
whiz, a bang, and all is over but sending for the ambulance. | A 
horse runaway is linear; it is progressive, like arthritis, or falling 
in love. 

Gas lamps, topping unadorned tall iron posts stood at street 
riers = SSE Beat Seis. In the backyards were vegetable 
gardens, wooden and iron pumps, cisterns, and, here and there on 
the outskirts of town, creaking windmills. Yards were fenced in, 
with wooden palings gr the most part. Front yards very often 
were defined by ornamental iron fences. The remnants of such a 
fence, low and ornamented, fashionable and expensive in its day, is 
the broken and dismembered fence around the old Levy property, 
First and Topeka. It quite depresses me to pass that fence, remem- 
bering the lavish hospitality of that home, happy years ago. Front 
porches were cosy, comradey spots where women sewed or read o! 
afternoons, calling across the lawns with quip and laughter. i 

rick buildings of two or three stories were going up 0) 
Ane The Fletcher Building, the Sedgwick, Martinson 
and Palace Blocks were new and highly ornate, trimmed with stone 
facings, galvanized tin cornices, copings, and dodads. How von 
Ruskin would have hated those galvanized finishings! A wa 
through Wichita’s Big Business district would have appalled him. 
The galvanized cornices would have finished him on the spot. How 
the Eagle and the Beacon, friendliest of rivals then, proclaimed “the 
handsome and commodious business blocks now in process of erec- 
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tion in the heart of our most progressive business section!” Dr. 
E. B, Allen built the first brick house, corner of Central and Market. 
Public-spirited citizens pointed to it with pride—in those days 
public-spirited citizens were kept busy pointing with pride. 

For be it understood that Wichita was then, not even excepting 
The Boom, its fervid Before and moribund After, “The Peerless 
Princess of the Plains,” “The Mecca of the West,” “The Railroad 
Center,” the everything that is sonorous in boom literature, real 
estate ads, welcoming addresses and college catalogues. Its citizens 
rushed around, booming the just-come or coming packing house, 
the Watch Factory, the Burton Car Works, the colleges, humping 
along between a halt and a break-down, the new stone Y.M.C.A., 
the enlarged stockyards, the new railroad, and the gathering gos- 
sip about trolley cars, natural gas, paved streets, electric lights, 
more colleges, a Forum and a public park system. What Wichita 
didn’t have it was going to have instanter. Did some fine new pro- 
motion blow up? Before the scattering particles fairly settled, 
another scheme was afoot, just as good and twice as big. Never 
on humanized soil did Hope spring more luxuriantly than from 
the soil of Sedgwick county in the Ever-at-It Eighties. Jealousy of 
Topeka, then in its golden prime, and of Kansas City, then a nas- 
cent emotion, acted as spur. What is jealousy for if not to give 
one incentive and power to distance the acknowledged rival! 
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Book Three 
The Arriving Nineties 


1890-1897 


I. The Third Decade 


“The Heart of the Happy Vailey,” ‘The Peerless Princess of 
the Plains,” “The Railroad Mecca,” ‘‘The Key to the Great South- 
west” was twenty years old in the Spring of 1890. Which means, 
in prose, that Wichita had survived two decades of community or 
civic life. The town was not buxom or buoyant, as is the nature of 
the normal and healthy at twenty year. Its recent Boom memories 
were still variegated and bitter, its gallant reaction still a conscious 
struggle, its hope, a desperate remedy. At twenty Wichita was old 
and sophisticated; old in gambling experience, and in remorseful 
manipulation of its colorless Dead Sea fruit. She had lived through 
enough “frenzied finance” to wreck a superficial social unit, and 
had garnered a sad wisdom for which she found no present use. She 
survived her own reckless spending for the same reason that France 
has so many times survived the reckless spending of her mag- 
nificent energies; because the moral stuff in her is essentially 
sound. The rotting process begins at the heart of fabrics, social as 
well as physical. The Boom was an abrasion of the skin, bound to 
heal if the heart remained capable. 

The heart of her, the heart of this Wichita of the Nineties, was 
undaunted, questing the possibilities of her destiny with no weak- 
ening of will, no abatement of fortitude. On the outlying boundaries 
of the town abandoned houses stood eyeless and lonely, starting up 
from patches of sunflowers and cockleburs; houses standing in 
dimly reminiscent rowsy as if there had once been a plan there — 
an avenue charted, a street laid out. Lamp posts stood drunkenly 
at obliterated street corners, streets never populous save in the 
teeming brain of some real estate genius. In town the sidewalks 
were “disintergrated” to use Mrs. Marsh Murdock’s euphony for 
their condition; houses needed fresh coats of paint; the wooden 
shingled roofs looked fringy in the sunlight; gates sagged on their 
rusty hinges; ‘For Sale” signs dotted the suburbs like pallid labels 
of distress; old clothes were honorable, pessimism a disgrace, tax 
receipts a badge of enviable affluence. The Boom of 1886-'7 had 
been and ceased to be, but its ghost was more persistent than Ban- 
quo’s. Meeting the ghost at every corner, Wichita shrugged her 
shoulders, tossed her head, and cried, as if to any and all adverse 
potentialities lying in wait, “I dare you!” 

I call The Third Decade, then, the I-dare-you period. What 
futile tears, hidden heartbreaks and daily denial lay back of the 
jaunty defiance, cannot be written. Our language is not framed for 
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the deeps of experience. It is a surface medium for surface events. 
But please remember, you, and you, and you, who follow this record 
hereafter, that the scenes and incidents of The Third Decade, how- 
ever diverting, were enacted against a background of well-nigh 
undeviating financial depression, a dead and stolid level of hopes 
indefinitely deferred, but also a level of dogged determination to 
hang on as long as there was anything to hang to. 

Of course, we of “The Gay Nineties,” as it is now the vogue to 
call the last decade of Victoria’s reign, in Wichita, as elsewhere, 
were unconscious of “the larger aspects” of the financial depression, 
which was nationwide, they now tell me. Only, Wichita was in a 
particularily bad way, distinctly out of any possible “white,” be- 
cause of the defunct Boom. In the technical sociological sense, so- 
cial background is a matter of historical perspective. After “just 
folks” are dead — and usually a long time dead — the historian or 
the sociologist solemnly rises to “characterize the period.” And 
justly so. The social scientist has a right to the ‘‘remains’’ — to the 
general human effect left after “just folks” have quite finished with 
this picture-puzzle called “living.” 

“The Gay Nineties” was on the surface as ‘gay’ in Wichita as 
elsewhere. As “folks’’ we were as unconscious of “the larger soci- 
ological aspects of the current tendency” as a bevy of quail in a 
wheat field. In business, our fathers. were silently cautious; at 
home, our mothers were as silently saving, buggies were dingy, 
harnesses run down; the best body Brussels carpets showed thread- 
bare spots in front of favorite chairs; but Society was very much a 
going concern. We girls carried hothouse roses to parties and our 
beaux, in evening dress, took us in hacks, like the best of ’em in 
communities of our type and class. Don’t you think we didn’t keep 
up with the procession! 

“The Gay Nineties.” A period of pretty manners, family sur- 
reys, kitchen gardens, backyard clotheslines, parlor albums, crayon 
portraits, cosy corners and upholstered furniture; of long hair, long 
sleeves, long evening gloves, long skirts; of petticoats and corsets, 
round muffs, picture hats, gas curling irons, checked gingham 
aprons, tea gowns, ‘dust ruffles” and flannel underwear; of white 
hemstitched handkerchiefs, white bedspreads, white table linen. 
Bustles were gone, safety bicycles and bloomers were come. Tennis 
was the rage. Backgammon was still heard of. The appendix was 
not yet charted; high blood-pressure not yet corralled; auto-intoxi- 
cation was beginning to arrive. Flighty women were commencing 
to have Nervous Prostration — when they could afford it! 

Men wore “swallow tails’’ for evening wear, derby hats, Prince 
Alberts, and — some of them! — adjustable collars and cuffs. They 
had the monopoly on profanity, tobacco, business interests, gam- 
bling and political exploitation. Ladies did not chew gum, cross 
their knees, or color their cheeks. They were not ashamed of mod- 
esty, considered chasity an indelible ideal, baked their own bread, 
and looked well to the ways of their households. ‘‘The Gay 
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Nineties” .. . “The Gay Nineties” .. . How much facile sarcasm and 
pointless wit has been vented upon your memory, dear days of for- 
gotten virtues! It is to the honor of the humanhood you nourished 
that the careless jibes remain unanswered, pilloried above disdain. 
In silence we render unto worth the honor that is due unto worth. 


II. Dressed in Fashion 


A prominent feature of the social landscape in “The Gay Nine- 
ties” was whiskers, whiskers straight, so to speak. “Chin whiskers” 
had passed. Possibly the last famous wearer of that specific modi- 
fied form of whisker was Horace Greeley, who died the year the 
Occidental Hotel was built, though I claim no inter-relation or in- 
fluence between the two historic events. With the disappearance of 
the ante-bellum Southern Colonel, the Goatee disappeared, and the 
half-cent-postage-stamp patch, now worn directly under the nose, 
was not yet visioned. Just whiskers, whiskers straight, as I said, 
prevailed in all classes of society, rural, urban, suburban and 
squatter. 

In the Nineties, as in the Eighties, and the decades before, 
whiskers were more than the vogue, more than a passing whim of 
the social fancy; they were a tradition of historical sequence and 
significance, practically unmodified, in conservative circles, from 
the days of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Not the trim, alert, dis- 
tinguished “Van Dyke beard,” characteristic then as now of a cer- 
tain definite type of masculine mind, but flowing, redundant, re- 
splendent whiskers; whiskers sometimes barbered to a high state of 
gloss and decorum, but oftener unkempt as an outcast coyote on 
the bordering prairies. Men were openly proud of this “manly attri- 
bute,” and when a flowing set of whiskers was enhanced, in a social 
sense, by a plug hat, a buttoned-up Prince Albert, striped panta- 
loons and a gold-headed cane, sartorial satisfaction could go no 
further. Masculine styl could attain no more. iA 

Young men, and men of lighter imagination and less civic 
weight, wore mustaches, elongated hirsute appendages that covered 
the upper lip; appendages they caressed in moments of embarrass- 
ment or of abstraction, and nurtured like exotic plants. These mus- 
taches may be roughly classified as The Solemn, The Sentimental, 
and The Aggressive. They ranged from the slightest vestiges of 
down, largely perceptible only to the eyes of faith, to gorgeous, 
flaunting, down-floating draperies of yellow, or brown, or black, or 
red, draperies that struck the beholder with a sense of awe and tri- 
umph. There was the fiercely-pointed, waxed-ended variety, later 
raised to such “bad eminence” by a German Kaiser who mistook 
himself. This variety was rare in Wichita, it being a foreign impor- 
tation. Wichita was very far inland in The Third Decade. Professor 
Montevideo wore such an “Imperial,” and it suited well his dark, 
narrow, sinister foreign face. Then there was the stiff, bristling, 
stubby sort, belligerent in effect; the droopy, silken, insinuating, 
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curling sort, usually worn by the sentimental and the silly; and 
The Happy Medium, restrained and genteel, that did not label the 
wearer, and make him “the secret sorrow” of romantic girls, or 
the secret sarcasm of unromantic men. 

By the side of these bewhiskered, plug-hatted, Prince Alberted, 
striped’ pantalooned gentlemen walked their wives and mothers, 
their sisters and sweethearts in sharp-pointed, high, laced shoes of 
black or “tan” leather; in wide trailing skirts, cut “bell-shaped” or 
gored, faced with bias velveteen or with Star braid; in shoulder cir- 
cular capes of velvet or of silk; beaded dolmans, and skirt-length 
seal-skin coats with small, flat collars, and large, fulled-in sleeves; 
in shirtwaists with high collars, worn with tailored skirts of cloth 
or “novelty goods”; with hats swathed in veils, or artificial flowers, 
or plumes, hats set atop an abundance of hair, frizzled, puffed, 
“ratted” or braided. 

The eyebrows of these wives and mothers, these sisters and 
sweethearts, were not deforested, but their eyelashes were con- 
stantly fretted by the meshes of their face veils, veils of lace, chiffon 
and gauze. They carried leather bags called ‘‘cabbas,” long knitted 
purses of beads and silk, and wore earrings drawn through honest- 
to-goodness holes punched in the lobes of their ears, after the man- 
ner of the native belles of Darkest Africa. Very fine ladies wore 
solitaire diamond earrings, black kid gloves with long wrists, hand- 
some old shawls folded cornerwise over their creaking black silk 
dresses, and close little black bonnets, decorated with discreet 
bunches of small petaled flowers of lavender and of white. Mostly 
these artificial flowers represented lilacs, but sometimes bright, 
wistful eyes glowed beneath a rich semi-circle of velvet pansies, and 
the lady carried a laced handkerchief, an enameled gold card case, 
and a tiny “carriage” parasol, for she was making afternoon calls. 
Or perhaps she rode in her shining victoria, with two prancing 
horses and a coachman. Like as not. 

At home, of mornings, the women wore “wrappers,’’ aprons 
trimmed with homemade lace, dusting caps of gingham and calico, 
low-heeled black slippers with white cotton stockings — which 
showed only when the wind blew, as the wearer hung clothes on the 
line, shook breadths of carpet from the front porch, or shooed the 
chickens off the back porch. From her market errands the house- 
wife brought home meats and vegetables wrapped in thick, coarse 
brown paper, and bulky packages of meal and cereals, which always 
came “in the bulk.” Calves-liver was cheap, soupbones thrown in 
with the order, gobs of suet given away for the asking; rice pudding 
and floating island were popular desserts; railway stations were 
called ‘‘depots,” theatres, “opera houses,” cottage cheese, ‘‘smear- 
case.” Bungalow aprons were coming in, wasplike waists holding 
their own; school principals were called ‘‘Professor,” a barber was 
“a tonsorial artist,” only “bad” children answered back; political 
alignments were inherited like the color of one’s eyes and hair, 
bicycles were omnipresent, divided skirts and knickerbockers much 
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worn, hypnotism much talked of. Trusts were beginning to lift their 
hydra-heads; Lillian Russell was the reigning beauty in the United 
States, Lily Langtry the rage in Europe; women’s clubs were a 
panic, Darwin and Evolution ‘‘a disgrace to civilization,’ Temper- 
ance and Women’s Rights acknowledged to be Live Issues. . . . And 
so, in human routine, The Gay Nineties pass into history. A new 
Century opens to entry its hundred gates. Victoria dies in 1901, 
and an era as distinguished for great men as Elizabeth’s England 
or Pericles’ Athens, comes to a close, ‘The Queen is dead! Long 
live the King!” 


III. Hang Overs 


To narrow our thoughts now to Wichita, “The Gay Nineties” 
started in fine form. That is, socially and intellectually, at least, the 
town was in a flourishing condition. “The Windy Wonder” had not 
ceased to aspire; had not ceased to brag and blow, and, like the 
heathen, imagine a vain thing; to advertise and promote; to get 
dressed up, and get out, to see and be seen. Wichita might be down, 
but she was not out. Not so anybody would notice it — especially 
from Topeka or Kansas City! “Social activities” and “cultural 
ideals” ran neck and neck in town, while in the charted, weed- 
desolated “additions” and suburbs, prairie winds howled around the 
stark, empty houses, and the jackrabbit and the polecat sought 
what they might devour —if any! 

As the various social and cultural groups of the period were 
hangovers from the late Eighties, and an intrinsic part of the 
Wichita of The Third Decade, I shall here make a wide detour. 
That is, I shall go back to the late Eighties for the beginnings of 
some of the effects that made the early Nineties, if you get what I 
mean. 

All aboard, then, for the Hang Overs! Socially, there were 
some charming organizations; “The Whist Club,” which I organized, 
scarcely knowing — and certainly not caring — one card from an- 
other in playing value, a fact that O. B. Stocker never forgot. Of 
its personnel, more later. There was “The Eagle Rifles,” and “The 
High Rollers,” and “The Dew Drop Club,” to mention only the few 
that dwell in my memory —aye, dwell, as Dickens says of David 
Copperfield, ‘in my heart of hearts.” 

Culturally, there was ‘The City Library,” and “Hypatia” and 
“The Fairmount Library Club,” an organization functioning yet. 
Possibly not as strenuous as in its fine old working days, when it 
was a source of strength and deliverance, but still alive and _ener- 
getic. Intellectually, there was ‘Fairmount Institute,” the Gothic 
brick structure that burned last September, and “Lewis Academy, 
on Market Street, and Garfield University, “The largest college 
building under one roof in the world,” as real estate booklets truth- 
fully remarked — in big print. It was gaunt Gothic, in the midst 
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of an alkali plain, windswept, aloof and pretentious, a start with 
no intimation of a finish. 

And on the western edge of the West Side, not cultural at all, 
nor social, but just plain commercial if possible, was the Watch Fac- 
tory, a long, narrow, gawky, white stone structure built chiefly of 
eyes — so the workmen could see to make watches, I suppose. The 
eyes saw nothing, because truant boys and Weary Willies and other 
irregulars of civilization punched them out in short order. The 
eyes, I mean, not the watches. No watches were ever made there, 
or anything else that I ever heard of. Like the Burton Car Works, 
on the north, The Watch Factory was a Boom Special, pointed to 
with pride —in circulars and boom literature. It was at once a 
fizzle and a monument, a-hiss and a byword, an obstruction anda 
pathetic spectacle. But how gorgeous the sunset was as reflected in 
those long uniform rows of windows — before the windows, like 
Enoch, were not! It was a gleaming glory that made your heart 
leap as you walked from “Garfield,” ‘“‘and all the land was still.” 

The City Library was the project of ‘a small, earnest group of 
Wichita women.” That’s what the press called ’em, I remember. 
Women were not as public-minded then, as now, and it was consid- 
ered a very daring proposition. The women prided themselves on 
the faith it would take to carry the project to successful issue. Mrs. 
Mary Todd, Mrs. Baldwin, Mrs. Martha Collins and Sallie Toler 
were leaders in the work, if my memory serves me, and I record 
with gratitude that they loved me, and let me “help.” 

First, they begged a few books from such homes as were will- 
ing to spare them, then the little collection was housed on the sec- 
ond-floor room on the north side of Douglas Avenue, in the first 
block east of Main, I think. Then we solicited subscriptions of one 
dollar each. A subscription gave the subscriber the privilege of 
taking books out for a period of one year. That made us a Circu- 
lating Library. I was to have a prize if I got six subscriptions. I 
made the grade, and Mrs. Todd personally presented me with a 
cloth-bound book: “The Works of William Shakespeare. Complete 
in One Volume.” After the presentation, the ladies of the Subscrip- 
tion Committee said nice things to me. When I got home with the 
book, my father said, ‘Now that’s the sort of thing I like to have 
you do! That’s a fine book.” Father’s innocent commendation has 
sent me on a hundred wild-goose chases in public enterprises since 
that day, and it dominates me still. Only recently, chasing about 
town on behalf of “That Furgeson Family” I seemed to hear my 
father say, in the library at Lakeside, ‘Now that’s the sort of thing 
I like to have you do!” 

“The Works of William Shakespeare. Complete in One Vol- 
ume” is now in my Loan Collection, in the Court House. The print 
is criminally fine; the book is soiled, and tearstained, and yellowed, 
and broken-backed, but there was only one asylum good enough for 
the trophy. It was presented to me in the Spring of 1886. In March 
or April, I am sure, because it “happened” to me shortly before we 
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went to California, and we went in April. Hamilton Weeks is the 
only one of the librarians whom I remember, a large blonde young 
man, whose smile exposed good teeth and a lot of ’em. I remember 
nothing else about him; only the name, his teeth, and his checking 
out a book entitled “Walks in London” for me. From that little Cir- 
culating Library I read “Doctor Zay,” for Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps was then in the heighth of her fame. It is not much to 
remember, perhaps, but in my thoughts that brave mile-post on the 
devious road to “Culture” stands unique and beloved. The Wichita 
Public Library. 


IV. “Garfield” 


Pursuing our detour into the late Eighties, we come to Garfield 
University, the most ambitious educational sprint Sedgwick county 
has known. For the matter of that, probably the most ambitious 
Kansas, or even “the great Southwest” has known. Only boom con- 
ditions could give materialization to so extensive an educational en- 
terprise; only conditions in which men had temporarily lost their 
heads could foster such a promotion in a community as young and 
crude as Wichita was in 1886. One sees that now with perfect clar- 
ity. I often wonder if anybody concerned saw it then — saw the 
incongruity of that enormous, ornate, all-but-empty, one-fourth- 
finished Gothic structure stark on the alkali prairie, stolidly out- 
facing the wind-tortured silence? It was an overnight growth, with- 
out adequate background, without explanable cause for being, 
without an assured future. 

For “Garfield” was a University. A university isa sisterhood 
of co-equal colleges under one head, dominated by common ideals, 
purpose and budget. “Lewis” was an academy; “Fairmount” was 
an institute, but “Garfield” was a university. Do you get the magni- 
tude of that? The enterprise was promoted and financed by one 
Timothy Coop — I think I am right about his given name, he was a 
rich and philanthropic Englishman, but his death cut off the insti- 
tution’s only reliable source of income, for Timothy Coop's. heirs 
nay-nay-Paulined any further expenditure in behalf of his pet 
philanthropy. Whose dream it was at first, I do not know. But I 
would bet more than I hope to possess that the idea originated in 
the teeming brain of some Wichita land promoter. It has all the 
valid earmarks; huge size, large ideals, expansive possibilities. 

The school was named for the second martyred President be- 
cause it was under the immediate control and management of the 
Disciples of Christ, the Christian brotherhood founded by Alexan- 
der Campbell. “Or that is the way it was told to me.” James A. 
Garfield was a member of that brotherhood, and quite the biggest 
public man it owned. The faculty of the University was made up 
almost entirely of ministers of this brotherhood. Dr. Warren B. 
Hendryx, the President of the Board, Dr. Harvey Everest, the 
Chancellor, Dr. Hobbs of the Bible College, and the leading secular 
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professors, if I may be allowed the term, Atwater, Crusinberry, 
Laughlin and Pinkerton, all were ministers. Gravity, learning, pro- 
fundity, whiskers and decorum prevailed. Whatever “Garfield” 
lacked in other ways, Cambridge and Oxford had nothing on her 
in her professional types. In that regard, “Garfield” was true to the 
best scholastic traditions, and through poverty, sacrifices and long- 
impending defeat, lived abreast of those traditions. An admirable 
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group of educators they were. The fact of their high character 
worth is attested today in the effective lives of many of the students 
of their classrooms, Earle Blake, the distinguished Wichita attor- 
ney, Will Ayres, our Congressional representative, Dr. Thomas 
Butcher, President of Emporia State Teachers College, Robert Rog- 
ers, one of the most influential bankers in Los Angeles, Earle Evans, 
Clarence Pile, Claude Grey, Lon Powell, and John Whyte, of 
Phoenix, were “Garfield” boys. <u 

I entered “Garfield” as a sophomore in September, 1888. I 
attended for two years, from 1888 to 1890. In June of the last- 
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named year, after the Commencement exercise, Chancellor Everest, 
in a trembling voice, and with tears in his grave grey eyes, an- 
nounced that Garfield University would close its doors permanently 
that afternoon. Most of the students knew the heroic struggles the 
faculty had been up against for eighteen months and more, and the 
heartache they carried from that sorrowful presence was sincere 
and durable. Large dreams and brave hopes died there, but the 
dreams and hopes bore fruit each after its kind. ‘Our echoes roll 
from soul to soul.” Those heroic Christian gentlemen influenced 
for noble uses many of the lives that touch yours every day. 


The ornate Gothic structure, ‘the largest college building un- 
der one roof in the world,” remember, was accordingly abandoned 
to total silence, cobwebs, truant boys, stray brickbats, spooning 
lovers on moonlight nights, and an occasional Eastern visitor being 
shown the sights of Wichita. Students and faculty scattered like 
chaff before an evil wind. Sunflowers grew thick on the edges of 
the campus, the professors’ houses were inhabited by people of less 
intellectual weight, and the “University atmosphere” folded its 
tents, like the Arabs, and as silently stole away. The hopeful young 
trees planted by the students on the campus with semi-religious 
ceremonial were left to fight the blazing suns, the drought, the 
prairie monsoons. In the huge unfinished “chapel,” the big ell to 
westward, bats and sparrows disported themselves in the scaffold- 
ing, undisturbed. The gaping window frames of the unfinished 
south wing were boarded up, tight as a W.C.T.U. Convention. ‘‘Gar- 
field” had been, and now desolation was. 

Chancellor Everest, Dr. Hobbs and Professor Cruinberry went 
to Drake University, then beginning to make a little headway as a 
new school of the Disciples of Christ. And four of us students went 
with them: Bert Everest, youngest son of the Chancellor, Bertha 
Reasoner, a sophomore, a sophomore named Shullenbarger, and 
myself. Bert and I graduated in ’91, Bertha and Shullie in ’92. The 
short and simple annalsjef ‘The Garfield Contingent” at Drake! My 
dear and beautiful friend, Helen Carpenter, now Mrs. Walter Vin- 
cent, went to Northwestern, and graduated from there the year 
Bert and I finished at Drake. 

Gee Whillikins, as Grant would say, what an array of facts! 
Like Mark Twain, I hate facts. Like him, I avoid them when I can. 
He said, you know, that he hated facts, but somehow he couldn't 
avoid them; facts exuded from him, he said, “like otter of roses 
from the otter.” Next time our “Garfield” memories will be less 
statistical and depressing. Next time we can frolic a bit, for there 
was always a heap of fun going, in spite of the gravity, the learning, 
the profundity, the whiskers and the decorum! 


V. Collegiate 


On the huge marble panel set in the north wall of the main 
entrance to ‘Garfield,’ an entrance unused in our day, there is an 
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elaborate inscription in honor of the martyred President, James A. 
Garfjeld. The inscription closes with three Latin words: ‘‘Strangu- 
lus pro republica.” (Hope I copied ’em correctly, the other day!) 
“Died for the Republic.” There were no front steps in our time, but 
one of our stunts was to climb up to the rough loose-board covering 
laid over the joists, and spout impromptu speeches before the in- 
scription, intoning the Latin words with patriotic fervor. 


Bert Everest made it a point of insisting that “republica” 
should be written “res publica”; public things, or public affairs. 
But his contention was only to sustain his translation of the Latin; 
“Strangled for Republican Trifles!” His translation seems better to 
me now than it did then, but, lest you think me a turncoat, let me 
say that I think Democratic Trifles one degree more trifling than 
Republican. But as Bert used to declaim, apropos of the inscription, 
“My feller Citizens, be not over-awed by them words in a furrin 
tongue. Hocum and bosh are the same in any language. ‘What’s 
in a name?’ As Juliet so beautifully remarks, ‘That which we call 
the mule by any other name would kick as hard!’ ” 


It is fair to the memory of that most excellent wit, Herbert H. 
Everest, to say that I sometimes borrow one of his impromptu 
numbers. One night a member on the Periclesian program having 
failed to show up, Bert said never mind, he’d sing a solo. Oh yes, 
dead easy; trust him to save the situation! When his turn came, 
Bert swept onto the platform in fine dramatic style; and, holding an 
imaginary sheet of music, and managing with delicate tact an imag- 
inary train and a lace shawl—one was sure the unseen shawl was of 
finest lace! — he sang an aria: “I Am a Baroness!” Such trills and 
quivers and quaverings, such tiptoe aria mountings; such gracious 
smiles, and bendings, and effects of sorrow and pride and disdain 
commingled you never heard and saw in your life! On and on sang 
Bert, on and on, Being a Baroness in every conceivable style, from 
tenderest pathetics to ultra-violet rays of grandeur — and the audi- 
ence weeping tears of enjoyment as climax after climax of comics 
beat upon their sensibilities. 


I was very fond of Chancellor Everest, Bert’s honored father, 
grave and taciturn as he habitually was. There was a lot of first-rate 
fun in him, but it lay very deep, and rarely had half a chance to 
show itself. However, I treasure some authentic examples of it. 
One day Chancellor and I started through one and the same door at 
one and the same time. I stepped back, and made a low bow. “Age 
before beauty, Chancellor,” I said, unsmiling. “And you not right in 
either particular,” he said, also unsmiling. ‘“Impudence before 
worth, young woman!” and he waved an imperative hand for me 
to enter first. Which I did, with a backward grin which brought an 
answering grin to his serious face. 


Chancellor taught Plane Geometry. Dale Snively and I were in 
the Plane Geometry Class, which is about all that can be said for us 
in that connection. One day, called upon to demonstrate a proposi- 
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tion, and being totally unprepared, Dale decided to bluff the demon- 
stration through rather than admit that he didn’t know straight up 
about it. He rose, as if with eagerness, stepped briskly to the black- 
board, took up the pointer with an off-hand, confident sweep of his 
arm, and “demonstrated” the proposition with great speed and pre- 
cision, using the pointer largely, elegantly and muchly. Having 
talked fluently for a few minutes, pointing, and a-bing and c-ding at 
a great rate, he stopped, laid the pointer carefully on the run-board, 
smiled expansively on the class, and concluded, in a tone of confi- 
dent finality, “Q. E. D.” Chancellor was looking at him quietly over 
his silver-rimmed spectacles. A bad sign. 

“That’s a fine demonstration, Mr. Snively,” he said. “As clear 
as a fog bank!” 

A few days later Chancellor called upon me to demonstrate a 
proposition about which I thought I knew a good deal. Belle Wells 
had explained it to me patiently the hour before, and I thought I 
knew that proposition if I knew no other. Called upon, I went to 
the blackboard, took up the pointer firmly, and explained the figure 
as Belle had explained it to me —I thought. Having Q. E. D.-ed 
my demonstration, I walked to my chair, congratulating myself on 
my performance. The class looked quite impressed, and I felt a 
glow of satisfaction. My mathematical glows of satisfaction were 
rare. All the while Chancellor was looking at me over his spec- 
tacles. ‘Certainly your demonstration has an admirable literary 
finish, Miss Woodman,” he said, “but you flatter yourself in think- 
ing it geometric.” 

Then didn’t Dale Snively have the ha-ha on me! Id like to tell 
you about the time, in Chancellor's class in New Testament 
Exegesis, that I got balled up on the River Jordan, but a greater 
than I deserves the center of the stage at this juncture. I yield, 
then, to Mr. Louis L. Sawyer, of Guntown, Mississippi. 

L. L. Sawyer was tall, well-knit, erect, muscular; on the whole, 
rather a commanding figure. He was a Senior, and the most digni- 
fied non-Faculty man on the campus. Also, he was literary, pol- 
ished, used impeccable English, and was proud as Lucifer after he 
had had time to think of it! When dressed up, he — L. L., I mean — 
was further adorned with a high silk hat, a crook cane, and a flower 
in the buttonhole of his Prince Albert. 

He had a habit of calling upon me on Sunday afternoon. He 
would come sailing grandly up Waco avenue, in his swinging, Abra- 
ham Lincoln stride, his coat tails floating behind him, his plug hat 
at a rakish angle. Having reached the gate in front of the east door 
of our house — our “front” gate and our “front” door, in short — 
without pausing to open the gate, he’d step clean over it! It was a 
breast-high iron gate, and he'd step over it with a nonchalance that 
left him and the plug hat unruffled. Grant saw him come in one 
Sunday, and was deeply impressed. Grant was six-foot one, but he'd 
always open the gates he had to pass through, and Sawyer’s per- 
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formance intrigued him. Sometimes at Sunday breakfast he would 
turn to me. “Daught, is that High Hatter, who steps over the gate, 
coming this afternoon? If he is, I’ll stay home.” 


One night, at Periclesian Society, Sawyer was scheduled to 
recite Prince Henry’s soliloquy about his father’s crown. The fa- 
mous solus in ‘King Henry the Fourth, Part II,” you know. Swing- 
ing to the platform, Sawyer “took position.’ We all settled back 
for a literary treat. We admired Sawyer in action. 


“Why doth the crown upon his pillow lie?’ ”” he commenced, 
blandly. “ ‘Why doth the crown upon his pillow lie?’” he repeated, 
paused and looked around uneasily. ‘‘ ‘Why doth the crown upon 
his pillow lie?’”” he repeated, blankly, for the third time, and swal- 
lowed hard. Stage fright had gripped him. He gulped, got hold of 
himself, and looked around with an air of wearied indifference. “I 
don’t know why that damned crown’s on his pillow,” he said, 
haughtily, ‘‘and what’s more, I don’t care a whoop!” 


Then he walked off the long platform as one bearing gifts to 
royalty! 


VI. ‘‘Garfield Memorial” 


The Gay Nineties opened for me in scholastic calm, at Drake 
University, whither, as I have recounted, on the closing of “Gar- 
field,’ four students repaired in the Fall of 1890. As further re- 
counted, Bert Everest and I graduated in June, 1891. June 18th, 
and it rained like all possessed ’most all day. There were twenty- 
three members in the Class of ’91; six of these were girls; the rest, 
men, mostly preachers, ‘‘married and settled,” whatever that 
means. On Commencement Day, three of the girls wore white silk; 
two, black lace, all made with elbow sleeves trimmed with lace. I 
wore a grey silk dress, made with a high standing, rolling sort of 
Elizabethan collar, edged with grey silk cord, and long, glove-fitting 
sleeves. The dress had a long, coatlike waist, tight-fitting and plain. 
Dignity was certainly the motif of that gown. I wonder whose in- 
spiration it was? All the dresses had trains, and three of the girls 
carried lace fans. We all wore gloves, and our hair “high.” I give 
these fashion notes, not that I care a whippoorwill about such non- 
paca but folks like ’em. It is one of the frailties that flesh is 

eir to. 


Bert graduated with “Highest Honors’; they said because his 
father was head of the Bible School; I, with “Honors,” which 
Honors were supposed to have been accorded me on the score of 
personality rather than on scholarship. Anyway, we came home, 
Bert and I, with A.B. degrees, college gowns, and the usual roseate 
Commencement resolutions to tidy up the world instanter; to hitch 
our wagons to a star, and plunge through the interstellar spaces at 
a good round gait. 
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I do not remember what particular star Bert selected for his 
maiden efforts, but the first I hitched to was “Garfield Memorial 
University,” a new star, close to the horizon, and of low visibility. 

ne night I was arraying myself for a party, being by that 
Bera aiven over to social frivols, when The Hired Girl — the 
Lizzie Steele manifestation of her — came to tell me that Professor 
Griffin was downstairs, and wanted to speak to me just a minute. 
When I was quite ready I went down to see the waiting Prof., hop- 
ing that his idea of a minute was sixty seconds. I was wearing a 
new party dress; a white cashmere, cut square neck and elbow 
sleeves, edged with white thread lace. The dress touched the floor 
all around, and had a bell-like train. It was finished with a narrow 
ruffle. My slippers were black, embroidered with cut steel beads. I 
wore long white gloves, and carried Marechal Niel roses. Mr. Ham- 
ilton always sent roses, and in a few minutes he would come for 
me in a hack. e 

“Rea,” said Prof. Griffin, “I want you to do some educational 
missionary work for me.” 

I asked what sort of work that was — and listened for the 
sound of hack wheels coming up Waco avenue. br 

He then explained that they were ready to open Garfiel en- 
tral Memorial Universi in the old “Garfield” building, using the 
library, the classrooms and the equipment just as it was left when 
“Garfield” closed; that the faculty was engaged, all but The Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, and they wanted me to take the litera- 
ture; they were very poor, but the Faculty would be paid small sal- 
aries to start with, and more as time went on; my salary would be 
thirty dollars a month, but they could not promise to pay it regu- 
larly; that was where the “missionary” part came in. As he ex- 
plained, I kept listening for the sound of hack wheels. . . . 

I would have three classes to begin with, and probably more, 
the second semester. o, I would be required to teach botany. 
There was only one science teacher, and he couldn’t handle it all. 
In time, of course, Garfield Central Memorial would be a great 
university; then I would be proud to have been a member of the 
pioneer Faculty. Then he said nice things about my work at “Gar- 
field” and at “Drake,” and all the time I was listening for the sound 
of hack wheels on the unpaved, sandy street — the erase cdeed 
street beyond the maple trees, and the iron fence, and the boar 
sidewalk. ... . 

Yes, I said, I’d like to try it all right, and when would I start? 
And just then hack wheels sounded on the street, and the Gooner 
rang. Mr. Hamilton came in, Professor Griffin went out; Tigathere™ 
up my party cape —a circular cape of white eiderdown, ocd 
blue cashmere — and my Marechal Niel roses, and away we drove 
to the party! 

That is the way I fell into place as a college professor; no 
specific training, no technical preparation, no long aspiration, no 
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secretly-nourished ambition — no nothin’ but a ragtag degree, an 
inherited passion for literature, good health, and an abounding 
spirit of adventure. To this day I don’t know whether to be proud 
of it or ashamed of it — the cross-country style that has carried me 
through the interstellar spaces, bruised and maimed, bobbling after 
that unknown star I am hitched to! 


“Garfield Central Memorial” thrived thinly on hopes and faiths 
and aspirations, as many a Hardscrabble college has done since col- 
leges began to polish pebbles and dim diamonds, to use Ingersoll’s 
famous characterization. It whistled big to keep up its courage, 
tightened its belt over an gnawing stomach, and eulogized Faith, 
which is the vision of food not eaten, the shadow of things seen 
crosseyed. I do not know that I ever knew who financed it — as far 
as it was financed; I do not know that I ever knew who was on the 
Board, for Board there must have been. Boards are like the poor; 
always with us, always begging, always expectant. The Hendryx 
family was still living in their beautiful home facing the campus, 
but I am not sure that dear little Doctor Hendryx was on the Board. 
Some day I’ll find out, and note the details of the general financial 
situation. 


Like all Hardscrabble colleges, we abounded in capitals; every 
teacher was a Professor, every hope, an Aspiration; our alignment 
was traditional; we had the languages, the science, the humanities, 
the arts. We were headed for a great university, and we carried on 
without manifest misgivings. Our students came from the sur- 
rounding countryside, for the most part, as freshly off the farm as 
spring onions. They were earnest as saints, hard-working as goph- 
ers, anxiously tinkering away at a fabric to hitch to a star not yet 
clearly sighted in the empyrean. They boarded at the two dormi- 
tories, prisonlike frame structures flanking the brick Gothic that so 
well typified our ramping ambitions. Often the students brought 
their own bedding and furniture for their rooms from their homes, 
wagoning it hopefully across the prairie, breasting blizzards of 
sand, or blizzards of snow, as chanced. The food served in the 
dormitories was described in the catalogue as “plain and substan- 
tial.” Can’t you see it? Hardscrabble? I'll say it was! 


VII. Professoring 


My first class at “Garfield Central Memorial University,” alias 
“Hardscrabble,” was held in the little recitation room on the second 
floor, at the south end of the corridor, on the east side. It is a tiny 
room, with a marble grate, and happy little blackboards. Happy 
little blackboards because there is not much space for you to spread 
your ignorance over, if you get what I mean. It was — and is! — 
the room in which, in “old” Garfield days, Professor George Laugh- 
lin inducted us into the miseries of Latin composition and the felic- 
ities of Latin literature. Greek, too, was taught in that little corner 
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room, but as Greek was not administered to me till I went to 
“Drake,” no Greek ghost trailed me there. That was my room as 
long as I taught at ‘Garfield Central Memorial’ — and I taught 
there as long as anybody did. Mrs. Lucy had the big room across 
the hall. It had been Professor Crusinberry’s room in the old days. 
A mathematical stronghold. 

There were possibly half a dozen boys and girls in the room 
when I entered, the first day of my first job. Seeing me, a hush fell 
on the friendly little group. Here was The Professor! I carried an 
“air” and a fat, new, yellow book, Swinton’s “English Literature. 
Each boy and girl had a fat, new, yellow book, in which he or she 
had written his or her full baptismal name with Spencerian pre- 
cision — maybe on dimly penciled lines, lines painfully erased after 
the inscription was perfected. After enrolling the silent and all- 
observant aspirants, I offered up a hasty petition to the spirit of 
Prof. Laughlin for his apostolic blessing, then cracked a few literary 
jokes, and told them yarns about the life of the first English author 
considered in the new, fat yellow book, and when the bell rang, 
those blessed children filed out of the room under the impression 
they had learned a lot, and that the study of Swinton’s ‘English 
Literature” would prove a panacea against all ignorance thereafter 
encountered, wheresoever and whensoever. Again the spirit of ad- 
venture —or the spirit of Prof. Laughlin! —had carried me 
through! . % 

I think Antoinette Derby, Lucile Hendryx, Pluma Kirkbride 
and Pearle Frutrell were in that first class that first day. Later, at 
“Fairmount,” this quartette of delightful girls was called “The 
Angels.” Perhaps Minnie McKibben, now Mrs. Earle Blake, and 
Callie Martindale were there, and Alymer Hendryx. When I think 
of Alymer, I always think of his mother’s efforts in mending Aly- 
mer’s ways. When he was going to “Fairmount,” Alymer appeared 
in his classes on and off, so much more off than on that he was 
considered ‘a problemi} and I was put on his trail as a special 
friend of the family. Finally, his mother, wearied with long-distance 
efforts, “to get Alymer straightened out,’ threw up the sponge: 
“Well, I’m done,” she said. “I give it up. I can do no more. I han 
Alymer over to the Lord and Rea Woodman.” When I heard thats 
I said, “Well, I resign in favor of the Lord!” Years later, an t e 
Philippines, Alymer proved himself made of the stuff that Store 
are made of, so my impression is that the Lord accepted the whole _ 
responsibility, glad to go it alone! P ; 

I think Professor Griffin — who died a few months ago in Cali- 
fornia — was head of the Faculty, though Iam not sure until my 
records are accessible. I remember many “Drake” Faculty Meee 
with great vividness, but it seems to me now that I never did Bies 
a Faculty Meeting of “Garfield Memorial.” With Griffin was close! y 
associated a brown-whiskered man of tremendous energy, belliger- 
ent and self-accepting, Professor Christie. I think he taught science. 
Of him more — Oh much more! — when we come to “Fairmount. 
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There was a teacher named Scott floating around, also something 
of a curtain raiser, but I remember only the name, unattached, 
unsignificant. 

As to the younger member of the Faculty, there was John 
Whyte, teacher of commercial subjects, I rather think. Frank Dunn 
told me a good story on Johnnie Whyte only the other day. Tom 
Butcher, from Wellington, definite, blond, a get-there-Eli sort of 
fellow with an aspiring pompadour. Professor of History and 
Rhetoric. Now, President of the Teachers College, of Emporia. 
There was Helen Carpenter (Mrs. Walter Vincent) with her new 
degree from Northwestern, Professor of Latin; and John McGib- 
bons, one of Griffin’s finds, a nervous little man with a curling 
blonde mustache and a charming laugh. I met him at the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago — he had a job in The Big Show — and afterward 
he was one of the promotors of the Lafayette Monument or statue 
which the school children of the United States gave to the school 
children of France. It was presented to France at the time of the 
Paris Exposition, in 1898, or thereabouts. He told me that the idea 
was his, and the plan was inaugurated by him. He was in Paris, 
with the Monument in tow, the last time I heard from him. 

I am not sure whether Marie Mathis, expounder of French lan- 
guage and French literature, taught at ‘Garfield Memorial” or not, 
but she was my colleague — and my finish! — at “Fairmount.” She 
was a raggle-taggle little piece of parley-voo that we did not always 
“get.” There was an eagle-eyed, bristling-mustached man named 
Kelly, who taught mathematics; Mrs. Lucy, of ‘‘old Garfield,” was 
head of The Academic Department, a quiet-manner Little Kentucky 
woman, known chiefly as the mother of Virgaline. Miss Emily 
Jekyll was head of the Art Department, and Metcalf head of the 
Music Department. There, you see, “Hardscrabble” stacks up well, 
even in historical perspective! 

All this time “Garfield” hadn’t had any front steps. So ‘long 
comes a young architect from Boston, George C. Wales, just home 
from Paris and points Continental, with a commission to build some 
front steps — which he proceeded to do, with many a subterranean 
growl about not being able to build them right. He had been in- 
structed exactly how much to spend on the steps and it hurt his 
pride to make a cheap job of it. As he had to. They are too skimpy, 
too shallow, too sudden. We used to walk home from ‘Garfield’ 
together, and the things he would say about the steps he had to 
build was a-plenty. He walked home with me the day I got my first 
salary check, and he teased me all the way to Lakeside to see the 
check. I finally handed it to him, expecting him to make fun of it, 
and me, and “‘Hardscrabble,” an’ everything! “Thirty dollars,” he 
said, musingly, handing it back to me. “I call that pretty good — 
for a woman to earn!’ He knew that comment would make me 
madder than any other, for I was an ardent woman's righter. 

meee) boarded at the Carey Hotel, and was frequently seen in 
Wichita society, a deliberate, dignified man, with an irreproachable 
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ke, a Boston vocabulary, and the slightly aloof manner of a 
ves a the world. Always unconsciously he was from Boston. One 
day we were walking out to “Garfield,” and he was swearing softly 
at the flippety-flip sidewalks — the post-Boom sidewalks, unsuc- 
cessfully trying to avoid the boards that were loose and flipped up 
at you, when a brindle calf, half-grown and mostly joints, amb! 
across the walk directly in front of us, with a tremendous clatter 
of loose boards. He was exasperated anyway so he said, with great 
energy, “Of all damned awkward things on earth, a calf is’ — just 
then a loose board, cutting off his remark in its bloom, flipped UD; 
hit him a solar plexus blow, the next board tripped him, and he 
stumbled awkwardly forward for a few feet before he could regain 
his equilibrium. pee: pina ta 

’s a tie between you and the calf!” I said, and began to 
He nae still, looking Siter the calf, his face scarlet with ad too 
polite to swear at me, too far away to kick the calf. I laughed un i 
T ached, wiping the tears away frankly, then Jaughing some more 
laughed until I became almost hysterical, and he stalked along By 
my side, speechless from chagrin and anger. He is famous now, 
makes etchings of ships and clippers. 


VIII. Hypatia 


“ ies.” de- 
In 1886, women were generally “home bodies,” as they 

lighted to call themselves. The great examplar of the Soest 
home-keeping type of woman was the august Victoria aetee ne 
child-bearing German woman occupying: the mightiest may ae 
sun shone on. In England, the home was not yet menace ee 
United States, there were premonitions of menace. Susan nae 
thony, that rare old war horse, was making steadfast Hevee, rol sme 
women to consciousness of their citizenship; for differen pare 
and with different idealsy Frances E. Willard was WOE eS 
effect; ‘Women’s Rights” and ‘“‘Temperance forged a ea oe eae 
allel lines, with equal enthusiasm and against wala a Aart 
In Washington, Dr. Mary Walker was dressing precise! on eee 
a defiance protestant in the extreme; Belva Mociwoor. Pepi 
Presidential nominee; Elizabeth Cady Staunton, the rien Oe eh 
cretia Mott, who had passed to higher fields of en’ ceNOn eee 
Kate Field, the brilliant journalist, Rose Cleveland, Se idenvs 
literary sister, and Henrietta Holley, via “Josiah Allens dine hy 
proclaiming the kingdom of womanhood at hand! FE A sera ly 
and large, women were still caged creatures, with little acti 
osity about the world beyond their bars. 


ent had 
r r wever, a new cultural movem : 
oe AR Sey ry women’s cultural clubs were 


being organized wit! 1 
clubs represented the openin 
nificance was not recognized, whos 
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They were women’s first articulate Battle Cry of Freedom! To my 
mind, they were the logical by-product of the work done by Susan 
B. Anthony and her gallant followers. Lion-hearted, iron-purposed, 
that glorious woman outfaced ridicule, belittlement, satire and social 
invective; outfaced the hatred and open animosity of press and 
pulpit and home; in total, the bitterest, most vitriolic animosity 
ever faced by a woman, barring only Joan of Arc. Taunt and jest, 
cartoon and editorial, sermon and diatribe assailed the citadel of 
her courage in vain. In due time came results: The Woman's Cul- 
tural Club, first outpost in the now world-enveloping emancipation- 
of-woman movement. 


In 1886, practically the same group of Wichita women that 
promoted the Wichita Public Library organized ‘‘Hypatia,” a cul- 
tural woman’s club, on the pattern then in vogue. It was not a 
village improvement society; it had no civic aims, no political aims, 
no domestic ideals. It was cultural; organized for self-improvement 
on cultural lines. All the world may read the names of the charter 
members, writ large in The Hypatia Year Book: Mrs. Martha Col- 
lins, Mrs. H. J. Hill, Mrs. George McCoy, Mrs. Pattie Strong, Mrs. 
Nerius Baldwin, Mrs. Louise Henderson, Mrs. Mary E. Lease, Dr. 
Nannie Stevens, and Mrs. Mary Todd. 


They were pioneer women in fiber, in experience and in for- 
tune, these charter members, tending their servantless homes with 
a thoroughness and fidelity impossible today, when mechanical de- 
vices, cafes, restaurants, apartments, motors, duplexes and com- 
plexes have reduced housekeeping to a lick and a promise. They 
were modest women, not given to posing, to affected pessimism, 
stylish illnesses, and what Plato calls “conspicuous consumption.” 
“Old-fashioned,” flappers would call them; “antiques,” cigarette- 
smoking women would call them; “genuine,” philosophers would 
call them; ‘“‘God-blessed,’” homesick men would call them. They 
were all of these. According to the light which is in you, label them. 


They had courage, all right, for their way was rather difficult. 
Marsh Murdock didn’t approve, or so Mrs. Toler told me on her last 
visit to Wichita. Like another home-loving Colonel, Colonel Mur- 
dock believed in the stay-at-home woman who looks well to the 
ways of her household. The Colonel and Solomon and Teddy Roose- 
velt would have agreed beautifully on “the advanced stand” those 
“new women” took in 1886. “Down with the bunk!” they would 
have cried, in unison. So of course the Eagle did not support the 
movement. It went weak on the publicity, I suppose. Where the 
Beacon stood I do not know. Later the Mirror was our stay and 
support, and the two dailies came across gracefully. 


Very few Wichita men thought well of the new departure. 
Many Wichita women looked askance at it, deeming home the place 
for women in the afternoons; fancy work on the front porch, calling, 
or church work, they admitted. Ladies Aid Society suppers, Mis- 
sionary Teas, and Y. P. S. C. socials flourished as the green bay 
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. They were consonant with the home “atmosphere.” But Hy- 
Feta ae on quietly about its business. At first the club met in 
the homes of its members, then in the City Hall, and, when I left 
Wichita in 1897, we were meeting in the Fletcher Building, on North 
Main street. mA 7 

Our programs were prepared and presented by our members, 
the ienentable practice of importing speakers not having been in- 
vented, Each member furnished a chair for herself when we began 
to meet at the City Hall, as there were no seats in the room fey 
offered us. My chair was a folding model, covered with br ight red 
brilliantly-flowered carpet. And it had fringe on. I wish I had ihe 
chair. If you see it in some old junk shop, do let me know. It was 
a fine chair. Not comfortable, but “stylish.” At our annual picnic, 
we carried our luncheons in baskets, spread our tables on the lawn, 
and made our coffee after we got there. Made it ourselves. At the 
annual banquet we decorated the tables with home-grown Hower: 
and made our own speeches, importing nobody to furnish brains for 
us. Sincere, and hard-working, and sort of homespun and dear, 
Hypatia was then. ; ; 

Hypatia was an Alexandrian Greek who lived in the your 
century, A.D. She was a mathematician, an astronomer, a eae 
pher and a lecturer of distinguished ability. She studied in At nen, 
and later taught philosophy in her native city, becoming neadle e 
Neo-Platonic School there. She was attractive, modest, han som 
and popular. The price of her noble intelligence and public ua 
was cruel martyrdom. Stripped of her clothing by a fanatical ¢ ae 
tian mob in a Christian church, she was torn to pieces, and nat y 
burned. Think of Hypatia as you think of Bruno, an Cette eee 
of the rage of ignorance against effects it sees but canngy i enuy 
with anything in itself. The human-old tragedy of the w cn 
anointed ones, it has been enacted in a hundred climes, i a a 
dred ages. Godward in mene: earthward in fate; defeated in life, 
triumphant in history. ene Seauieeatan 

In 1853, Charles Kingsley, an English ¢ ergyman, pt ; 
historical romance founded on the life of Hypatia, and in so doing 
popularized her name. Thirty-three years later, ina SoS Bia e 
town, a little group of “new women” named their clul YP ; 
for was not the Alexandrian “a new woman, a seats 

Mary Elizabeth Lease was the first president of Hypatia, i 
Glenn Shields was the second. Here is a Ce ae 
torian picture, suggested by a paragraph in Mrs. Shields’ le fer. an 
evening of 1887, say. Must have been about then, since iypat 
was organized in 1886. Hypatia is holding an open guest fees 
Husbands are present; reluctantly, perhaps, but present, an Aus 
Alberts, white vests, pin-striped trousers and white lawn panes 
Polite, bewhiskered gentlemen, mildly wondering w hat it’s alla 3 


i i i i y officers. The 
The program begins with the inception of new of a 
enigoine Dresident, Mrs. Lease, makes an address, calls the incom- 
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ing President, Mrs. Shields, to the chair, and hands her a berib- 
boned gavel. The incoming President, receiving the gavel, bows 
with official dignity, to the outgoing President, and begins to address 
the assembled company: “Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
It certainly is with a deep sense of my unfitness for the position 
that I tonight take up the gavel so gracefully laid down by my 
worthy predecessor. Never have I been more fully convinced that 
a wise head and a steady hand has guided our band through the 
years of delightsome labor than while listening to the address we 
have just heard. A year ago, when we came together under her 
leadership we were untried, unskilled in the discipline of parlia- 
mentary work, with a false interpretation upon our motive for form- 
ing our Club. Under her wise council we have survived the pitiless 
shafts of ridicule aimed with the unerring skill of an Eagle’s eye.” 
The address being concluded, the gentlemen in Prince Alberts 
applauded with decorous haste, and smiled covertly at the reference 
to “the unerring skill of an Hagle’s.” For they joy in the fact that 
Marsh Murdock is on their side. He is a frank and vigorous enemy 
of Hypatia. He doesn’t believe in women’s clubs, women’s rights, 
or women in public life in any manner or any degree whatsoever. 


IX. Addenda 


As a little girl I was very much impressed with the adscititious 
chapters at the close of certain scholarly books in father’s library; 
the P. S. chapters, you know, entitled “Addenda” and “Errata.” 
Father explained the meaning of the Latin to me, and I intended, 
when I wrote my books — and I decided to write books long before 
I could read them — that I would have chapters called “Addenda” 
and “Errata.” All this time I’ve been waiting to label some writing 
“Addenda!” Here’s my chance. We’ll pick up a few odds and ends, 
more or less relevant, before we begin on the society doin’s of The 
Third Decade in Wichita. If ever I write my biography, that can be 
labeled “Errata!” 

Addenda is paragraphic by nature. It changes the subject very 
often, as Mark Twain complained about the dictionary. So do not 
expect connection or sequence. It simply isn’t done in Addenda. 

An “Inquiring Friend,” evidently a person of an antiquarian 
turn of mind, writes to ask if colored dresses were the style for 
college commencements in 1891. By ‘‘colored” I presume she refers 
to the fact that two of the girls of the Class of ’91, Drake Univer- 
sity, wore black, and one wore grey. I cannot make a general state- 
ment in regard to this point of sartorial casuistry. Our Commence- 
ment was the only one I knew about. Mame Hubbell and Minnie 
Wilcox wore black lace because they liked it, and because they had 
enough independence of character to go against the traditional 
white, white having been always the convention for girl graduates, 
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I take it. For which rare and admirable trait of character, in pass- 
ing, all honor to Minnie and Mame! 

As for my own case, I wore grey because mother had the rn 
terial ‘on hand.” Tt came from father’s store, in Jacksonville, ae 
nois, and had been brought to Kansas overland in the covere' 
wagon. With her own precious Chester County foresightedness, 
mother had smuggled her trunk full of materials left over from the 
store. I had an ‘all-over-embroidery muslin dress that June pon 
the same priceless treasury — mother’s bridal trunk. With a crushy 
rose-lavender China silk sash — a yard wide! = and my grey Con 
mencement gloves, it was a dear. With this white dress mother pat 
the material for my graduating dress; stuff of silk and linen, dotte 
with a tiny grey sprig; a fabric stiff as moire, lustrous as salle 
beautiful and rich enough to be made up without ornament, an 
with long straight lines. 

You see we could not afford an out-and-out new dress because 
The First Arkansas Valley Bank had failed in February. One morn- 
ing Bert Everest came to my boarding house, in University lace; 
and said he must see me right away. It was before breakfast, an 
my landlady looked mildly surprised when she delivered ans mee 
sage. I can see her now, a sway-backed woman, with her ane 
blue curl papers, her gingham apron draped over her left ee er 
maroon wool wrapper sweeping the floor. I found Bert stan Be ua 
the middle of the parlor floor, Jooking solemn and sort of Scare et 
found this,” he said, handing me a tiny newspaper clipping. ul i 
out so nobody would see it.” “Tt” was a telegraphic dispatch sta’ ae 
that The First Arkansas Valley Bank, of Wichita, Kansas, ad 
closed its doors. That was all. “Did you know it? asked pert o 
an awed voice. I said no, I didn’t know it, and thanked are and’ ¢ 
went away, and I went to breakfast, at the next house. After tha 


Bert called me, with cryptic humor, “The Woman of Iron Nerve. 


iri i 2 ilk when 
‘ mn, “In uiring, Friends, I wore grey si 
De a aes t Baaatey of style, nor of independence of 


And somebody asked me recently, who was Tom Banks? Tom 
was the colored Bier at The First Arkansas Valley Bank. Eatbes 
and the boys did not come home for luncheon. As there were wey 
few public eating places in wichita at thet Oe and the fe' 

a uncertain, lunch was always Si 
office ane coon west of the bank proper. Tom served the lunch, ane 
as father was something of a bon vivant, there as COA 
eats. Nothing delighted Le and me more than to lunc mie ae 
at the bank. Father and Grant were such fun, end’ om al By 
found something special for us. And when we had stylish company 
at Lakeside, Tom always served at table. : 

Of course, Tom left the Woodman employ when the smas! 


came — or I suppose he did. When I visited Wichita in 1915, I saw 
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him, and later he wrote me that he was cook or serving man on the 
private car of a Division Superintendent of the Santa Fe, with 
Wellington as his homing port. He is now retired, and is living on 
Wichita street. Sometimes he comes to see me, and we talk of the 
folks we knew and loved “in the dear dead days beyond recall.” 
Apropos of my Ingalls story, Dave Leahy writes me: ‘‘Dear 
Rea: ‘The political combination’ that made Ingalls president of the 
Senate pro-tempore was the death of Vice-President Thomas A. 


Grant in Eagle Rifle togs, 1890-1894 


Hendryx. He held the office until he was succeeded by Levi P. 
Morton in 1889. I was surprised at your confession that you did not 
remember the Wichita relatives of John G. Carlisle. You certainly 
must have known of his sons, Will and Logan Carlisle, who were 
lawyers here at the time of their father’s visit.” 

Dave’s communication is headed “All Fools’ Day, 1930.” I do 
not take the heading in a personal way, however; I am not sensitive 
to such coincidences. I have several old friends who look at me with 
pained surprise when I do not recall people of the old times whom 
they recall with perfect clarity and ease. Victor Murdock, Dave 
Leahy, Kos Harris, John Noble, Finlay Ross — these valued and 
dear friends of my youth have been shocked and indignant at my 
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-emembering so and so, or that and that; the how, when and 
Bere of Roiable incidents in the broader, more significant, phases 
of Wichita life they contacted because — they were men! You 
don’t remember!” they cry, and look at me, incredulous. But you 
do! Listen!” I listen, but I don’t, and I say so, flat-footed, to their 
further pained surprise. They forget that I was not in a way to 
know men prominent in business, politics and public affairs. I was 
of “the weaker sex,” created, according to the old theology, to ad- 
mire and applaud their antics from the barred and padded cage 
called “Home, sweet home!” beta 

My most cherished memory of “Garfield Memorial” is The 
Philosophy Class, held in the big recitation room, main floor, west 
side. In the “old days” we held chapel in that room, before we had 
students enough to meet in Periclesian Hall, on the third floor. The 
Class consisted of Tom Butcher and me. Of course Tom and I were 
keen on getting a Master's degree instanter. Equally of course Prof. 
Griffin was keen for us to do so, and offered to give us some Master's 
work. Hence the Philosophy Class — Tom and I sitting side by side 
on one of the long, long shining benches, with Griffin standing facing 
us, one foot resting on the long, long shining bench in front of our 
long, long shining bench. Sometimes Griffin held a book oo ly, 
ruffling the leaves absently as he talked; usually he did not, g! eats 
ing from his wide and rich knowledge of the world’s noblest thoug! 
about “the ultimate nature of Reality.” had poets 

We recited the first hour after noon, and rea owne’s “‘Meta- 
physics,’ some of Kant, and much of Plato. My passion for 
philosophy dates from those jewelled hours; quiet, thoughtful 10Urs) 
when the Masters walked before, and Tom and I followed halting! y, 
but with unalloyed faith and enthusiasm. So I have a right to ho! 
Griffin’s name in love and reverence, never forgetting the See 
tial good he wrought in my life — an unquenchable love for “tha 
dear delight, Philosophy) 


X. Literary 
i i i ” sider themselves the last 
It is quite the thing for people w ho consider n last 
word in modernity to refer to the popular literature of ne ne 
ties as “sentimental.” And the less they know about that i en ay d 
the more flippant, comprehensive and cocksure their expr esse Ai , ig 
ment —a rule, by the way, that holds good the world Ne aC 
in judgments other than literary. It is the further Ge io 
the Moderns that this “sentimental trash” was hypocritica p ta 
age in which sex reticence and self-control wer subsistent que ve 
was necessarily sham to the core; that sincerity was Soran ne 
Victorian era because modesty was a prevailing virtue, and licens 
was known by its own name. Pe ern 
A Daye eeeage? i 
“The popular literature of The Nineties was seni mental ane 
Reeaeritical: it consciously masqueraded behind a cowardly self. 
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restraint, a restraint it neither believed in, nor thought to be desir- 
able,” say the Moderns, now in a position to size up a fragment of 
the past obnoxious to them. In time they will be sized up by an age 
as cocksure as themselves, no doubt. By the Moderns of 1970 the 
popular literature of The Rank Twenties and The Doddering 
Thirties will be held to have been salacious and hypocritical; a con- 
scious catering to commercialism in the name of sex freedom, a 
freedom neither believed in nor thought to be desirable. In due 
process ‘The Sentimental Age” will be fronted by ‘‘The Salacious,” 
and evolution will mark time on the encounter. When it comes to 
satire, even the blatant Moderns can put nothing over on History. 

In The Nineties the young people of Wichita — of course I 
have in mind Le’s friends and mine, since I can speak of no other 
group — were reading the popular fiction — the fiction that was 
being talked about here, there and yonder. All young people read 
the popular fiction; only when one attains to some degree of mental 
maturity — if ever! — does one repudiate the popular fiction habit. 
Like bridge, ping-pong and tiddledywinks, popular fiction belongs to 
the period of mental adolescence, be that mental adolescence twenty 
years of age, or fifty, or ninety! At Lakeside we talked books a lot, 
for our “admirers” or ‘‘beaux’”’ or whatever you call ’em, sent us 
books rather than flowers or candy. Most of the boys and men we 
knew had a taste for reading, and brought us books, lent us books, 
and talked books until, really, the social atmosphere around Lake- 
side was distinctly literary. Bruce Priddy, Gay Lombard, Dale 
Snively, Ed Allen, Charlie Topping, the Rumsey boys, ‘the Garfield 
Delegation” — all had their “booky side,’ as Bruce called it. 

Bruce’s name recalls Harriet Johnston’s pretty story about the 
first time she met Bruce Priddy. When Harriet was here lately, she 
and Genevra Doze and I had a delicious time talking about “the 
society days” of “The Big Seven.” Harriet —she’s Mrs. Cooper 
now — said she had been attending college at Emporia, and had 
just joined her folks, newly come to Wichita to live. A tall young 
man, immaculate in general effect, was presented to her at the first 
party she went to. “Ah,” said the tall young man, bowing low to the 
new young lady. ‘“‘Ah, so this is Miss Johnston, of whom I have 
heard so favorably! They tell me, Miss Johnston, that you have 
been inbibing knowledge at the Normal College, in Emporia!” Har- 
riet said she was deeply impressed, and considered Mr. Priddy quite 
the most elegant young man she had ever met. And Harriet hailed 
from Indianapolis, too, where elegant young men were supposed to 
be rather prevalent. But no young man ever excelled Bruce in put- 
ting on dog. 

I remember with increasing pleasure Harriet’s love for non- 
sense verse, for I had not known that sort of poetry until I knew 
Harriet. She was the wittiest and the most literary of ‘The Big 
Seven.” She adored James Whitcomb Riley and Lewis Carroll and 
could quote their poetry by the running yard, “The Tree Toad,” 
“Billy’s Menagerie” and ‘‘The Walrus and the Carpenter,” being her 
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ular encores. I had not seen Harriet nor heard from her 
Be uirroE thirty-four years, when one day my phone mane paced 
some sparring with a pleasant voice from the other en of ne we >, 
I inquired, flatly, who was talking to me. “Let’s see, le s coe 
murmured the voice. “ ‘And then he sat down on a rock, one 
veniently low!” “Harriet!” I cried, Harriet Johnston von oe 
Door-rag!” After thirty years and more, “The Walrus an 
Carpenter” identified her! ‘ 4 nah 

inking of this matter, I realize that three of my dearest : 
ea thelr genesis in gifts about this time. Gard Sherwin, fo 
a long time the ticket ane atthe AE eens eee 
r er book, a book wi A es, “Sele 
ee SE a potical Works of Robert Browning; the ieee 
is dated, June 18, 1892. Another friend, a paper a eet 
“Essays”; Mr. Biddleman, a friend at the Central Chu ja a mth 
gave me a silk-bound book, ‘“The Complete Poems of Elizabe ea 
rett Browning.” I had known Emerson and the Brownings on un 
the college classroom, but now I ene ee ee ue 2 pe 
ome way — the true way, the ay. dn 

wan ee qaae than many, many of my friends sil i eter 
Gard Sherwin loved books, and lived with them ee ee 
intimacy that only a book lover can attain to. Mr. Bi EN 
sulted Mrs. Warren B. Hendryx on what books to ee enang 
she advised Mrs. Browning’s poems. In doing so, El es i‘ i Be ee 
and beautiful service, without which I would pro 24 sane thee 
known “Crowned and Wedded’ and Crowned and Buried, 
matchless poems. ena 

nwhile, we were raving abou le pop! A 
anes Wilcox. Her books, “Poems of Passion, A a 
ure” and “Maurine” were to be found in every bos Yast ome e 
them all on her dresser — with “Trilby and er ne 
Zenda” —and read them with enthusiasm — when SP ies es 
her starry eyes suffused with tears, for Ella a hecles " Saas 
in heart-rending renunciations and denials. The boys 4 
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XI. More Literary 


You may remember that I was talking of Ella Estas eee 
last week, when suddenly it was time to put up ee ut ee 
close the "shop. As I didn’t then have time enous! fe) 
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enough, we will resume the general subject. Sometimes the idea of 
Heaven appeals to me as the place where I’ll have time and chance 
to say all I want to say about books. Meanwhile, as Heaven is so 
bloomin’ uncertain I snatch every Earth chance I get. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, as I remarked, was the fashionable poet 
of the Eighties and Nineties. Will Carleton was the poet of the 
people, and Riley’s poems held a secure place, the Edgar Guest of 
the period, but Ella Wheeler Wilcox was the poet of Society. During 
her famous years she lived in New York, frequented fashionable 
functions, knew and entertained people more or less in the limelight. 
That is, she was the vogue in “literary circles,” courted and feted 
—a sort of poetic lioness. In Poughkeepsie, in 1908, I found vivid 
legends still extant of her visit to Vassar, in the early Nineties. Her 
Greeklike silken robes, held in place by a silken cord, her Psyche 
knot, her charming manner, her quick sympathy and interest — all 
were still matter for reminiscent gossip. 


“Maurine,” her longest and most ambitious poem, like its proto- 
type, “Aurora Leigh,” is a narrative poem, romantic in essence, 
pure-hearted and sentimental, as all her poetry is. It bears the 
copyright date, 1888. Sentimental, you inquire, with raised brows, 
thinking I wouldn’t admit it. Sentimentality is not necessarily in- 
sincere; it is an attitude, a viewpoint. Byron’s poetry, robust as it is, 
is sentimental; so is Mrs. Browning’s, and Rossetti’s, and Swin- 
burne’s, and Tennyson’s, and Longfellow’s. Today sentimentality is 
likely to be either a survival or to be insincere because we live in an 
age that the rigors of science have made realistic. Always the heart 
of this woman was tender and alive to human values; she was 
aroused by the sight of wrongs, quick to noble indignations, clam- 
orous for justice — all of which are characteristic of the great poet. 
I know now, contemplating certain free verse, that we were for- 
tunate to have for our ‘fashionable poet” so fine a woman as Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 


My cousin Valeria Old, of New York City, spent the summer 
of 1891 in Wichita, sometimes stopping with Mrs. J. O. Davidson, 
in her new Riverside home, sometimes with us at Lakeside. Le 
was East that summer with mother and Grant, so Valeria and I 
enjoyed constant companionship. In the afternoon we played tennis 
at home, on the court on the South Lawn; a grass court that we 
spent hours and hours marking out, and re-marking out, with 
strips of muslin, tacked or pegged down with hairpins, for lines 
made of lime rubbed out. Actually, hairpins. We used cartons of 
hairpins — hairpin cartons, you know; the black-wire variety, with 
a wiggly section in the middle. I wonder does Val remember the 
patience we expended on that court, working in the sun until we’d 
get the uncontrollable giggles, and retire into the house, tem- 
porarily defeated! 


In the morning we bowled in Riverside Park, and drank in- 
numerable pink milk shakes —at five cents per —at the Soft 
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Drinks booth near the Bowling Alley, which was near the Grand- 
stand, which was on the racetrack. In the evenings we rowed on 
the river in my Racine boat, or rode horseback, using side saddles 
and wearing long, sweepy cloth skirts and skin-fitting basques, with 
high, close collars. It was a gala time for a fine figure anda pretty 
face; a tragic time for an ungainly figure and a homely phiz. They 
used to say, in the Nineties, that only a Venus could wear a riding 
habit, Well, Venuses weren’t any more frequent than they are now, 
so you can imagine. 

Valeria was an enthusiastic horsewoman, and rode by herself a 
lot, over the prairies and away, with a new sense of freedom grand 
to an escaped New Yorker. This habit of hers kept us on tender 
hooks until she got home, for usually she rode “What,” a whalin’ 
big liverystable horse, who had a will of his own, and was a notion- 
ate as a parachute. In our evening rides we were escorted by some 
of the boys; among them I remember George Lewis, Huse Tay oY 
Mose Anderson, the Rumsey boys, Dale Snively, Frank Russell an 
Mont Hallowell. And when Grant went with us, that summer or 
any other, wasn’t I the happiest girl in Kansas! 3 

That beautiful, carefree summer is idyllic in my memory. 
tried a pink milk shake recently, in a flamboyant soft anne doit 
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I am almost afraid to handle it lest large chunks of the pages be 
left in my hands, so fragile it is. It was a burning shame to print 
literary material of such intrinsic value on paper that had such 
capacity for yellowness and brittleness. The copyright date — the 
date of the complete English edition — is 1890. 


Do you remember the brave little Marie and her “Journal,” the 
life-record that filled our hearts with such sorrow and unavailing 
pity? Have you forgotten her appealing beauty of ambition and 
character; her sustained fortitude, face to face with slow death, 
working with every ounce of her strength, keeping death at bay 
with a courage that is above the poor tribute of our tears? You 
have forgotten her —forgotten the brilliant, precocious Russian 
girl, who wrote an autobiography that Gladstone called ‘a book 
without a parallel”? And whom Julian, the famous French painter, 
called “an all-around genius”? All right, then, go on and forget. 
T’ll never tell you about her. You'd only forget again. 


XII. “The Academy” 


Thinking of my New York cousin, Valeria Old, brings me 
gracefully to Lewis Academy, for Valeria attended the Academy 
the winter she spent in Wichita, the winter of 1888-1889, which was 
my Junior year at “Garfield.” Le went to “Lewis,” too, and so did 
her particular friends, our “‘sub-debs,”’ as they would now be called. 
Le’s only child, Benjamin Woodman Manier, died of pneumonia in 
his home town, Jacksonville, Florida, last November. He was thirty- 
two. His mother was thirty-two when she died. After Benjamin’s 
death, his father sent me a picture that I have wished for ever since 
Le’s passing. It used to hang in the sittingroom at Lakeside; then it 
hung in Le’s home, then in Benjamin’s, and its final lodgment will 
be in my Loan Collection. 


It is a group photograph of eight beautiful girls — the lovely 
Sub-Debs of Wichita in 1890, or thereabouts. Directly after it came 
I phoned for Gertie Jackson Stice, one of the Crowd, to come see it. 
We studied the picture in silence, remembering the girls in their 
glorious bloom. Here they are: Elvie Walker, Florence Wash- 
bourne, Pearl Skinner, Bessie Dagner; and those who passed years 
ago, Gertie Lauck, Gertie Moore and Le Woodman. Then there is 
a girl whom Gertie Stice and I cannot recall. We think she must 
have been a visiting girl. An Importation. “That was my Crowd,” 
said Gertie, laughing, ‘But I must have missed out that day. Aren’t 
they lovely?” 

Well, these girls went to Lewis Academy, the small Gothic brick 
building on North Market. How Gothic we were, to be sure! Gar- 
field, Fairmount, Wichita University, Lewis Academy, all brick-red 
brick, with white stone facings, and dodads and points and sudden 
towers! Agnes Davidson went to “Lewis,” and John P., her brother. 
John P. was quite young, small enough to be patronized, yet big 
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enough to be trusted on errands of a contraband nature. He tells 
me that he carried many a note from Mont Hallowell to Le or 
“Babe” Woodman, notes being taboo, of course. Fritz Lewis and 
Fannie went there; and Victor Murdock, and Pear! Allen, now Mrs. 
Victor. Other highlights were Agnes and Anne Croskey, Charles 
Ruggles, now an architect of prominence; Harry Pope, Mont Hallo- 
well, Sallie Marie Downing, Genevra Jocelyn (Mrs. Bert Doze), 
Belle Noble (Mrs. Bert McCausland), “Dode’” Woods, Gertie Jack- 
son (Mrs. Billy Stice), Grace McAdams (Mrs. Lon Denton), Maude 
English (Mrs. Frank Deam), Gertie Thomas, Mabel Pierce (Mrs. 
Foster Toler), Myrtle Sluss (Mrs. Howard Wheeler), Allie Dodge, 
the Foster girls, and Jessie Lewelling. There, for one who habitu- 
ally avoids lists of names, and hates ’em, that is well done. As an 
historian, I am not without self-control. 


I know very few legends of “Lewis,” being at the time very 
much engrossed with “ arfield” affairs, struggling with astronomy, 
Exegesis, Virgil and the running fight between the Perics and the 
Burkes. But folks who went there are charming about telling 
me incidents of Le at the Academy, knowing how I value these 
oddments of oldtime gossip about my folks. Belle McCausland 
tells me that Le always put on a Turkey-red apron before she 
went to German class, calling it her Flag of Defiance. Aprons 
were all the rage, little tricksy affairs tied around the waist. As 
if Le did not always carry two Flags of Defiance — her sparkling 
brown eyes! To have Le Woodman and Agnes Croskey in one and 
the same class would prepare any teacher for Heaven without 
change of cars. 

And they tell me that shortly before Commencement that 
year Le went to Professor Naylor's office. Naylor was the Prin- 
cipal, and he knew the scholastic attainment of The Crowd to a 
fraction. Everybody was graduating, and it had just occurred to 
Le, why didn’t she graduate? 

“Professor,” says Le, with respectful air, “Professor, all the 
girls are graduating. May I, please?” 

Professor Naylor looked at her gravely — as gravely as one 
could look at Le. 

“No, Miss Le, certainly you may not!” he said, emphatically. 
“Certainly you may not. I am amazed that you should even ask 
such a question!” 


The essay incident I remember my own self. I had written an 
essay on Ruth — the Bible Ruth — while in Bradford Academy, 
and once when Le had to write an essay she casually borrowed 
my effort on ‘Ruth,” and handed it in. A few days later, the 
teacher called her to the desk, and questioned her about Ruth, 
the woman, her character and history. Le was flabbergasted; she 
hadn’t even read the essay, and while her answers were engaging 


they were rather wild. 
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“TI thought so!’ snapped the teacher. “Now, Le Woodman, 
who wrote that essay on ‘Ruth’? Tell me the truth!” 

“Rea wrote it!’ Le flared. ‘“Nobody’s going to lie to you! 
She can write better than I can, so what’s the use my writing?” 

Which flare-up recalls the day Le got mad at a cobbler over 
on Main street. About six months after the First Arkansas Valley 
Bank failed, Le had a pair of shoes half-soled. She called for the 
shoes; the cobbler wrapped them up, and handed her the package; 
Le asked what was the price? 

“Tt’s worth a dollar,” said the cobbler, kindly, “but you 
can’t afford to pay that much. Make it seventy-five cents.” 

“T guess I can afford to pay what it’s worth!” cried Le. “Keep 
the old shoes!” Then hurled the package at the cobbler’s head, 
and walked out of the shop. But she was so mad that she couldn’t 
see straight, and so missed him. Thereafter the Woodman shoes 
were cobbled on Douglas avenue. 

Then, there’s the joke Lc herself told me, between giggles 
of enjoyment. I think Gertie Lauck was the highly contracting 
party, but I ‘most forget. It was in the arithmetic class, and 
Gertie was playing for time; making a sustained effort to keep 
the teacher off the lesson, probably put up to the stunt by the 
class. She rose for information, she said, and she would describe 
the case just as it was, so the Professor could tell her what she 
wanted to know. After reciting, at great length, a suppositional 
case of a large estate settled without any heirs appearing, the 
expositor said, impressively. “And now an heir has came, What 
would you do, Professor, in such a case?” 

“In such a case, Miss Gertie, I think I would study my 
grammar,” said the Professor, and the seeker for information 
sat down with what we used to call “a dull, sickening thud.” 


XII. Riverside 


In 1890 Riverside was our “Hill District,” a new residential 
section in a flattering state of excitement and emulation. North 
Lawrence, Topeka and Emporia were popular, and desirable, and 
modish, and all that, but “Riverside” was ultra, as The Hill is now. 
In real estate, as in silk stockings and cigarettes, there is always 
the last word — until a new word is spoken, and Society, in a feeble 
panic, scampers to get under cover of the new vogue. Riverside 
was The Last Word. The B. H. Campbells lived there, in the big 
white stone house facing the river, the fascinating house with 
the round tower, the tower that intrigued one’s imagination, and 
set it to dreaming of castles and glories in kind. The Merrills lived 
there, in a new brick house — the house Dr. Noble now occupies; 
and the Eugene Stanleys, in the house until recently occupied by 
the Wallingfords, and now razed to give place to a Last Word 
structure; the Griffins lived there, and the “George Washington 
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Calhoun” Joneses, and the Mason girls, to list the few I remember. 
The trolley cars ran to Riverside, and great was the marvel and 
convenience thereof. 

The trolley or electric street railway, built in 1888, by di (Ok 
Davidson, was the second electric street vailway in the United 
States. Some people say it was the first, but Brooklyn’s very slight 
priority is now practically conceded. J. O. Davidson built, too, the 
iron bridge that spanned the river at Oak street — now Murdock 
avenue —and the newly-platted streets of Riverside were named 
by him for his friends and financial backers in Nassau, New 
Hampshire. Riverside had a racetrack, a_ baseball diamond, a 
bandstand, a dance platform, a bowling alley, and a soft-drink 
stand where Valeria and I bought pink milk shakes, as recorded 
several pages back. The other day somebody asked me if I knew 
there were other milk shakes than pink ones. I looked the heckler 
in the eye, and said, darkly, “I was writing of pink milk shakes. 
The eternal difference between tweedledum and tweedledee is 
known only to initiates.” 


Riverside had no Grandstand, Mrs. Davidson informs me. 
My mistake. Keep the change. I would apologize if I’d done it on 
purpose. I cannot waste apologies. I’m using them up right smart 
fast, as it is. The Boat Club had its boathouse on the west side 
of the river, at the Riverside end of the Oak street bridge. The 
Club's racing sculls were kept there, and its racks of long, knife- 
like oars. No cushioned canoes, and googoo eyes, and moonlight 
loiterings. Racing sculls, with real oarsmen, and keen-eyed 
endeavor, gleaming up and down the sunlit river. 


In brief, “Riverside” was The Promotion in 1890, and J. O. 
Davidson was the man behind The Promotion. He was a citizen 
of energy and faith, far-seeing, practical, public-spirited, optimistic. 
In the history of the very beautiful section west of the Little River, 
two pioneer names will forever memorable: the names (a) df, (O) 
Davidson and Finlay s. Their vision pierced the necessity of 
the future, and their faith was adequate to their vision. No man’s 
monument need be nobler than that. 

In 1890, the J. O. Davidsons moved into their palatial new 
home in Riverside. The house, which had been a year in building, 
was Exhibit A of Wichita’s social world. And on the southwest 
corner of the grounds was an octagonal barn of pink or red 
stone to match the house. It was — and is, I suppose — a perfect 
dear of a barn! Two buildings I have seen in my life that I 
remember with unadulterated admiration; one, a round hotel in 
Napa Springs, California; the other, the J. O. Davidson octagonal 
barn. The barn was finished with hardwood floors, and the doors 
and window casings. All the woodwork was beautifully finished. 
There wasn’t another such a barn in the United States, I’ll bet 
a flivver! 

Early that Fall Mrs. Davidson gave a sheet-and-pillowcase 
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party. A Barn Dance. The dance was given in honor of our 
visiting cousins, Valeria Old, of New York, and Mrs. Davidson’s 
only brother, Edward Carver, of Jacksonville, Illinois. The masked 
guests looked ghostly enough, moving about in measured fashion 
in the dim light of Japanese lanterns hung from the ceiling. 
Mrs. Davidson rather thinks even then the barn was wired for 
electricity, and that we danced by electric light. But since she isn’t 
quite sure, and since Dave Lahey is reading these papers with a 
ferret eye, avid for historical errors, I put the Japanese lanterns 
in as the most likely probability. Japanese lanterns were the 
fashionable recourse in the decade I’m writing of. I don’t like 
the way Dave looks at me when he convicts my memory of an 
error, and yet I am flattered that he thinks I ought to remember 
better. It is what Mr. Sam Weller might call ‘‘a wicious circle.” 

The dance music was furnished by a four-piece colored 
orchestra. How they did play, those fellows, swaying and grinning 
to the delight of their own melodious energy! We had square 
dances and round dances, and closed with a glorious Virginia Reel, 
called off, as the square dances were, by the leader of the orchestra, 
in tones of jubilant self-importance! After the guests had recovered 
from the whirlwind finale of the Reel, masks were removed, 
discovering who was who, and who wasn’t, and who you thought 
was who, but who wasn’t. Then refreshments; doughnuts, apples 
and cider. 

The unmasking revealed many errors of flirtation and casual 
affinity. My brother Grant looked so dismayed that I managed 
to reach his side, and asked what was up? 

“Good Lord,” said Grant, softly, pocketing his mask and 
digging for a handkerchief to mop his fevered brow, ‘I’ve been 
making love to one of the fellows for half an hour! I think he's 
recognized me! The girls should have been labeled. Good Lord, 
Daught, I’ll never hear the last of this!” 

But the pseudo-sweetheart evidently failed to recognize him, 
for twenty minutes later, over the top of his cider mug, Grant 
telegraphed me a wordless message that all was well; that he had 
escaped that last infirmity of noble minds —the secret fear of 
open ridicule! 

Mrs. Davidson has furnished me with at least a partial list 
of her guests that radiant evening. What gay memories the dear 
names conjure up, as I write them slowly and lovingly, the friends 
of my better days! The boys: Ben Parmerly, Bruce Priddy, Rob 
Rogers, Charlie Topping, Maurice Viele, Will Hoffman and Eph, 
Ed Allen, Grant Woodman, George Lewis, Mont Hallowell, Huse 
Taylor, Frank Russell, George Chapman, and the Rumsey boys, 
Charlie and Hugh. The girls: Bessie Ryder, Mabel Clement, 
Genevra Jocelyn, Minnie Viele, Mamie Mead, Sarah Chapman, 
Beatrice Thomas, Harriet Johnston, Bessie Dagner, Lec Woodman 
and —Rea, the remembering scribe, whose pen has only one 
virtue, that of fidelity. 
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XIV. “Them Summer Klubbes” 


Early in the winter of 1889-90 I organized a Whist Club. 
In the summer, when outdoor pleasures were in order, the group 
was called “The Summer Club.” It boated, and rode horseback, 
and picnicked — Oh, how it picnicked, near Haysville, at Sullivan’s 
Dam, and among the sandhills west of Riverside! Saratoga chips, 
potato salad and deviled eggs were our favorite spread. The potato 
salad Le and I have made, in the dusk of summer mornings, would 
sustain a small army —if the delicacy is sustaining! 

While I was at “Drake,” the next winter, my brother Grant 
kept me informed as to the Club's activities, always referring to 
the aggregation as ‘Them Summer Klubbes.”” A typical Woodman, 
he usually had names of his own for things. His letters were a 
joy. I’ve corresponded with several young men in my day — and 
a sprinkling of old ones! — but of them all Grant was the most 
charming letter writer. Witty, glancing, frank and clever, as I 
read his letters now I sorrow anew that so much genuine literary 
power was dissipated in inferior channels of endeavor, and so lost 
forever. Bruce Priddy wrote delightful letters, but Bruce had a 
consciousness of literary effect. Grant had not. With a pen in his 
hand, Bruce bethought himself; with a pen in his hand, Grant 
forgot himself. 

The dramatis personae — what is now called the personnel — 
of the Whist Club was made up of The Big Seven and their special 
men friends; not their special “beaux,” but the boys who “went 
with them,” to use a second-rate term for it. That is, the Whist 
Club — my particular Whist Club — was composed practically of 
the young folks who attended Mrs. Davidson’s barn dance. The 
Sub-Debs were not in it; they had to get “‘out” before they could 
get “in”; the older set, composed of Maud Pratt, May Young, 
Maud Strubble, Virgie Lucy, Dr. Hoffman, Fred Mancourt, Lev 
Hamilton, O. B. Stocker and ‘that crowd,” had clubs of its own. 
Of course we all attended big functions, when some matron of 
prominence was making a splurge, but, as a usual thing, each 
gang followed its own tracks. 

The last word in social time-killing was The Progressive Card 
Party. No matter what game was played, you “progressed” from 
table to table —if you progressed! Now I, of all people in the 
Southwest, was the most unlikely person to organize a Whist Club. 
But I did just that thing, with enthusiasm and dispatch. I hated 
cards as cordially as I hated mathematics, having as little natural 
aptitude for the one as for the other. Father taught me euchre on 
our way to California in the April of 1886, and I rather liked that. 
Most likely because father taught it to me. Father and Bob Guthrie 
and George Strong, the men of our California party, used to play 
with me on the train, and occasionally we played at the Russ 
House, in San Francisco, where we “hung out,” as Doctor Bob 
Sawyer would say. 
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But whist I detested. As I think of it now, the fact may have 
been accounted for in the fact that nobody taught me whist. I 
lamed along, taking advice from Tom, Dick and Harry, as chanced, 
and picking up what I could from after-game conversations; those 
altercations of sweetness and light. I was not much of a talker 
at the game; I had sense enough to keep fairly quiet, thereby 
admitting the tomblike silence that is the convention of that most 
unsocial diversion. I didn’t want to talk, but I didn’t want to 
remember, if you get me. At parties where whist was the game, 
the older men, “O. B.” “Doc” Hoffman and ‘‘Cap” Osborne dreaded 
to play with me. I ‘‘sensed” it, as popular fiction writers say, even 
when there was no overt demonstration of the fact. Sometimes 
their growing exasperation could not be silently confined, and 
they flared out at me, to our mutual discomfiture and the impair- 
ment of our color schemes. Our own boys — the boys who “went 
with” The Big Seven—bore my ignorance and inaptitude with 
better grace. Possibly they were not such deadly card sharks, or 
life, as yet, sat more lightly on their nerves. 

When I saw how much people I liked cared about it; how red 
their faces got when I violated some rule as old as Adam and as 
silly as Eve; when the air was thick with suppressed ‘“‘damns,” 
and my partner looked sideways at the floor, I tried to buckle 
down my vagrant attention, and rise to the height of the great 
argument. With all this, I had the affrontery to organize a Whist 
Club. It thrived two winters, and romped through two summer 
relaxations. 

Progressive Whist, as I said, was the thing you played if you 
went anywhere. Wherever you were, narrow-eyed, excited people 
were arguing about such and such a play, accusing each other, 
contradicting each other, punching score cards, adding up scores 
(with varied corrections from opponents), pronouncing on rules, 
and working like beavers to get prizes they didn’t need and 
begrudged house room to. I used to amble hopefully from table 
to table, in the wake of some clever partner who had salvaged 
success for us both; oftener I sat still, rather depressed, with some 
frowning partner who had not been able to rescue me. I should 
have been deported. I wonder I was not slugged some night in 
the dark of the moon. 

At a whist party given, I think, by Matt Fabrique, one night 
I won the first prize. It was a large and beautiful bouquet of 
“hothouse” flowers, and had been profoundly desired by all the 
girls. I remember my mortification when Mrs. Fabrique handed 
me the lovely prize, while the guests looked on with mingled 
emotions of envy, disgust, chagrin or amusement, according to 
the temperament of the person contemplating the vagaries of 
Mischance. O. B. Stocker’s facial expression was indescribably 
mixed. He was an expert, and had played that night, I presume, 
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with his usual experienced finesse. He looked at me, looked at the 
flowers, then looked at me again, and turned away. Such words as 
were adequate were not appropriate. There were ladies present. 


XV. ‘Purely Personal” 


Some weeks after I won the first prize at Matt Fabrique’s 
whist party, somebody gave a Conversazione. Conversaziones were 
all the go. Hostesses who affected the intellectual, and yet desired 
to be in the stylish trend, gave Conversaziones: Progressive Con- 
versation Parties. Each guest was furnished with an ornamented 
program card, from which was suspended the inevitable tiny pencil 
on a cord and tassel. On the card were topics for five-minute 
conversations, each item numbered to facilitate the voting. Four 
prizes were given, and great and avid was the emulation therefor. 
Having conversed for five minutes with an appointed partner on 
the scheduled topic, a bell announced the time was up. You 
graded your partner promptly as a conversationalist, rose, and 
progressed to the next topic and the next partner. I remember 
I met up with one partner, a boy I called “Mahogany, who said, 
“T don’t know a doggone thing about this subject.” He looked 
positively distressed. The boys hated Conversaziones. “You don’t 
have to,” I said. “Talk anyway!” So he blazed away, and did 
pretty well. 

I got the first prize that night, and I rejoice to state that 
the award met with universal approbation. Among others, 0. B. 
Stocker came up to me, cordially smiling, congratulatory. “You 
deserve the prize,” he said. “You won it. You really can talk, 
Rea.” The strong emphasis he placed on the word “can harked 
back to the whist prize. I knew it. So did everybody else. “O. B. 
had got it out of his system. 

At the close of ea@h Whist Club meeting the names of the 
girls were written on separate sheets of paper, and put in a hat _— 
usually a black derby hat. Then each of the boys drew a slip of 
paper; the girl whose name was on the slip of paper he drew was 
the girl he was to escort to the next Club meeting. I do not know 
who suggested this method of assuring each girl an escort, nor 
why we continued so long to use the method, for the boys roared 
about it continually. Grant used to growl about it, in the privacy 
of home, but poor Frank Russell suffered most. : 

There was a girl in the club that Frank didn’t especially like, 
and he drew her name about every time. The boys got so they'd 
look at Frank, when it came his turn to dip into the hat, with grins 
of anticipation, prophetic of his discomfiture. It was a common 
sight, after a party, as the boys stood in the hall, coated and gloved 
and caned, waiting for the girls, to see poor Frank with the hated 
slip of paper in his hand, going from fellow to fellow, trying to 
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effect an exchange of name slips. Finally, his sufferings grew so 
intense that the custom was given over, and at the end of the 
second summer “Them Summer Klubbes’” effected a fade-out. 


Here, suddenly, out of the nimbus of things apparently for- 
gotten, comes the memory of a “big” party given on the south 
side by a hostess ambitious rather than discriminating. The house, 
being small, was fairly crowded, for “everybody” was there, 
swarming about in some sort of progressive card game. Coal oil 
lamps lit the scene of the festivity, and necessarily there were a 
good many of them. Toward the end of the evening, George 
Chapman and his beautiful sister Sarah, Grant and I, found 
ourselves together at a table, in honor bound to carry on, though 
from Grant’s expression I knew he was tempted to cut and run. 


“Gee Whizz, I’m hot!” Grant said, casually, and began wearily 
to deal the cards. “The smell of these coal oil lamps makes me 
sick!” growled George, the Chapmans having recently removed 
to Wichita from a large gas-lighted Michigan city. As he spoke, 
our hostess squeezed past our table, and heard the remark point 
blank! “George, I am ashamed of you!” murmured Sarah, aghast 
at this dreadful breach of courtesy. “This is awful — awful! You 
must apologize!”’ “Don’t know why I should,” George said stoutly. 
“This is a free-for-all!” Then he and Grant fell to snickering, and 
snickered shamelessly until the refreshments came, when they 
sobered up, and fell to work. 


The eats consisted of a salad, cake, sandwiches and chocolate, 
chocolate being served at evening functions as ‘often as coffee, if 
not more so. The sandwiches were tiny, and were wrapped with 
baby ribbon, tied in exasperating little bows. George got his 
sandwich untied, but Sarah and I were struggling with the baby- 
blue bows on our sandwiches, when Grant said, suddenly, ‘““What’s 
the idea? Why did they rope ’em? I’m hungry as a bloodhound!” 
and bolted his sandwich, baby-pink bow and all! Then George and 
Grant fell to snickering again, and Sarah and I got to giggling, 
and to the four of us the rest of the party was a total loss. 


After supper, there was a program of stunts, though we didn’t 
have that useful word then. The first number on the stunt program 
was spectacular and hilarious. A floor space was cleared, revealing 
a small barrel, decorated with ribbon. A prize was offered for 
the guest who, sitting erect on the beribboned barrel, with feet 
clear of the floor, could thread a needle in a given time. I think 
Genevra Jocelyn won the prize, and don’t you think she didn’t 
com it I couldn’t have threaded a horse collar, on that tipsy 

arrel. 

There is a small red brick apartment house on Topeka Avenue, 
not far from Central, that always reminds me, when I pass it, of 
my lost handkerchief. Colored handkerchiefs were very, very rare 
in the Nineties —at least they were in Wichita. Of course I have 
no means of knowing what the rest of the world was carrying in 
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the way of handkerchiefs. Laced white linen handkerchiefs were 
the elegant thing, in Wichita, with white wide-hemstitched ones 
for everyday. My cousin Valeria Old had sent me a beautiful 
sheer one, white but elaborately and heavily embroidered with 
pink, with fine filigree edges. It was a beaut. ao. rq 

Well, I lost it, and that was that. Then somebody living in the 
aforesaid apartment house, second floor, south side thereof, gave 
an afternoon card party. During the second stage of progression 
I saw my lost handkerchief hanging gracefully from the belt of one 
of the guests! From a nearby table, Le discovered the lost treasure 
the very instant I discovered it. “Get it!” Lc’s glorious eyes 
telegraphed to me. ‘Go on, get it!’ “No,” I telegraphed back, I 
dassant!”’ “Tell her, tell her!” Le telegraphed back. “It’s yours, 
I guess! Go on, I tell you!” But I hadn’t the nerve, and sat 
miserably under the scorching battery of Lc’s eyes the rest of the 
afternoon. Le always had more fire in her than I did. 


XVI. An Almost Duel 


Just as I see quite distinctly that pink-embroidered handker- 
chief, tucked in a black velvet belt, when I pass that now out- 
moded apartment house on North Topeka, so I see a new, long- 
wristed yellow kid glove lying under a snowball bush on Uncle 
Joe Alten’s front yard, corner of Third and Lawrence. | Going home 
from the old Crawford Opera House, one spring night, four of 
us stole some snowballs from off that bush, and sneaked away 
with the delicious sense of secrecy that makes the thrill of such 
an adventure. . 

The next morning Uncle Joe sent word, by his nephew, Ed 
Allen, that he, Uncle Joe, wanted to see me as soon as possible. 
I hurried down to his drugstore on Douglas avenue, the store 
Ed always called “The Apothecary Shop.” I can see myself now 
going down to see Ungle Joe. I wore a sky-blue shirtwaist, a 
black serge skirt of many gores, a white sailor hat, and narrow, 
pointed light kid shoes, about the shade now called ‘‘suntan. 
Upon my appearance, Uncle Joe handed me a new, long-wristed 
yellow kid glove. He asked if it were mine? I acknowledged that 
it was. “Oh, then you led that raiding party?” he said, wit 
great severity. ‘Next time, cover your tracks better, young 
woman!” : : 

That snowball bush is gone now. In its place is a young elm 
tree of respectable dimensions. But for me there is no elm there. 
I see only a huge snowball bush, flooded with moonlight, and four 
young people, Mont Hallowell and Le, Huse Taylor and I, whisper- 
ing outside the white wooden fence, planning a joke on Uncle Joe. 
How stupid this town must be to those who walk abroad, and 
see only what is! 

This nephew of Uncle Joe’s — Edgar Poe Allen, second son 
of Dr. E. B. Allen, Wichita’s first Mayor — was one of the principals 
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in the only duel, I think, that was ever fought in Wichita — or he 
would have been one of the principals had the duel been fought. 
Ed and Dale — Dale Snively, considering themselves rivals for the 
affection of a certain Wichita girl, decided to fight it out, man to 
man, and thus give the winner an unimpeded path to the heart of 
the obdurate fair one. The challenge was delivered and accepted; 
the seconds selected; the place designated; the pistols procured. 
I do not know which aspirant made the formal challenge, but as the 
desire to fight it out was fiercely mutual, the point is immaterial. 

The preparations were carried out with great secrecy, and 
according to the French forms, the Frenchman being the most 
elegant and fastidious duelist on the globe. Everything being in 
absolute readiness, about sunrise one morning in the Spring of 
1893, the duelists and their entourage repaired to the woods north 
of Woodman’s pasture and west of Griffenstein’s, a sandy open 
space, hemmed in by a growth of thick underbrush, walnut trees 
and cottonwood. It was a secure fastness, ideal for the deadly 
purpose on hand. Mont Hallowell, Huse Taylor, Ray Taylor, Rob 
Rogers and Bruce Priddy were of the party, and, if I have been 
correctly informed, Mont and Huse acted as seconds. 

Upon the arrival of the ghostly party, silent and stealthy, in 
the grey of the morning, the ground was paced off; the principals 
shook hands, then took their respective appointed places, erect 
and haughty, after the best dueling tradition. A bated stillness 
prevailed; beyond the fringe of woods the river slept, the mud 
catties and crawdogs asleep in the sunless deeps; the birds were 
awake, but had scarcely begun their day, so mystic and quiet 
and listening seemed their little wooded world. The principals 
looked into each other’s eyes, across the vastness of hate — and 
river sand! —that separated them on the brink of eternity — 
perhaps! Huse was in the very act of dropping the handkerchief 
and crying, “One! Two! Three! Fire!” when a man—a farmer, 
Ed says —came crackling and roaring through the underbrush, 
faced the belligerents, and demanded to know why they were 
trespassing on his land! 

Huse put the handkerchief into his pocket.. The principals 
lowered their pistols. Huse then explained with great urbanity 
that a duel was about to be fought, and would he — the farmer — 
politely get out of the way, and let the ceremonial proceed? The 
farmer declined to get out of the way. He gave them to under- 
stand he’d be damned if he got out of the way. Not by a jugful 
he wouldn't! It was his land, and if there was any shootin’ to be 
done, he’d do it himself! The seconds argued; the principals 
stormed; the entourage looked dejected. The little birds watched 
from the cottonwood trees, and wanted to giggle, but refrained 
because the farmer was so rarin’ mad. 

_ “You fellers clear out of here!” yelled the farmer. “Get off 
this place, or I'll put you off! If there’s any shootin’ here, I’ll do it! 
Clear out, the whole pack of you!” 
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Discretion being the better part of valor, and dignity being the 
better part of discretion, the seconds advised an orderly retreat. 
Thereupon the principals folded their hate, put on their coats, 
and the whole party trailed back to town—to Eph Hoffman's 
drugstore, where the principals drank to their mutual confusion, 
the seconds returned the borrowed pistols, and principals, seconds 
and entourage alike scattered to their respective jobs. 

Mentioning Rob Rogers reminds me of the “break” I made at 
Ella Laughlin’s funeral, while Rob and I were students at Gar- 
field.” Ella was the daughter of the Professor of Latin. She died 
on the threshold of young womanhood, and we all were profoundly 
moved by the event. At the Chapel Memorial Service for her I 
gave an oration, representing the ‘Perics.” The thing was printed 
in one of the Christian Church monthlies. “The Evangelist, 
perhaps. My first appearance in print, now I come to think of it. 


At the funeral, as Helen Carpenter, Rob and I were “reviewing 
the remains,” I felt that I ought to say something, so I said to Rob, 
who was behind me; said softly and tenderly, in the conventional 
funeral tone, “Poor Ella! Doesn’t she look emancipated!” The 
words were scarcely spoken before I realized my mistake. I 
glanced at Helen; she hadn't heard it; Rob had. His fine grey 
eyes flamed with sudden fun, but I pretended I didn’t know what 
I had said. 

As we drove to the cemetery — Mother had let me have the 
big carriage, the white horses, the coachman, an’ everything! — 
Rob kept turning, from his place on the front seat, to look at me. 
I knew he was figuring out the possibility of my not knowing I 
had made a “break.” I talked blithely of ’most anything, to keep 
him fenced off. Finally he said, turning squarely around, Did 
you girls hear the terrific break a woman made at the funeral? 
Helen said no, she didn’t, and asked what it was? I said no, I 
didn’t; go ahead and tell us. “Passing the coffin,” Rob said, looking 
steadily at me, “a an said, ‘Poor Ella! Doesn’t she look 
emancipated?’ I thought I’d croak!” Helen laughed, and I said, 
“What did she mean — emaciated? Poor soul, I suppose she was 
rattled. Who was she?” “I don’t know,” said Rob, “but it was a 
rum one!” and he began to laugh immoderately. Then he had his 
laugh out. He had bottled it until then. But I laughed best and 
last, for I had pulled off one on Rob! Later, he told the joke many 
times in my presence, and I never batted an eye. 


XVII. The Big Seven 


“And who were The Big Seven, and why?” inquired a Mere 
Man, last night, apropos of my “Yesteryears.” I promptly gave 
him the names of the seven girls in the group, then I said, with a 
touch of hauteur, “I suppose they were called that because they 
were charming, capable, thorough-going Western girls. They were 
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energetic and resourceful and self-reliant, typical of th i 
of the girlhood of that time.’’ Then the wees Man ea 
said, ‘Oh, indeed!” and looked coquettish, intimating thereby that 
he ae my nerve, insomuch as I had named myself as one of ’em! 
“got” him, “but not a wave of trouble rolled acros 
peaceful breast.’’ Why claim less than the honor ae thee’ eihle 
because of the accident that I was one of them? Rather, with the 
full knowledge of a comrade and the loving loyalty of a friend 
should I be anxious to chronicle their worth. “Blessed is he that 


Clarence and Prince 


condemneth not himself in that thing which he 0 

I s i alloweth.” I h 

I have my Bible straight. I think Paul said that. As a stylist ana 
a logician Paul is above admiration. 


The group offered a pleasant variety of type 

Beatrice Thomas, a demure brunette, ean eee eee peat 
whom we called “Beat,” pronouncing the nickname to rhyme with 

greet”; Elizabeth Ryder, “a perfect thirty-six,” with brilliant blue 
eyes, quick-glancing and rather impatient, called “Bess” and Bessie; 
Sarah Chapman, with eyes of deep blue, soft brown hair, and a 
carriage of queenly dignity, called by her full beautiful old- 
fashioned name; Mabel Clement, a plump blonde, with curl 
short hair; Genevra Madeline Jocelyn, with brown hair and ace 
grey eyes shaded by thick black lashes. When Genevra was our 
playmate, my father, who was very fond of her, called her “Jebbie.” 
As children Le and I used father’s name for her, but grown up 
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and in society, she was Genevra. Lastly, Harriet Johnston, a 
slender, nervous, vivacious Titian blonde, called “Hat,” and Hannah 
Rea Woodman, whom Grant called “Daught,’” Le called “Han,” 
and the girls, when an affectionate streak was on, called “Rady.” 

What did The Big Seven care about, aside from such social 
frivols as dancing and whist? They were all more or less domestic; 
most of them could make their own dresses — and did; most of 
them could cook a meal’s victuals — and did, without damage to 
the health of their respective families. They all played the piano 
and sang, all but me —and greatly this outstanding fact used to 
mortify me — when I had time to consider its melancholy weight! 
Several of them painted china, and worked in oils and water color; 
they all played tennis and several of them rode horseback. All 
danced and played cards, with varying success. “Accomplished 
young women,” they were called by The Mirror, our Society 
weekly, and it was a day when accomplishments were made 
much of. 

Harriet was the most booky, though she was not given to 
literary or written expression in any form. She read a lot, and 
her conversation constantly sparkled with bits of quotations from 
here, there and yonder. And she was very domestic. When, after 
a party, we stayed all night at Harriet’s house, oh the good break- 
fasts we consumed the morning after! Sitting in our trailing tea- 
gowns or “wrappers,” cracking jokes and soft-boiled eggs, eating 
Harriet’s hot cinnamon rolls, wasn’t life all a dream, Love? Genevra 
and I were the only ones who belonged to “Hypatia,”’ though 
Harriet was always going to. Maybe she did join after we left 
Wichita. She called that dignified aggregation “Hypastry,” after 
her confirmed and delightful habit of naming things for herself. 

Genevra was very literary, and wrote poetry, being of a 
highly romantic turn. I wished I might write poetry, too, but, like 
Hat joining “Hypastry,” I never got round to it. Beatrice was a 
pianist of accompa and our chief ornament, musically 
speaking. The number of hours she practised a day was quite 
appalling. Sarah Chapman, who kept house for her widowed 
father and her two brothers, had a rich contralto voice, of high 
cultivation. Sarah’s singing was one of the delights of my young 
life, for I love deep voices and I loved Sarah. To sit on a moonlit 
porch, and hear Sarah singing Schubert’s “Serenade” in the 
lighted parlor, filled me with romantic longing. It made me wish 
for impossible things — and expect them! Expecting the impossible 
is, I take it, the essence of romantic longing. 

And what songs were the girls singing in the parlors of The 
Gay Nineties? “In the Gloaming,” “O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,” 
“Take Back the Heart,” “Oh Promise Me!” “Alice, Where Art 
Thou?” “The Daily Question,” “Two Little Girls in Blue,” ‘‘Over 
the Bannisters.” I could go on, but you've had enough, or “by 
your smiling you seem to say so,” as Hamlet remarked to the 
young courtiers who were guying him. They were sentimental 


songs. Yes, Miss Flipperty Flapperty, you are quite rigt rmi 

2s, | f a % ight. Permit 
me to coincide with your judgment. But they had beauty and 
delicacy of phrasing; they had continuity of thought, which virtues 
cannot be claimed for the popular songs I see thrown on the screen 
a a rane Beuure houses from time to time. Those songs are 

in the neck, to use an expressi i ar 7 Wi 

pamper | pression in harmony with the 


F. And what were they reading, these girls who were singi 
a the Gloaming” and “Take back the Heart that thou gavest”? 
hat books were they reading, the girls of The Third Decade 
around their lamp-shaded sittingroom tables in the big room with 
the walnut furniture, and the corner whatnot, and the body- 
Brussels carpet tacked down tight all ‘round? “Trilby” was a 
Best Seller. It ran over the country like a prairie fire. Le had 
two copies, marked with pencil and with tear stains. The book 
with its charming pictures, for Du Maurier was both author and 
artist, was a favorite present for birthdays, anniversaries and 
eee compliment. Dogs and horses were named for “Little 
illee.” Rhymes with the name “Trilby” abounded. I remember 
only one, and that because Le used to reel it off. “There was a 
eae girl named Trilby who married a man named Bilby. Now 
per ae pe ae aby Having posed for her artist 
altogether,” the phrase became a sy; Nn 
for the nude. Whence rose a popular little poem about thelbows 
who, having finished his swim and climbed out on the bank, 
debated as to whether he'd sit in the sun, when the day was done, 
au eis for the altogether!” One of the boys quoted that at 
sie Ree sraaneing eanty, punked one of the girls — don’t 
a hink ow which one! — almost i 
insensibility. It was not one of The Big Sever, These Pte 


better sense. T A ¢ 
Ninctiers®; The poem was daring and naughty—in the Gay 


XVII. The Welles Circle 


As I was remarking, “Trilby” was a B i 
; ‘s est Seller. W. i 
fener wane debe ghen, but we had the sad spectacle wees: 
s 1 popular taste and people, like sheep over 
Apes pelle lose zivals for favor with the ae ote pore 
j ism was Rider Haggard’s “She” and “Ki non’s 
Mines,” and Marie Corelli’s lurid ro AGM aa 
) 1 : § s. Marie Corelli w: id 
to be Queen Victoria’s favorite sale Seni 
J ist. I suppose her brilliant 
prattle rested the august monarch from car ae 
fel lugUs 0 cares of state, s 
principle as The Tired Business Man seeks rest on Gevece we 


at the comic opera. i 7 
eer p Marie never rested me, but then I was 


Haggard’s imagination was of th 
Tag t s e more robust type; 
Maurier’s, of the poetic type, akin to Camille Teh ee iar 
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“Trilby” was a cultured work, artistic in conception and execu- 
tion; “She” and “King Solomon’s Mines’ were frank thrillers; 
“Trilby” gave you a sense of artistic completeness; Haggard’s 
romances gave you delicate shivers of anticipation and suspense; 
little satiny currents of dread and fear playing hide-and-seek up 
and down your spine. Jerome K. Jerome’s work was better, and 
attained a cultured recognition never attained by Corelli or by 
Haggard. Jerome was a humorist of racy and delicate flavor — 
though an Englishman! 

And we were reading, too, Richard Harding Davis's beautifully- 
written short stories of sophisticated urban life, and Beatrice 
Harridan’s “Ships That Pass in the Night.” I loved it; Bess Ryder 
hated it. She called it pessimistic and melancholy. Bruce said it 
was “An official report of the Morgue.” The only quarrel I ever 
had with Bess was about “Ships That Pass in the Night.” That is, 
while no blood was shed, and nobody dragged out insensible, diplo- 
matic relations were distinctly strained for a while after our 
discussion. 

Above all, we were reading Omar Khayyam! On every side 
the “Rubaiyat” was being quoted and misquoted, represented and 
misrepresented. Sooner or later you were bound to have an opinion 
on the “Rubaiyat.” ‘Gee Whillikins,” exclaimed Grant, reaching 
home one night after a Conversazione, “T’ll have to know about 
that Ruby Cat! Daught, have you got the book?” Grant hated 
to be coerced into doing anything. It was one of the minor phases 
of his terrific pride. Ten years later, in Chicago, when the Tribune 
was running a daily poem under the caption, “Poems You Ought 
to Know,” Grant wouldn’t read ’em. “How can they tell what I 
ought to know?” he would growl, gazing with disdain at the 
breakfast Tribune. “I guess I’ve got sense enough to know what 
I ought to know!” 

Well, Jess Lewelling carried a copy of the “Rubaiyat” in her 
street bag. She ee constantly and lovingly. I have often 
wondered how much her passion for the poem contributed to her 
conclusion in favor of her self-inflicted death, years after? Groups 
of enthusiasts were forming clubs for the study of the poem: Omar 
was the victim of a cult, as poor Browning was. Preachers railed 
against the exquisite Persian symphony of The World, The Flesh 
and The Wine Jug; the W.C.T.U. viewed it with alarm. And well 
it might for the superb literary charm could seduce the finest 
Temperance worker; without a qualm of conscience he could get 
“drunk with bliss on the Persian sands,” holding ‘the crushed 
pulse of men’s joy in his hands!” 

For there is no intoxication so subtle as that of fine poetry; 
no intoxication that erases so effectively trials and intimations of 
a mundane nature. Great poems are the only instruments that 


make drunkenness an exaltation, investing it with a sort of spiritual 
resonance that strengthens and endures. Whiskey? _ Bah, the 
vulgar subterfuge of crass people! Omar's “Grape” is not the 


Godlike vintage; it is his music, his brilliant symbolism, his spiritual 
independence. Drinking deep of this symphony, one is transub- 
stantiated, if you get what I mean. 


In 1893, perhaps, a young woman named Welles, visiting in 
Wichita, wanted to organize a King’s Daughters Circle. To suggest 
a practical, interesting activity to The Big Seven was to get direct 
action. We promptly rounded up all the girls who liked to do 
things, organized a Circle, and named it for the enthusiastic 
visiting woman. As long as she was in town she was our mentor 
and adviser. The Welles Circle was The Junior League of the 
time, doing the same sort of work in much the same way, but its 
membership was composed of younger women. I do not recall 
the name of a single matron in our Circle. 


Our meetings were held at the homes of members, and our 
work was done through many and enthusiastic committees. At 
one time we established Headquarters on the second floor of the 
City Building, then new and handsome and proud. The room was 
furnished rent free, our work being considered of civic value by 
the vested authorities. I think this must have been during my 
presidency, for I remember being on duty many hours a week, 
and of sorting, sorting, folding, folding endlessly scads and scads 
of old clothing and household impedimenta. 


This Salvation-Army-like accumulation was collected by 
members, scouting about town in their buggies and phaetons. 
Myrtle Sluss and Jessie Kendall worked with me a lot in the 
Headquarters. They were charming with our patrons, patient 
and sympathetic in listening to their to-be-continued-in-our-next 
tales of woe and disaster, of dearth and illness and error. Dale 
Snively used to drop in a good deal, and his sorrel horse and buggy 
were always at our command. He had a heart of gold, did “Sunny 
Dale,” as Le called him, and if he gets a heavenly crown at all I 
am sure there will be some Welles Circle jewels in it. 


Gertie Jackson was one of our chief scouts, having her own 
dogeart and pony. Le and her dogcart were very often enlisted in 
our work, though Le was not a member. I do not remember that 
Le ever “joined” anything, but she valiantly backed me up in my 
many semi-public activities. Like mother, Le was retiring and 
hated publicity, a trait her son inherited to a painful degree. I 
was like father; always scurrying around about things I had to 
go out of my way to make my business, in much the same way 
that Tom Sawyer trumped up the fight with the New Boy. 


In these activities I was a sore trial to my family. For 
instance, one stormy summer night I insisted on having The Hired 
Man take me to a woman who was ill and needed medicine. The 
woman lived out behind the sandhills on the west of town — beyond 
Sim Park, you know. The lightning was skylarking in the firma- 
ment, the thunder cracking and roaring at a great rate, the rain 
enjoyin’ of itself. When The Hired Man came in to say that he was 


y to go, Clarence looked at mother sadly. “That girl will come 
ae ee Ma,” he said, speaking as if I were in Timbuctoo or in 
jail. “Remember I said so, Nobody can do anything with’ her. 
She's as stubborn as a mule. I wouldn’t worry. Let her rip!” Of 
course he was as mad as mad. Then The Hired Man and Dexter 
and the phaeton and the basket of food and medicine and I went 
out into the night. The thunder was something awful, I’ll admit. 


XIX. “Sweet Charity” 


ur Welles Circle took supplies and clothing into hundreds 
of Fionie homes. Everywhere the girls were beloved and welcome. 
Our sympathy was always quick and practical, if not always 
wise. But as I remember the Man of Nazareth, going about the 
King’s business, his sympathy was loving rather than discreet. 
Discretion, like “good judgment,” is a cold-blooded proposition. 
There is a singular figure of speech still extant in this Christian 
land: “as cold as Charity.” Whose bitter comment it grein, 
was I do not know, but the truth of it has been the longevity o 
it, as it were. We girls would sit and argue by the hour, about 
the “worthiness” or the “unworthiness” of a particular Case, 
but in the end, I joy to say, usually we gave of our best, forgetting 
their weakness, their evil behavior, and leaving with hee 
their sins to their Saviour.” In which postponement for fina 
reckoning of course you recognize our gentle ae ey an 

nce Gertie Lauck was appointed a committee of 0! 
tives a Bible to a woman on the West Side. The woman Bad been 
the object of our special solicitude for some weeks. Shenae 
half-grown daughter who was “not right, and it appeare' ate 
both she and her daughter desired a Bible of all things. A Bi e 
was accordingly bought, properly inscribed, and Gertie wel 
appointed to take it to the woman. Le would drive Gores 
“Glad to help you out, said Le, in her usual formula. p 
the change!” : 4 

As Te used to tell the yarn, Gertie and she had eumeulty. in 
finding the house, as Gertie had forgotten the precise: a ne 
When they finally located the house that Gertie Houg it migh 
be the right one, she got out of the dogcart, sift Bi le in. end 
Le and Billee waited, interested and listening. Gertie knocked o! 
the door. After some delay, a woman opened it. 

Gertie smiled affably. ¢ , ; 

“Are you the woman with the silly daughter?” she inquired. 

The woman looked aes over oy: hen 

ot in’ illier than you be, I : ; 

ea theme id Gertie. “this is the place. Here’s your 
Bible, madam!” 


It is my memory th 
cars for one day, for a share of the r: 


at the Welles Circle ran the Wichita street 
ake-off, of course. I wonder 
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if I am mistaken on that? I’ll try to ascertain the truth of the 
matter, and report. But we did run a Main street drugstore for a 
whole day, for a certain percentage of the day’s sales. It was 
not Eph Hoffman's store, but one farther up Main street, on the 
east side of the street. It was probably the store of Dr. Fred L. 
Johnson, our local Weather Man. Dr. Johnson was mighty good to 
Welles Circle. One or two clerks were present, to help out on 
emergencies, but we were It from the time the store opened in 
the morning, to the time it closed at midnight, and we were 
escorted home with our earnings, under a volunteer armed guard. 

It was lots of fun. I wasn’t of much use, but I hung around 
hopefully, and ran errands and made myself agreeable to the 
customers. They put me in the cashier’s box, but I made a muddle 
of the change. Like my Aunt Mary Williams — my Chester County 
Aunt Mary Williams, I mean —I never could make change. Its 
blood-relationship to arithmetic alienates my affections at the 
outset. Then they put me to work at the soda fountain, but I 
made the drinks too rich with syrup and wasted the fizz. At last, 
discouraged about me, they let me play hostess, in which capacity 
my errors would not put us out of pocket. 

We sold hothouse flowers, on the per cent basis, and we sold 
simply heaps of ’em. Most likely we got the flowers from the Rose 
greenhouse, over on Water street. Dean Gordon bought flowers, 
and so did Harry Gordon, and Lev Hamilton, and “O. B.” and 
Mr. Yokum and Eph Hoffman and Ralph Neiderlander. We 
speculated on what they would do with the flowers, after the men 
went out. To whom would they give them? This speculation added 
zest to a sale. Made it more homelike, you know. We knew to 
whom Ralph would give his flowers. To whom but Virgie Lucy? 
Oh yes, indeed! 

That was the first time I saw Cape jasmine. Dr. Willey, the 
new Christian Church preacher, came in to buy something for 
sweet charity’s sake and he bought me a dozen Cape jasmine. That 
was quite the thing, to buy flowers and present them to the 
saleswomen. I had never seen flowers that attracted me so 
strongly, and I have seen none since that I love so much. Cape 
jasmine has only two rivals in my flower affections: field daisies 
and red clover. And the rivalry is not close. I have never raved 
about flowers; there are many types of beauty that I feel a 
closer affinity for. All this exclamatory garden mania and high- 
keyed flower love leaves me a bit skeptical. You see I have known 
so many people who proclaim a love for flowers who would shy 
at a new idea as a country horse shies at a street car! 

I bought some Cape jasmine the other day, of a colored 
vendor on Market street. The odor of them brought back the 
whole scene of that King’s Daughter sale day. . . . Suddenly I saw 
Dr. Willey, with his sad, humorous face, stooping over the flower 
counter; saw The Big Seven passing back and forth, alert and 
pre-occupied; the boys lounging at a soda fountain, drinking 
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heavily for the sake of the good cause; saw Grant buying yellow 
roses, and talking with Genevra Jocelyn as he did so; Le, in her 
dogeart, waiting at the curb, sort of poised for service. . . . Usually 
I find it the part of wisdom to deny myself the happiness of Cape 
jasmine; the poignant odor is a mystic calling. “Smells are surer 
than sights or sounds to make your heart-strings crack,” says 
Kipling. My experience with Cape jasmine validates the statement. 


The boys came in groups that day, and bought candy and 
flowers and soda water until they were bankrupt; business men 
bought cigars; society women bought candy and toilet prepara- 
tions. The Mayor made us a special call, and delivered himself of 
a neat little speech commending our work, a speech we thought 
he had made up beforehand. The occasion being something of a 
social affair, everybody patronized us to the limit. The girl mer- 
chants wore pretty dresses, the store was decorated, the front 
doors propped wide open. At midnight, the boys of “our set” still 
lingering about, we all had ice cream, the boys bought the flowers 
that were left over, and engaged to convoy home our net earnings; 
the yawning clerk locked the front doors behind us, and we called 
it a day! 


XX. ‘‘Cases” 


I wonder what we called them, the people or the situations we 
tried to help in the King’s Daughter days I was telling you about? 
I wonder what general term the Junior League has for them, 
the people or the situations it tries to help in these infinitely worse, 
infinitely more bitter days? Oh, I know it doesn’t sound pretty 
to call these flamboyant times of Big Things “infinitely worse,” 
but the United States had lived a hundred years more since The 
Gay Nineties, a hundred speeding years toward the concentration 
of wealth, the stratification of classes, and the realization of 
landed proprietorship. Lt’s refer to the “indignant poor’’ of that 
homespun time simply as “cases,” and get on with our work, lest 
I spend myself in indignations that are long overdue. 

Two of our “Cases,” then, live in my memory, and only two. 
Only two, I mean, that I can label with any degree of self- 
satisfaction, any confidence that facts is facts as surely as pigs 
is pigs. 

There is the Case that I would give much to remember with 
some degree of certitude. In my memory it is a teasing interest 
that, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down, yet will not speak up and 
identify itself. 

This “Case” is a man. He has a family, but I do not see his 
family. Its known existence forms a background of pathos for 
the man’s face, a face nearly hidden in shadows — the shadows 
of long oblivion. The face is half covered with a short golden- 
brown beard; above the beard, pale cheeks, and anxious, haunted 
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eyes. Above the eyes, a beautiful brow. The man has long, slender, 
nervous hands. His speech is quick and nervous, as if he has much 
to say and not time enough to say it in, or, perhaps, is not assured 
of physical strength enough to say it. The doctor has told him 
there is an ugly spot on one of his lungs, but the man does not 
believe the doctor. He is an artist, the man is, and poor unto 
starvation. I see his face at our Headquarters; our hearts are 
broken by his wasted talent, his hopeless eagerness; his haunted 
eyes that talk on after his bearded lips are silent. . . 


That is all I get of this “Case.” But, sometimes, in my dreams, 
I see this man’s face, and I wake trying to call the girls — to 
get help. . . 

The Lawton “Case” Gertie Jackson Stice remembers with 
more clarity than I. She says that John Noble painted a portrait 
of Mr. Lawton, but it seems to have disappeared. So John recog- 
nized the beautiful lines of that quiet old face, did he, long ago? 
I long treasured a Walt-Whitman-like photograph of the old man, 
but it was lost, in a box of priceless keepsakes, in the transit of 
our freight goods from Des Moines to Washington, in 1905. I think 
Mr. Lawton was a teamster. They lived on the east side of town, 
in a tiny frame house tucked under a huge protecting cottonwood, 
and there the Welles Circle girls frequently visited them, often 
out of sheer affection. They were very quiet and appreciative, the 
Lawtons, a perfect joy compared with the forever-demanding, 
dirty, voluble folks we usually had on hand. 


One scorching summer day somebody drove me over to 
Lawton’s for the old woman was reported to be sick. We found 
her seated in a rockingchair, under the God-biessed shade of the 
cottonwood, with her feet in a bucket of water, to keep her cool. 
I mean, cooler. Her husband sat by her, on a kitchen chair, 
alternately fanning her with a palmleaf fan and applying cloths 
freshly wrung out of cold water to her forehead. Her mild, patient 
eyes greeted us, and she said she was a good deal better, but she 
thought it was quite warm. “Warm?” It was an insult to human 
endurance, the way the sun boiled down on us! The wind had gone 
on a selfish vacation; the mercury frisked about the one hundred 
mark; the streets were almost deserted. But dear Mrs, Lawton 
was always mild-spoken. Patient acceptance I have found to be 
a characteristic of the well-born “poor.” 


When I see a sturdy old cottonwood protecting a small 
unpainted frame house, I always see Mrs. Lawton seated in her 
wooden rockingchair, her feet in a tin pail of water, smiling 
remotely at an old man who is fanning her with little jabby sweeps 
of a palmleaf fan. So I suppose the Lawton Case is one of the 
many links in the lengthening chain that binds me with love to 
the pioneer cottonwood — a pioneer too often forgotten or decried. 


If to me the memory of our poor dying artist’s face has the 
evanescence of a dream, the memory of the Finner outfit has 
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the definiteness of a nightmare. The Finners lived on Water 
street, somewhere about Second or Third. They were a slatternly, 
irresponsible aggregation, running a sort of free-for-all family 
vaudeville just two leaps ahead of the sheriff. Mr. Finner was 
a smallish, peak-headed man, with yellow teeth and an air of 
furtive apology for living. Mrs. Finner was thin, and faded, and 
shrill, and pretentious on the prospect of nothin’, like poor Mrs. 
Micawber. Their children were raised like chickens, only they 
scratched in the front yard instead of the back. Nero is said to 
have wished that Rome had one neck, that he might wring it. 
I often used to think of Nero and his hospitable wish when I was 
ministering to the varied wants and needs of the Finners. 


I cannot now say whether, in trailing the Finner family, I 
represented the Central Christian Church or the Welles Circle 
of King’s Daughters. Possibly both, which would account for my 
apparently double activity in their behalf. Our Lookout Committee, 
of the Y.P.S.C.E. of “Central,” did a lot of work among the 
defenseless poor, and I was up to my ears in that, too. As Ed Allen 
used to say, they got me comin’ and goin’. The Finners were 
members of ‘‘Central.”” I am sure of this fact because I engineered 
a program there once, on which an outstanding feature was a 
children’s mock wedding ceremony. Clever idea, that, a children’s 
mock wedding! I wonder who the Devil thought of it? If I were 
the instigator, I now await in the Outer Court to be forgiven! 


In this wedding, the little Finner boy acted as groom — in 
a black muslin suit made for him a la swallowtail. The family 
must have been in the church, for he was not a boy worth going 
into the byways and hedges to gather up. He was a squat, puddin’- 
faced boy, and he hadn’t an idea what it was all about. We pulled 
him and hauled him and yanked him and wheedled him through 
the rehearsals, and the stunt was said to be a success. “Awfully 
cute, Rea, just awfully cute!” said the dear sisters, afterwards. 
Being now ashamed of mhy part in the silly production, I mention 
it only to prove that I may have served my Finner apprenticeship 
both as the representative of the Y.P.S.C.E. and the Circle. But 
that I did serve that bedraggled outfit long and faithfully I will 
record in my Next. 


XXI. “The Littlest One” 


The Finners had three daughters, whose names, I think, we 
never knew. Mrs. Finner always referred to them as “The Big 
One,” “The Middle One,” and “The Littlest One,” the system being 
adopted, in all probability, from the story of “The Three Bears.”’ In 
referring to the daughters we used their mother’s nomenclature. 
“Mrs. Finner needs a girl’s dress,” the Committee on Clothing 
would report. “For which one?” the President would ask, patiently, 
for the Finners were always on the carpet. “For The Littlest One,” 
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or, ‘For The Middle One,” the Committee would answer, and a 
smile would circle around the group. 

On one occasion, being weary to the piece-meal demands of 
the ubiquitous Finners, we decided to ask Mrs. Finner to make out 
a list of her most pressing and immediate necessities, and we would 
consider it as a whole. Mrs. Finner thereupon consulted me at 
length as to the propriety of asking for this, that, or the other, but 
in time the List was complete and dispatched by The Big One to 
the Circle. 

Here are a few of the items on Mrs. Finner’s List, as that mem- 
orable and ink-spattered document has lived in my carry-all mem- 
ory. Of necessity I have paragraphed the items in a lump; under 
my instructions Mrs. Finner properly listed them. ‘1 set of False 
Frizzles, of a light brown, if you please. 2 lamp chimbleys. 1 blue 
hat with a feather in it for The Littlest One. A Watch for Finner. 
No matter if it is just silver. A small parlor rug, if you feel you can 
aford it, young ladies. A whist broom, for Finner to brush his dirty 
close with in the evenings. Some story books for The Big One to 
read. She likes sad ones. A red necktie for Finner. He don’t like 


greene for nothin’. 

How we compromised the plans and specifications of the List 
and the dimensions of our annual budget I cannot now say, but the 
fun we had over that List was worth the price. And the embar- 
rassing precedent set by the List abode with us many months. 
When some clamorous woman could not get what she seemed to 
feel was right, she demanded that she be allowed to make out a 
List, “Like Mrs. Finner did, you know. Mrs. Finner she don’ need 
so much as you giv her, Aint she got a husband to work for her? 
It’s us widder wemmen as you ought to be a-helpin’. It’s mighty 
hard to git along when your man is took from you, right of a sud- 
den, like lightnin’, as you might say!” Oh dear, oh dear, how many 
times I have listened to the likes of that, chewed off in a tone of 
querulous complaint, the woman eyeing me all the while as if I had 
stolen a sheep. The last item in Mrs. Finner’s List was a dirty dig. 
Nothing but. In our Christmas box for the Finners we had put a 
green necktie for Mr. Finner. The item was a long-suppressed reac- 
tion. Trust Mrs. Finner for staging a come-back. The woman was 
as tenacious as a hungry rat. 

The Finners were supposed to be devoted to me. Well, they 
should have been, though I do say it as oughtn’t. When I was ill, 
once, Mrs. Finner brought me a big bouquet of paper flowers that 
she had made herself. She sat by my bedside so long and talked so 
much that my fever went skyrocketing, and mother had to request 
her to go, “and leave daughter rest.’ When Grant came home, he 
demanded to know why I was worse? The explanation made him 
furious. He was going right down to that outlandish Finner place, 
and settle that damnfool woman! He had had enough! In the name 
of the Lord, how did Rea get tangled up with people of that sort? 
I wept a few weak tears of exhaustion, and he melted somewhat — 
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but in a grand gesture he burned my big bouquet! “Well, I hope you 
feel better now, General,” said mother. She thought it was silly to 
vent temper on some paper flowers. 


And once the Finner family gave a dinner party in honor of 
me. We had a big spread, and the grace Mr. Finner asked was a 
marvel of piety and bad grammar. The Littlest One got sick at the 
stomach, and had to be carried out, which crisis precipitated a long 
discourse from the hostess on the “delicateness” of her children. 
The only detail of the menu that I remember was a deep platter of 
thick slices of cucumber afloat in the reddest vinegar I ever saw. I 
think the ice cream trying to fraternize with the red, red vinegar 
in the stomach of The Littlest One was what bowled her over — the 
poor “Littlest One,” sitting so straight on an overturned cracker 
box, with the brave bow of blue ribbon on her colorless hair! 


Late in August of the same year, the year of the dinner party, 
The Littlest One took sick. The doctor whom we sent over, when 
the S. O. S. call reached us, said it was typhoid. From the first the 
child was very ill indeed. And from the first the girls were faithful 
in bringing delicacies, and sitting with the child through the long 
summer afternoons, telling her stories or reading aloud to her. They 
had all the ice they could use, the anguished Finners, and ice cream 
for the family several times, and pretty posies from sincere home 
gardens. It was rather a stylish sickness, take it all in all. 


At the end of two weeks, death was plainly written on the wist- 
ful little face. “Mrs. Finner,” I said, “I'll stay with you tonight.” 
“All night?” she queried, anxiously, and when I said, “Yes, Mrs. 
Finner, all night,” her feeble, wornout sobbing broke forth afresh. 
“Oh, the Littlest One! The Littlest One! I can’t stan’ it! Oh, oh, 
the Littlest One!” 

About nine o’clock I persuaded her to take off her clothes, and 
go right to bed, which she did, in the tiny bedroom off the kitchen. 
Finner, fully dressed, slept on the ragged carpet sofa on the front 
porch — the child’s bed Was in the front room — and many times 
during the night he came in with fresh cold water in the dingy 
wash basin. I kept bathing the child, all her pitiful burning length, 
and the water in the tin pan on the floor got warm all too quickly. 
All night I bathed the unconscious length of throbbing life on the 
bed; bathed, and bathed; watched it toss about; listened to its in- 
consequent babble. . . . 

The pulse in the thin throat distressed me unutterably. I 
expected the blood to burst out, and spatter the bed. I could not 
believe that racing purple current could contain itself in the veil 
of flesh that held it. I watched it rush and retreat with her hot 
breathing; rush and retreat, rush and retreat, until it seemed my 
life hung on the security of those thin walls; that my own heart 
beat wholly in unison with that terrible rhythm, About three 
o'clock the throbbing pulse grew less — and less; slowly less, slowly 
mild, as if that racing current were exhausted with its own velocity. 
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Shortly after four o’clock The Littlest One ceased to breathe. After 
I had covered the body, and straightened the room a bit, I called 
the family. 

The walk up home in the twilight before sunrise was one of the 
two dearest events of my life. I walked slowly, thinking slowly of 
my first contact with death, ‘Delicate Death,” healer, savior and 
final friend. No one in all the world seemed abroad but me, and to 
have this thrill and stillness, this expectant hush of crimson immi- 
nent — to have all this to myself and my thoughts, after the un- 
availing pity of the night’s vigil— ah God, the exaltation of it! 


And what do you think? Several weeks later I heard that Mrs. 
Finner was talkin’ about me. I let it go, being used to such, but 
the rumor persisted. Finally somebody had the nerve to tell me 
what she was saying. It was to the import that Finner had made 
love to me that night; that I up and took advantage of her bein’ 
asleep, an’ not able to help herself! Can you beat it? 


XXII. Old Central 


The Littlest One had a perfectly grand funeral, and a good 
time was had by all —all the Finners! As a family the Finners 
enjoyed the limelight, and on that day took shrewd advantage of 
its brief effulgence. The funeral was held at “Central,” the now 
fashionable Mortuary not having been foisted upon a degraded 
public taste. There was singing, many prayers and many tears, the 
pathos of early death being persistently harped upon and wrung 
dry of its tremendous emotional content. Mrs. Finner made an 
unusually fine appearance — in one of Lc’s dresses, and a wisp of 
crepe perched on her rusty black bonnet. Later she wore a long 
black crepe veil cascading her back, the approved mourning, but at 
the time of the funeral this comfort had not befallen. Mr. Finner 
perked up considerable, escorting his weeping wife up and down the 
aisle in the manner of a man not unused to ceremonial. They all 
had dramatic imagination, the Finners! 

As I finish with the Finner family vaudeville, it is fair to say 
that Le was a darling about giving me assistance in my various 
charitable enterprises. Clarence and Grant had no manner of pa- 
tience with my craziness, but mother and Lc aided and abetted me 
in many lovely ways. Lc didn’t much believe in what I was doing, 
or the way I was doing it, or something of that sort, but she be- 
lieved in me. The difference is Heaven-wide, you know. A royal 
lover, her devotion to anyone she loved knew no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. So when I wanted to borrow any of her 
things for my patients and hangers-on, she was Johnny-on-the-spot 
every time, believe me. 


When the day came to bury the wasted body of The Littlest 
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One we found that Mrs. Finner had no black dress. Here was a 
pretty howdy-do! A stylish funeral about to be staged, and the 
mother of the highly contracting party in a dress other than black! 
It was not to be thought of. Cautiously I approached Lc on the pos- 
sibility of her lending her only black dress to the stricken mother to 
wear to the funeral. I suppose I hadn’t a black dress. Anyway, I 
appealed to Le. She looked at me steadily, then said, “Of course 
she needs a dress! She needs false teeth, too! What are you going 
to do about that? Oh, well, Han, take the dress. The poor soul, 
it’s mighty tough, I suppose. Keep the change!” 

Two days after the funeral, when the Finners had become 
private citizens again, Ray Taylor and I were sitting on the east 
porch in the afternoon, when Le came home from town. ‘‘What do 
you think?” she cried, as she came through the north gate. Her 
eyes were darting fire ‘on the general and encompassing air.” 
“What do you think? I met Mrs. Finner down town, and she had 
my dress on!” “What did she say?” I asked weakly, unable to 
do better on the instant. “You don’t suppose I spoke to her?” 
cried Le, stepping up on the porch. Her emphasis on the word 
“spoke” made one see scornful stars and comets and exploding 
worlds! I never heard a “spoke” equal to it, though in the course 
of a natural lifetime one hears a great many exasperated ‘‘spokes.” 
“Now tell her to keep the old dress! And the next time you ask 
for anything, don’t ask me!” Then she swept past us and into the 
dining room, apparently not seeing Ray at all. And she was very 
fond of “Rat T’le!” 

When I came home from “Drake” in June, 1891, I carried 
a letter from the Central Christian Church of Des Moines to the 
Central Christian Church at Wichita, saying that I stood high 
in that congregation, or words to that import, and commending 
me to the loving care and solicitude of the saints worshipping at 
Wichita. “Drake” beingya ‘‘Campbellite” school, naturally I had 
“joined” that church, I had “confessed,” been baptized, and 
received into full fellowship. Baptism in the Brotherhood is 
teetotal immersion in water deep enough to be teetotally immersed 
in. For several days after the performance of the rite I was in a 
state of beatific rapture; had I been capable of any higher degree 
of self-exaltation, capable of any further imaginative exclusion of 
what Paul terms “carnal-mindedness,”’ I presume I would have 
been translated forthwith. Settling down by degrees to normalcy, 
I returned to Greek and philosophy, skylarking and class scraps 
with my aforetime zest, not much the worse for the harrowing 
experience. Whereas I had been a sinner ‘‘out of the Fold,” I was 
now a sinner “within the Fold.” The difference seemed wholly 
one of geography. 

“The Central” of 1891 was a nondescript red brick edifice, 
built in relays not architecturally related. It stood at the corner 
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of Market and Second, surrounded for the most part by residences. 
The west section, which was oblong, was furnished with wooden 
pews painted a sort of forgotten yellow; the east section, which 
was almost square, was furnished with plain wooden chairs more 
or less nailed in rows, and unpainted, I think. The whole building 
was furnished forth with colored glass windows; great rectangular 
gobs of alternating dense Dutch blue, flat yellow, flatter orange 
and spiritless red. For six years, from June, 1891, to January, 
1897, when mother and I left Wichita for keeps, I labored in that 
gaunt little church, that sparse little church, with its huge round 
black soft coal stove in the east wing, its nightmarish colored 
windows, its crowded, dingy, bookless Pastor’s Study opening off 
the room where the big black stove was; its painted pulpit standing 
sudden and bald and lonesome on the platform, and the sacrificial 
red ingrain carpet that the Ladies Aid had bought with labor 
enough to establish an empire in India or in Darkest Africa. 


For six years I belonged to every sort of organization 
nourished by “Central,” or in any way fostered by it. I was a 
member of the C.W.B.M., with Mrs. Reed, the Judge’s wife, Mrs. 
Warren B. Hendryx, Mrs. I. W. Gill, Mrs. Naftzger and Mrs. 
Haymaker; of the Ladies Aid Society, with whom I washed dishes 
by the bushel, and dug ice cream as solid as rock out of wobbly 
freezers; of the Senior Y.P.S.C.E., with the Paynes, Frank and 
Rosie and Sallie, and the Schollenbergers, the DeBoises, Lizzie 
Dickinson, Lizzie Patton, Henry Mun, Mose Anderson, Johnnie 
Aikman, Dessie Johnson—and behind every name there is an 
eager, wistful face. The God we loved then abide with you, dear 
friends of old! May He pitch your tents in pleasant places, “where 
cool and long the shadows grow.” 


I was leader of the Junior Y.P.S.C.E., which met on Sunday 
afternoons in the room where the big stove was; had a Sunday 
School class of little girls; taught the Sunday School teachers one 
night in the week, Friday night, I think it was; engineered all sorts 
of money-making devices and entertainments, presented programs 
and ice cream to the Poor Farm patients, called on the aged, the 
afflicted, the sick, the broke, and the just plain ornery. I had a 
key made to the front door of the church, so pressing and 
important were my various activities. One Sunday morning I 
“filled the pulpit,” called unexpectedly to the duty by Brother 
Randall. And one winter I instigated, arranged and conducted a 
week of noonday prayer meetings for Business Men. These meet- 
ings were attended mostly by our ever-faithful Brother Dawson, 
the Janitor, myself, and an occasional straggler who dropped in 
from curiosity — the kind that is supposed to have killed the cat! 
I arrived early enough to build a fire in the little coal stove in 
the Pastor’s study, dust the wooden chairs, distribute Bibles and 
slips of paper with Bible texts written thereon—a Bible and a 
paper slip to every solemn, wooden chair, coaxing the smoking 
fire the while. 
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XXIII. Being Religious 


The only janitor of “Central” that I remember was Brother 
Jones, a superannuated preacher of the Brotherhood. He was 
very thin as to his legs, very shaky as to his hands, very clerical 
as to his clothes, very Biblical as to his diction. He teetered about 
the church uncertainly, lending dignity to the general scene rather 
than efficiency to any given situation. He was past seventy years 
old, had delicate hands, and used the most beautiful and precise 
English. Never was he too occupied or too set upon by the 
manifold duties of his job to speak with precision and propriety. 
His dignity was essential, founded on ministerial traditions of 
acknowledged worth. 

One summer Sunday afternoon I waited in the east wing of 
the church for a committee to assemble; waited with what patience 
I could summon in the oppressive heat. Through the open windows, 
with summer-afternoon distinctness, came domestic ‘noises of the 
immediate neighborhood; piercing appeals of housewives worn 
with the heat; bits of family dialogue; squabbling children; a dog 
fight down the alley; an exasperated s-scatting at some itinerant 
feline, or an escaped boy’s shrill whistling up of some distant 
comrade. The big round coal stove, clean and idle and extra 
shiny in the face, was my only companion, a restfully silent and 
satisfactory one. 

Suddenly, as I waited, a milkman’s horn sounded from Market 
street. As I wondered, the door of the Pastor’s Study squeaked 
open, and Brother Jones teetered softly into the room. He carried 
one of the silver communion cups in his hand, and a small, white, 
red-bordered fringed table napkin. After a gentle and elaborate 
greeting, he teetered down to the open front door, before which 
the milkman had just blown his horn to announce his arrival. 
I rose and walked down the aisle a little way for the same reason 
that the bear went over igpe mountain — to see what he could see. 
Through the open doo: saw the milk wagon, the milkwagon 
horse switching his tail impatiently, for the flies were murderous; 
saw the milkman, almost submerged under a sea of straw hat, 
holding the slack reins, waiting. 

I watched Brother Jones teeter across the sidewalk to the 
wagon, present the communion cup to the milkman; saw the 
milkman, from a huge tin can behind the wagon seat, ladle out 
milk enough to fill the cup brim full. Then Brother Jones, having 
thanked the milkman, re-entered the church and teetered down 
the aisle, holding the brimming cup as carefully as if it held 
the last portion of earth’s most precious elixir. 

“Sister Rea,’ he said, affably, teetering along with great 
circumspection, “this is the most nourishing beverage that God 
has provided for his mundane creatures. Day and night we 
should raise our voices in thanksgiving for this sustaining beverage, 
Sister Rea. Let us praise Him for His manifold goodness to the 
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sons and daughters of men. It is ‘the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates.’” 

He then came to a slow stop, took a sip of milk, smacked 
his lips, sighed with sustaining satisfaction, got under way again, 
and teetered back into the Study, a wasplike figure in clerical 
black, with a scattered fringe of white hair edging the shiny yellow 
pate, but a figure of invincible dignity, in spite of the poor shaking 
hands and the legs that didn’t track! 

So far as I know, the only women who ever preached at Old 
Central were Mary Ellen Lease and myself. Mary Yellin’ Lease, 
as she was often called, not without sound reason in the historical 
event! Mrs. Lease’s sermon was widely advertised before hand; 
mine, an impromptu affair, occasioned by a sudden crying need. 
Let’s dispose of my case first, as becomes my inferior rank. 


One Sunday morning, ’long in the year '96, I was sitting in 
the rearmost pew, waiting, like the rest of ’em, for church to 
begin. Something had delayed the minister —I think the Reverend 
Simms was the incumbent at the time—and there was some 
growing anxiety as to what could be done. People were beginning 
to whisper, and to crane their necks, looking around as people do 
when anxiety is felt but nothing special is to be seen pertaining 
to the cause of the prevalent anxiety. The Board members were 
holding a whispered conference in the east corner of the church 
and a secret hope was animating some of the junior hearts that 
there would be no service, after all. 


At the end of the pew just opposite to the pew I was sitting 
in, sat Dale Snively, immaculate, erect, and serious, looking 
straight ahead in the most exemplary manner. If ever I saw 
what Shakespeare describes as ‘‘a Sunday face” Dale was wearing 
one that Sunday morning. To see “Sunny Dale” looking so unnat- 
urally ‘‘good’”’ was too much of a temptation. I tore off a corner of 
my Sunday School Lesson leafiet, crumpled it, chewed it hastily 
into a wad, and shied it at Dale with no uncertain aim, for I was 
aforetime an expert paper wadder. The wad hit him in the side 
of the head; he started slightly, and looked vaguely around, just 
as Brother Randall mounted the pulpit platform steps. 

“In the absence of Brother Simms, Sister Rea Woodman will 
preach to us this morning,” he announced, and looked around 
keenly, to locate me. 

Don’t you think I wasn’t flabbergasted! I almost gulped. I 
caught Dale’s eye, and his wink was one of the wickedest winks 
I have ever encountered from a human optic. 

“Sister Rea, please come forward,” said Brother Randall, 
confidently, having spotted me by this time. Then he stood by 
the pulpit waiting. I put down my Sunday School paraphernalia, 
struggled to my feet and walked down the aisle, without an idea 
in my fool head. Seeing that I was going to stop on the floor, in 
front of the pulpit, Brother Randall smiled benignly, and motioned 
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me to come up on the platform. As I stepped up beside him I 
thought of a text from the “Epistle to the Romans,” and when I 
turned squarely about, to face a congregation very much mixed in 
its feelings and expectations, I was all set. I knew I'd get through, 
and by George, I did! Brother Randall gave me his moral support 
by sitting on the platform while I “preached”; he gave out the 
hymns, received the collection, and dismissed me from the platform 
at the close of the last hymn; that is, he dismissed me before the 
Communion service, which, in the Christian church, always follows 
the morning preaching service. No doubt my “‘sermon’” was little 
more than a Y.S.P.C.E. talk, such as we were all used to making 
on Sunday evenings, but I’ve always been glad that I did not fail 
dear Brother Randall that morning. It would have been heaven’s 
own pity not to have justified such beautiful confidence and 
reliance. 

It was during Dr. Elmer Willey’s brief and tempestuous 
pastorate ‘long in ’96, or thereabouts, that Mrs. Lease preached 
her sermon in “Central.” The woman was an orator rather than 
a politician or a mere agitator. Her silvery tones, ringing with 
dramatic emotion, did more political damage in Kansas than did 
any of her favorite theories of state or of society. Advised in such 
golden cadences “to raise less corn and more Hell,’ the farmers 
very naturally responded, “You bet!” and sowed the crop advised. 
You remember the skit that trailed the sequence of the famous 
political harvest? “Now, Mrs. Lease, in times of peace, wouldn’t 
it be just as well in quiet ways to walk, and raise more children 
and less Hell?” 


XXIV. Outcast 


When I folded my tent, like the Arab, and as silently stole 
away from my particulay corner of The Democrat, some days ago, 
I was yarning about “Old Central.” An’ it please you, we will 
now return to that situation, corner Second and Market; return 
to the dumpy red brick church, and the men and women I loved 
there when life was a mighty serious proposition, and to take it 
full steam ahead seemed a bounden duty. 


The energy I expended at “Central” was quite terrific, but 
I deny that I was “religious.” “Oh, Rea, how religious you used 
to be!” sighed an Old Central member, the other day, sorrowing 
over me as one languishing in outer darkness. She and I used 
to be in the Missionary Society together, and served weak tea and 
thin, hard tea cakes after programs picturing forth the horrors 
that beset the heathen in divers regretful portions of the earth’s 
surface. I wasn’t. I deny the allegation, and defy the allegator, 
as we used to say. I do not remember that my delight was in the 
Law of the Lord, nor that in that Law did I meditate in the 
daylight. The Law of the Lord was O.K., but meanwhile Mrs. 
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Tom, Dick and Harry was out of flour, or had a new baby, or an 
old, bedridden mother, or Mr. Tom, Dick, and Harry had lost his 
job, or broken his leg, or got himself in jail. Life was endlessly 
interesting because there were so prodigiously many things to be 
done instanter! 

It wasn’t “religion” with me; it was superb health; not good- 
ness, but energy; not a spineless trust, but a stirring self-reliance. 
As I study my dear father, from the sad vantage ground of hard- 
fought wisdom, I realize that nature had laid upon him the 
necessity of almost constant action; an energy that had to express 
itself in order to maintain its integrity. I suspect I am like him 
in this; suspect that I inherited this necessity, for when my kin — 
when I had kin! — got mad at me, they considered it the limit to 
say, “You’re just like your father!’ Secretly nothing pleased me 
more than this assurance. 

Had I fallen into a mess of gypsies, or a mob of pirates, or 
by some hook or crook got aboard a war frigate instead of into 
that blessed ‘‘Old Central,’ I have no doubt I would have been just 
as busy, and probably about as happy, since it was action that my 
nature demanded. I have always wanted to be a pirate, so I could 
wear a red sash and high wrinkly boots, and swear without apology 
to people who have no impulse to swear. I believe the necessity 
of action is stronger in a first-class pirate than is the love of gold. 
He didn’t have use for the oodles of gold he got, but he loved the 
daredevil, running fight with danger — danger by sea, the most 
picturesque danger of all. 

Anyway, I was not essentially “religious,” and there’s no use 
mooning over me as a backslider and a derelict headed for the 
rocks. I was too healthy to be religious; I slept too soundly, and 
was not given to seein’ things. I was more interested in this world 
than in the next one. Harps and crowns and endless singing leisure 
were potent as emotional appeals, and I was sincerely wrought up 
by ’em once, but pending their actuality this world represented 
more opportunity than I could digest and energize in ten hundred 
lifetimes. Pray pardon this digression about my little spiritual 
insides. It’s been due for some time. 

A piteous, noble figure, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Willey, sometime 
pastor of “Central.’’ Pastor for only a short time; possibly only 
one summer. Like the man, Flammonde, “from God knows where,” 
Dr. Willey “had the news of nations in his talk, and something 
royal in his walk.” Like Flammonde, too, “he appeared, and stayed 
and held his head as one by kings accredited.” At “Central” he 
was talked about, maligned, despised in some quarters, and even 
by the men who sat in the pews, “under his ministry.” Like poor 
Paul, he died daily at the hands of people who had just foundation 
enough for their suspicions to give wing to unclean imagination. 
They said he had run away from St. Louis after burning his 
church to collect the insurance; that he had deserted his wife and 
child, and that he drank like a deepsea fish. 
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As Mark Twain said about the beauty of the sunrise in Nevada, 
I do not know. He talked to us, from time to time, about his wife, 
who, it seemed, effected an ensemble of red: red hair, red temper, 
red language; of his little boy, King, whom he adored. For mother 
and Le made him welcome at Lakeside. Clarence and Grant having 
gone to Chicago, we could be nice to brilliant tramps, if we wanted 
to. That’s what Dr. E. E. Willey was, a tramp, a soldier of fortune, 
wandering about half dazed by misfortune. He had a charming 
mind. He and father were the most delightful dinner guests I’ve 
ever known; kindly, genial, winsome, witty, and so courteous that 
one’s self-evaluation was enhanced by the fact of their presence. 
That he was lonely, and sad, and outcast, unable to cope with 
difficulties that his temperament made possible, we knew. We 
asked no more, knowing enough. 


There was a school teacher at “Central,” a teacher in the 
Sunday School, a loud and persistent speaker at the Y.P.S.C.E., 
a beaming light on every avenue of good works, who never passed 
him in the church or on the street without gathering her skirts 
aside, and shrinking past him, with a frozen look of virtue most 
instructive to see. Dr. Willey used to mimic her spectacular 
avoidance of him, and laugh at it— with tears in his heart, we 
knew. His performance was comic, and we all enjoyed it, for the 
gallant loser is always capable of laughter. Only a few of his 
“people” either loved or trusted him, and of the few I gained a 
questionable prominence. 


By the way, that teacher, who so feared contamination, was 
a queer old bird. I spent the night with her once, and after a 
session of prayer, we retired, and confidences set in. In the course 
of these, she solemnly consulted me as to the Christian propriety 
of wearing a switch. She told me she had prayed over it until she 
was worn out, and had had no “leading” as yet. “Do you think it 
is wicked to deceive people in this way?” she asked, almost ready 
to weep with anxiety. After some earnest discussion, bulwarked 
with prayer, I advised her giving up the struggle with the Lord, 
but retaining the switch and the switch habit. I did so, I remember, 
on the ground that wearing it deceived nobody, since the switch 
was three shades lighter than her contemporaneous growth of 
hair. I was amazed at the tender texture of her conscience, for 
I had seen her edge past Dr. Willey, on Douglas avenue, as if he 
were a diseased and outcast dog. 


This woman came to town recently, after twenty-six years’ 
absence, and came to see me, a rugged old woman, rather knotty 
but still in the ring. I took her raptures of reunion coldly, for I 
seemed to see, quite plainly, Dr. Willey’s gentle, sensitive face, 
lighted with his own contagious smile; almost I seemed to hear 
us laughing at his clever mimicry. 
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XXV. “Mary Yellin’ ” 


Dr. Willey was a passionate lover of literature. And an 
intelligent lover, it should be added, intelligence in love being one 
of the rarities of life. His sermons were lectures on history and 
literature, with occasional references to the Bible dragged in by 
the hair of their heads. His comments on matters literary were 
always of value. One day he took up a copy of “Les Miserables,” 
turning the pages thoughtfully. Then slowly the whimsical smile 
we were used to dawned in his kindly eyes. “Rea, what God did 
you say wrote this book?” he asked. “And what particular Hell 
was he describing?” Of Napoleon he said, “His atonement on 
St. Helena wiped out every fresh soldier-grave in Europe!” It was 
a graphic phrasing of what, to me, must be the total estimate of 
that incident. When he said that, I knew he was thinking of his 
own banishment from his wife and child, for even then I knew that 
our self-wrought banishments are the bitterest crucifixions of all. 


Dr. Willey considered Napoleon the greatest intellectual energy 
the world has experienced. Contemplating the philosophers, Dr. 
Durant wonders if Voltaire were not the greatest intellectual 
energy in history. To my mind—and I realize my conceit in 
mentioning my opinions in a paragraph with those of the learned, 
cocksure Durant — Leonardo Da Vinci and Caesar are strong 
competitors for the honor in question. Take your choice. You have 
history as a field of selection. But, weighing and choosing, remem- 
ber this mighty truth: intellectual energy must express itself — 
wreck itself, if you will—on society in that state in which it 
finds society at the time of its incarnation. Remembering this, 
possibly you can cease slurring “the greatest Democrat Europe 
has produced.” 

Dr. Willey boarded with the family of Dr. Warren B. Hendryx, 
sometime President of the Board of Garfield University, on Hiram 
Avenue. In that home he had books, and affection, and sympathy 
almost without stint. When he left Wichita he drifted to Denver, 
with his usual dreams of meeting success just around the next 
corner. He wrote me frequently from there, but toward the last 
he forgot to spell my name, addressing me variously as ‘“Reah,” 
“Rha,” and “Rah.” I should have been flattered for he evidently 
had in mind the ancient Egyptian diety, “Ra,” but I knew that he 
had fallen into regular drinking habits, and my faith fell, flat, 
before that ghastly signpost. Charles II said of Prince George of 
Denmark, “I have known Prince George drunk and I have known 
him sober, and drunk or sober there is nothing to him.” The 
same could not be said of Dr. Willey; drunk or sober there was a 
lot in him, but drunk or sober there was no will in him, no power 
of sustained resistance, so my faith surrendered. There was no 
longer a fort to fight for. 

Several years later he drifted to Indianapolis. Drifted, I say, 
for the Colonel Sellers and the Wilkins Micawbers of life rarely 
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set out to any one place, and go there; they drift on the halcyon 
tide of chance, victims, like Fred Vincy, of ‘an irrepressible 
optimism.” Mrs. Hendryx wrote me —the Hendryx family was 
living in that city at the time —that Dr. Willey had showed up 
suddenly at their house, wearing knickerbockers and brown-and- 
green stockings of the checkered brass-band variety, and wearing, 
moreover, his usual air of winning interest in everybody. She 
wrote that he made no reference to his family, but was going 
East on some grand scheme; drifting, I gathered, with his roseate 
visions steadily downstream. . . ‘ 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease, the “Mary Yellin’”’ of Kansas political 
history, was one of Dr. Willey’s staunch adherents, admiring him 
fervently, and never failing to stand up for him—and Heaven 
knows opportunities to stand up for him were not wanting! Tem- 
peramentally they were much alike. One morning before church 
she called me to her, and had me sit with her during the service. 
It was no doubt as a friend of Dr. Willey’s that she took any notice 
of me at all, for I could have meant nothing in her young life. I 
admired her tremendously, and when she took my hand, and 
pressed it intimately when Dr. Willey, ranging about the platform 
like a wildcat, made a brilliant epigram, or cut a sarcastic swath 
that would have made the deacons quake in their brogans, if 
they had “got” it, I felt subtly flattered. 

It is the only sermon of Dr. Willey’s that I remember with 
clearness. Mrs. Lease and I sat there quite enthralled. The sermon 
was about the man in the New Testament who went out into his 
field, only to find no sound grain there, but an artistic growth of 
tares. I cannot find the text about this farmer; I have been 
grubbing in the Gospels for some time for the parable, but I know 
my memory of the sermon is authentic. “An enemy hath done 
this!” cried Dr. Willey, charging down the platform like a traffic 
cop after a speeding roadster. ‘An enemy hath done this!” That 
was the burden of his ‘hae the motif, as musicians say. Every 
once in a while, after a id picture of the field of tares, and of 
the wretch who had sowed ’em unbeknownst to the owner of the 
field, Dr. Willey would cry out, with bright-eyed energy, “An 
enemy hath done this!” Then he would charge down the platform 
again, red in the face, his arms uplifted, his form vibrating with 
vengeful fire. “An enemy hath done this!” 

“How the poor man has suffered!” whispered Mrs. Lease, 
pressing my hand. “He’s a martyr, Rea. That’s all he is; a 
martyr, dear!’ 

Then we would wipe our eyes, smile at each other with 
sympathetic meaning, and give more concentrated attention to 
the dramatic rendition of ‘‘a soul in agony,” as Mrs. Lease said, 
after the sermon. All under the guise of the poor agriculturalist 
who had been bettered by an unknown enemy! It was aimed, we 
knew, that passionate rhetorical fire, at every traducer in his 
congregation. 
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It is my present thought that Mrs. Lease preached at 
“Central” during Dr. Willey’s pastorate, if his pathetic tenure 
of office may be so designated. If this were the case, then he was 
with us longer than the summer months, for Le wore her fur cape 
the day Mrs. Lease preached —but that’s something else again. 
Then, most cogent reason of all, Mrs. Lease was not a prominent 
member of the church, but she was a stirring ingredient of the 
state political embroilment, and Dr. Willey was just the man to 
take the latter fact and make advertising capital of it. Even if the 
stunt were pulled off after he left Wichita, I feel confident the plan 
was formed by him. Nothing that clever ever originated in the 
mind of the man I remember as his immediate successor. With 
which graceful tribute to an old enemy, we will draw to a clothes, 
as the man said when he shut his wife up in the wardrobe. That’s 
a very old joke, typical of our old-time purity and _ simplicity 
in humor. 


XXVI. The Preachin’ 


The fact that Mrs. Lease would occupy the pulpit of the 
Central Church of Christ was widely advertised in our local papers, 
and announced over the country via the Associated Press, or 
whatever nation-wide news-monger was then prevalent. For about 
this time —say 1895 or ’96 — Mrs. Lease was still much in the 
public eye. Dave Leahy says that she reached her height of 
popularity about 1890. But even in the middle Nineties I reckon 
she was the most talked-of woman in the country. Not distin- 
guished, as Frances E. Willard was, or Susan B. Anthony, or 
Dr. Anna Shaw, but notorious in the better sense; a woman of 
note. She was not a woman capable of sincere and self-sacrificing 
labor for a cause that commanded every power of her mind and 
character; rather, she was a woman of facile adjustment to a 
political opportunity; a casual reformer joy-riding a wave of 
popular sentiment in an hour of political stress. Her great women 
contemporaries were leaders in movements of national scope and 
significance, of reforms founded on principles that had moral 
vitality. Mrs. Lease represented only a small, disaffected section, 
and championed political issues. Even as society is constituted 
today a political issue can be distinguished from a moral issue by 
the discerning — and with the use of a powerful microscope! 


Mrs. Lease’s vision was no wider than the immediate political 
exigency or situation. Her talents flowered with the situation, and, 
apparently, withered as the momentum of the movement spent 
itself. An opportunist was Mary Ellen Lease, brilliant, theatric, 
volatile, impressionable, with a keen eye for the main chance and 
for press notices. She had dramatic imagination, without which 
no politician ever got farther than his own front gate. An agitator 
rather than a politician, an actress rather than an orator, she 
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passed out of the picture along with the political passions she so 
ably helped to fan. 

Women preachers were rare in the Nineties, a fact that Mrs. 
Lease shrewdly counted on. For whoever asked Mrs. Lease to 
preach — pardon me; whoever prevailed upon Mrs. Lease to 
preach, she asked herself first. Be sure of that. The men thought 
they “invited” her, but they didn’t. The idea originated with her; 
her subterranean manipulation of the idea or plan made the men 
think it originated with themselves. That’s the way clever women 
work, and it’s the only safe way, believe me. 


“Central” was crowded that morning. There was standing 
room for adults only, the Sunday School children having been 
dismissed at the close of their own particular service. People stood 
in the aisles, and crowded at the two doors, actively curious. On 
the platform, with the regular professional preacher, sat an arrest- 
ing figure: a woman in a black silk dress, with a large bunch of 
red, red flowers at her waist, sort of tucked under her heart. Her 
black silk was cut low in the neck and filled in with white ruching. 
A woman with rather a long, oval face, clear, colorless complexion, 
blue eyes, and a quantity of soft brown hair, elaborately dressed. 
When the woman rose to speak, one saw that she was tall and 
slender, erect and graceful, and had a train to her black silk 
dress. Her movements were definite, and she handled herself with 
the ease of long platform experience. I remember only her sweep- 
ing up and down the platform, her graceful gesticulation and more 
graceful rhetoric, and her marvelous voice, contralto, rich, vibrant 
and well-modulated. Such a voice could move sticks and stone to 
rise and mutiny, as Mare Antony remarked about the dead Caesar’s 
wounds. And I understand the Kansas farmers did just that — 
rose, and roared, and demanded a new order of things. 

I was talking to Dave Leahy about Mrs. Lease the other day. 
I found our Reporter Emeritus remarkably reticent on the subject. 
He relit his pipe many tim@s in the course of my persistent ques- 
tioning, the surrounding territory was untidy with spent matches, 
but out of the interview I salvaged one comment and one incident. 

“It was queer about Mrs. Lease’s speeches,” said Dave, 
thoughtfully, lighting his pipe again. “So long as you_were 
listening, right in the room, it was fine—it was great! But as 
soon as you went away, it was all gone —flat. Once out of her 
presence, you forgot all about it. I’ve tried it, and I know that’s 
true about her speeches. I’ve gone away — out of the hall, you 
know, and once out of the room I couldn’t recall a thing she’d been 
saying. And I never could remember for five minutes what she’d 
been talking about. I couldn’t tell you now a thing she’s ever said. 
Queer, but that’s a fact.” ” 

“Then what was it?” I persisted. “Personality?” 

Dave reached for a match. 

“Personality, I suppose,” he said, dryly. “Put it down to that.” 
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Last Fall I asked Herbert Roy what he remembered of Mrs, 
Lease’s preaching, for I knew he was there that day. “Only her 
fine voice and majestic presence,” he said. “But what did she say?” 
I persisted. “I give it up,” he said, with a grin, “‘but it was great! 
We listened with our mouths open!” 


Now I ask you what could a lot of honest, bewildered hayseeds 
do, with such an eloquence as that directing their half-awakened 
indignations? Cleopatra had nothing on Mary Yellin’, I'll say. 


Here’s the incident Dave told me. 


One day he was assigned by the Eagle to interview Mrs. Lease. 
She lived on North Wabash then, and Dave went to the house by 
appointment. By appointment. Get that. The woman who opened 
the door to admit Dave said yes, Mrs. Lease was in. He was to 
go right upstairs. He would find her waiting for him. Having 
mounted the stairs, knocked on the door, and been told to enter, 
Dave walked into the room to find Mrs. Lease seated in a low 
sewing chair, bending over a calico quilt which was spread with 
elaborate care over her lap, and fell to the floor in wavy folds of 
gaudy, Zigzag color. Mrs. Lease was quilting, quite the busiest 
housewife in town! It was a staged domestic gesture, and the 
interview was carried on while Mrs. Lease quilted steadily and 
gravely — probably on a borrowed quilt! That last is catty of me, 
for Dave didn’t say so. He just intimated it. Always gallant, these 
Irishmen, where women are concerned! ‘ ‘ 


Mother and Le were late to the service, though I had warned 
them to come early, as standing room would no doubt be at a 
premium. | Having waited for them at the west door, I stood with 
them during the service, just within the door, conscious that as a 
Pillar I should be more conspicuously placed. Le was wearing her 
chinchilla fur cape, a cape cut like a cartwheel, falling in furry 
ripples about her, hip-length. The cape had a high, standing, ripply 
collar — Oh, a love of a collar that framed her dark beauty in a 
Roa eee manner. Wedged beside her was a fiercely- 

nk man, pr i 7. 
potencs. Gf ke tee proclaimed to be such by the far-flung 


Early in the service the drunk man grew drowsy, smiled 
contorteny at Le, and, resting his head “against her fur-clad 
ae er, fell into a sound sleep. Mother whispered to her to make 
: e man straighten up, but Le merely smiled, and permitted him 
: rest at ease} his head snuggled into her collar, sleeping like one 
a tie Seven! Everybody around us was giggling, but Le and the 
nee maintained an unbroken serenity through the greater part 
on he service. The dancing mirth in her great brown eyes was 
(2 ivionss to see, and I am afraid I remember Le and the pensioner 
on her humor rather than Mrs. Lease and St. Paul sweeping up 
and down, firing rhetorical broadsides from the platform! 
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XXVII. The ’Eathen 


Sometimes when my private finances were low, and I was at 
pains to borrow moneys for the Missionary Society, Grant would 
sing a ditty often heard in our fashionable drawingrooms. It 
purported to be the lament of a little Sunday School boy who had 
to send his pennies to the Heathen. All I remember of the song 
is that part that Grant sang most. 

“So I send my little tin, tin, tin, 

To yank the little heathen out of sin, sin, sin!” 

Grant would warble, denying my plea for the necessary 
moneys. ‘Not on your life, Daught,’’ he would add, in straight 
business prose. “Let ‘em rage and imagine a vain thing. It’s not 
my funeral! I won’t lend you any tin to yank the little heathen out 
of sin, sin, sin!” 

Notwithstanding the indifference upon the part of my folks, 
I was devoted to the Heathen sitting in darkness on Greenland’s 
icy mountain and India’s coral strand. I belonged to the Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions, and, though one of the younger 
members and hence considered an apprentice, I was allowed to 
assist in many humble ways. I memorized and recited long, 
pathetic missionary narratives at the Open Meetings, took up the 
envelope collections, and read marked selection from The Tidings, 
commenting on the same in a few chosen words — chosen by some- 
body else! At our Missionary Teas, served in the east wing of the 
church, I made tea and toted crackers after the girl friend who 
served the tea. And Oh yes, I contributed clothes I coaxed from 
mother and Le to the various ‘Boxes’ we shunted across seas. 

One time all mother seemed to have available for the Box, 
half-packed in the Pastor’s Study, was a pair of open-lace-work 
stockings. Cotton, but mighty pretty. I wouldn’t mind having 
them now. Somebody had given them to her for Christmas. 
Missionary Boxes are fine @earing houses for undesirable Christ- 
mas presents. There is no danger of one’s meeting the Heathen 
on the street, or at a friend’s house. 

“I don’t think they’re very appropriate,” I said, contemplating 
the donation. 

That made Le tired. 

“They’re just right for a hot climate,” she said. “Heathen 
always live where it’s frightfully hot. You’re too particular, any 
way. We don’t have to give you things, I guess. I’d give you my ice 
skates — they’re too small for me now — but I suppose you'd roar 
about them. Why don’t you scare up some heathen in the Frigid 
Zone? I have a lot of things they could have.” 

But sometimes Le was charming about the ’Eathen. One time 
she even consented to wait on the tables at a very special Missionary 
Tea. She wore a nobby little circular apron of dimity. It was 
trimmed with lace and decorated with postage-stamp pockets with 
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blue bows on ’em — the sort of apron housemaids then wore in the 
First Scene of the First Act. She was having a perfectly beautiful 
time when she ran amuck with a bag of sugar. There was only one 
sugar bowl to be had, and, as there were two girls passing the 
sugar and cream, one of them had to be satisfied with sugar in 
the brown sack in which it came from the grocer’s. Le took the 
sack, and let the other girl have the sugar bowl. She would, always 
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being polite and thinking of the other fellow. There was a pound 
of sugar in the paper sack; Le turned down the edges of the sack 
and crimped them hard, so the sugar could be more easily got at. 
Then, taking the sugar and a little pitcher of good cow cream on 
a little tray, she started on her laughing rounds. 

At one of the tables sat a fat man and his wife. They were 
strangers, and Lc had instructions to serve them first, and to be 
especially nice to them. “So they’ll come back, dear!’ whispered 
Mrs. Reed. Mrs. “Judge” Reed, a mighty worker in the C.W.B.M. 
The fat man had a good deal of neck. It seemed that he had more 
neck than he probably had, for his collar stood out from his neck 
all around, as if having no affinity for the neck it encircled, a 


regular Mugwamp of a collar, independent and stuck up. Le served 
the sugar and cream, and was turning away when the fat man lifted 
his hand with a heavy, spreading gesture, presumably to scratch 
the back of his neck. His hand hit the under side of Lc’s tray, and 
tipped it so that the paper sack of sugar tilted too, and, sliding 
down, reposed neatly on his collar, and the pound of sugar flowed 
merrily down the fat man’s neck. 


“Who did that?” roared the fat man, starting up. 
“T did,” said Le, backing blindly against the next table. Her 
cheeks were scarlet with suppressed giggles. “I’m awfully sorry!” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said the fat man, mollified by her rosy 
prettiness. “But I’d thank you to be more careful.” 

“My dear,” said the fat man’s wife, ‘My dear, are you very 
uncomfortable?” 

“I am,” said the fat man, tartly. ‘I am excessively uncomfort- 
able. What are you going to do about it?” 

At this stage we realized that in order to keep Lc intact we 
would have to remove her from the scene of action. Mrs. Hendryx 
hustled her behind the Japanese screen which shut off the territory 
that served for a kitchen. In that remote retreat, after she had 
giggled for a spell, the Refreshment Committee said such soothing 
things to her that she put on her dinky apron again and finished 
the evening in her capacity as waitress. 

Going home that night we suffered another near tragedy. Ed 
Allen and Mont Hallowell were on hand to take us home. We found 
them waiting just outside the west door of the church like two 
country bumpkins after Singin’ School! 

“Where's the money?” asked Ed. “I choose to carry ne 

“No, let me carry it!” said Mont, and began to sing about the 
little boy’s tin, tin, tin, and the little heathen’s sin, sin, sin! 


“You will not,” I said. “it has been entrusted to me.” 


I had tumbled the proceeds of the Tea into my handkerchief, + 
twisting the roped corners of the handkerchief into a central cable, 
and so made a sort of little bag. Then I put the budget into my 
muff, and we were all set. The collection amounted to eight dollars 
and sixty-three cents, mostly in nickels and dimes. 


It was a starlit night, clear and cold and beautiful. The ground 
was white with new snow, freshly covering the old snow. The wind 
had died down. The world seemed sort of newly made, so fresh 
and white and still it was. We were faring along gaily, and had 
come opposite the Court House, on the Main street side. Mont and 
Ed were singing, “Tra ra ra ra boom de aye! Tra ra ra ra boom 
de aye!” when I felt that I was going to sneeze. To check the 
demonstration, or at worst to be prepared for it, I whisked my 
handkerchief out of my muff —and far, far and wide scattered 
the Missionary Tea collecticn! 
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Mont and Ed howled with glee. The more they thought about 
it, the funnier it got. They sat down on the snow-covered curb 
of the Court House grounds to laugh. Lc had the nerve to laugh, 
too, though she tried not to. I was woefully distressed. As tem- 
porary custodian of the funds I had failed in my trust. It wasn’t 
the money; I could hold somebody up for eight dollars and 
sixty-three cents, but my pride was cruelly lacerated. And I 
was furious with the boys. They knew it, and that tickled them 
the more. Le was sorry then, and began digging in the snow. 
We worked there until the big clock above us stroked eleven. Then 
Ed pocketed what we had grubbed up, and we trailed home. The 
deficit was four dollars and ten cents. 


XXVIII. Churched! 


Folks — some folks —used to think that my sister Le and I 
looked very much alike. We really didn’t, but folks who should 
have known better often got us mixed. Often and often they’d 
talk to Le for me, and to me for Le, blandly ignorant of the 
mistake. We never made the situation difficult for the person 
in error, but acted the part, and when we got home reported the 
business transacted. “Brother So and So wants you to be at church 
tonight, at half-past seven,” Le would say. “He Sister Rea’d me 
for twenty minutes, the old mark! Mighty long-winded, Han, 
these old codgers! You'd better show up. He said it was impor- 
tant.” “You’re invited to Mrs. Thingabob’s party on Thursday 
night, Le,” I would say, getting home from downtown. “She 
invited you for Wednesday. Got mixed again. Thursday night, 
remember.” 

One night one of the town boys came in laughing. He said 
that he stood on the platform of a Main street car, waiting for 
the car to stop at Walnut, and the motorman said, ‘You always 
get off here, don’t you! Must have friends up this way, I reckon?” 
He told the man yes, he had. He was going to Woodman’s. Oli 
said the motorman, with a sly grin. “Sparkin’ one of the Woodman 
girls, are you? Is it the pretty one, or the smart one!” And the 
boy friend said he said, “It’s both of them. There’s safety in 
numbers.” But the motorman didn’t need to think he was so 
funny, for one of the Woodman girls had both beauty and brains. 
That was the younger sister, Lc. 

This personal preamble is by way of introduction to a yarn 
of mistaken identity sight unseen. One time Lc took part in a 
benefit performance, held in one of the public halls. Garfield Hall, 
I think. It was a beautiful costume dance, in which the performers 
played a full game of whist, said performers being dressed to 
represent the several cards of the standard playing pack. “Danc- 
ing Whist,” as it was called, was much talked of, and was given a 
fine send-off in the papers. Miss Woodman, the papers said, in 
announcing who was who in “Dancing Whist,” would represent 
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the Queen of Clubs, That was Le, of course, who by rights was 
“Miss Le,” not Miss Woodman at all, so long as I was — er, single. 
She made a dear Queen of Clubs, in trailing black cotton velvet, 
with a brave crown of gilt paper. On the printed programs, too, 
Miss Woodman was noted as The Queen of Clubs. 


Some ten days or two weeks after the “Dancing Whist” 
entertainment, I received an ominous letter. I cannot now say 
truly whether the letter was from the Board of the Central Church 
of Christ, or from the officers of the Y.P.S.C.E. But let’s say it 
was the Board, pending somebody’s rising to contradict me. The 
Board of the Central Church of Christ, then, wrote me taking me 
to task for indulging in the sinful pastime of dancing, particularly 
in a public hall, in the presence of an audience. They considered it, 
the Board regretted to say, inconsistent with the life and conduct 
of a true Christian, and therefore they felt it necessary to withdraw 
from a member guilty of such an indiscretion. Thus the Board, 
as nearly as I can remember the import of its communication. I 
said to myself, having digested the contents of the letter, ‘All 
right. Withdraw. The sooner the quicker. You can go ’way 
back and sit down.” 


In short, I was churched; excommunicated; cut off, root and 
branch, from the fellowship and communion of saints. For some- 
thing like two weeks I did not go near “Central.” I was done. 
Le wanted to go down and explain, but I wouldn’t let her. I said 
“No, let 'em soak,” or something of that sort. ‘Central’ got 
along without me, and I was faring well enough without ‘‘Central.” 
Mother said it was delightful to have me at home so much, and 
“the band played Annie Laurie,” as it were. 


One night —it was in midsummer, I remember — as mother 
and Le and I sat in the library, minding our books, a reunited 
family, there came a tramp of feet, apparently from the south. 
There was a wide wooded lewalk on the west side of Waco 
Avenue then, and, as we listened, it seemed that a mighty soldiery 
was coming up that long, long wooden walk. Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
nearer and nearer. 

We looked at each other, puzzled and wondering. 


Tramp, tramp, steadily nearer. No voices, just feet — feet! 
Tramp, tramp, the soldiers had reached our home stretch of side- 
walk now. Then slowly the feet seemed to come to a lingering stop 
before our house. Le began to grin. Mother was wide-eyed. 
Maybe she was thinking of pioneer days, when it was not unusual 
for Indians to glide by the house, in even file, every soft step 
finding echo in mother’s anguished heart, sick almost unto death 
with fearful listening. = 

There was a pause—or a silence that gave us, listening, 
the effect of a pause. Then broke forth a soft and rather doleful 
singing: ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds!” 
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Le began to giggle, probably from suspended nerves. Mother 
bit her lip, and relaxed in her chair. Then I was sure she had been 
thinking of old Indian days. Every pioneer mother knew that 
deadly fear —that suspense of anguished listening to soft moc- 
casined feet passing. . . 

“They've found out!” whispered Lc, trying not to laugh. “Go 
on out and see ’em.” 

“The fellowship of kindred minds 

Is like to that above!” 
sang the penitents, on the sidewalk. And from far down the walk 
came back the words, like an echo but not an echo, “. . . is like 
to that above!” 

“Yes, daughter, go to the door,” said mother, “They’re sorry, 
you see.” 

“Let ’em sing another verse,” I said. “It'll do them good.” 

After the next stanza was concluded, the doorbell rang. I 
went to the door, and opened it. The door open, a flood of light 
fell on the figures assembled on our front walk, and about the 
iron gate. 

There stood Brother Robert Dawson, Dessie Johnson, Henry 
Munn, ‘Colonel’? Cornelius Ades, Lizzie Patton, Johnnie Aikman, 
Frank Payne, and, on the lawn, and outside the gate, and stringing 
down the sidewalk many, many other members of the Y.P.S.C.E. 
Some of them were weeping; many others were ready to weep, 
incited thereunto by the singing, their poignant remorse, and the 
general pathetics of the situation. 

“Sister Rea,’’ said Brother Dawson, my shield and buckler, 
“we have learned the truth. We have come in a spirit of Christian 
love to ask your forgiveness.” Here one of the girls sobbed loudly, 
on the outskirts of the crowd, down the sidewalk, quite past the 
Big Gate. ‘“‘We want you to come back to ‘Central’ —” 

Here Brother Dawson’s voice failed him. He could say no 
more. Had he not been weeping himself, bless his heart, the 
general sound of weeping would have checked him. Dessie Johnson 
stepped to my side —I was standing on the big stone flag at our 
front door — and put her arms around me. 

“Yes, we all want you to come back,” she said. Then I began 
to weep, and then we all made up in short order. There was 
universal hand-shaking, and still a few tears flowing, when Henry 
Munn got us all out of the doldrums by crying, “Now let’s see that 
Queen of Clubs! She’s in this, too, you know!” And Le came out 
— doldrums never could live where Le was — and somebody went 
in to see mother, and of a sudden the breach was as if it had 
never been. 

Then we all went down to The Grove, for there was a big 
moon sailing high over Lakeside, and a silver veiling over the 
lawns, the tennis court, The Grove, and the quiet river. We played 
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games; Blind Man’s Buff in the dappled shade of the tall cotton- 
woods; Drop the Handkerchief and Pom Pom Pull-away out on 
the wide plot of buffalo grass in front of the barn, where the 
moon shone resplendent, unmodified by tree or shrub or shadow. 
And the gayest one there was The Queen of Clubs, for her loving 
anxiety had found rest. 


XXIX. On With the Dance 


And I got into further trouble about dancing —my own 
dancing this time. My “Central” friends never did, I fear, approve 
of me fully and unreservedly. They clung to the hope of redeeming 
me ultimately, I suspect, for the sake of the modicum of conven- 
tional good that thrived in me in spite of my worldliness. They 
didn’t like my dancing, my card playing, and my using slang. 
For I danced and played cards and used slang with the same 
degree of zest that I prayed, ran a Young People’s meeting, and 
rejoiced in the beautiful English of the King James Version of 
the Bible. It was all an intrinsic part of the business of living; 
of experiencing, first-hand, the ongoing of this tremendous byplay 
of odor and color and movement and sound that engages the 
human. Again I insist, I was not religious; I was healthy. The 
difference is one soundly based on a philosophic truth into which 
we will not enter at this time. But I’ve got the goods to prove 
my statement. 

By the way, twice in my life has my career been all but 
capsized on account of my slang. Once there came a time when 
“Hypatia” determined to elect one of its younger members Presi- 
dent. My name came up with two others for the honor. ‘‘No, No,” 
said the Nominating Committee, with sorrow, as they told me later, 
“No, No! She uses slang. We cannot have that in a President.” 
So Mabel Millison got the job. Check one. The first year I taught 
at Drake University, mie eee of English Literature,” 
and proud of the title as a Lakeside peacock, the Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science called me aside. “Rea,” he said, 
being thus familiar because I had studied philosophy with him in 
my “Drake” student days. ‘Rea, I wish you would try to eliminate 
the slang. It is not best, now that you are in a position to be held 
up as an example.” Check two. Dear Dean Shepperd, he was 
right and I was wrong, but I didn’t cut it out— and I got away 
with it! 

There was a good deal of preaching against dancing in the 
Nineties. A conscientious minister rarely got through a regulation- 
length sermon without giving The Dance a side-swipe. We had a 
preacher at “Central” —who shall here be as nameless as Poe's 
Raven — who was rabid on the subject. I didn’t like him in the 
first place, and his silly diatribes against dancing made me dislike 
him the more. He was strong against “Society,”’ as he called all 
forms of pleasure and courtesy that he could not understand, and 
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he used to enjoy trying to make me squirm — or I thought he did, 
which amounted to the same thing. He never did make me squirm. 
He didn’t have brains enough. His attacks were too crude. It 
takes finesse to make me squirm. 

He was earnest according to his lights, I acknowledge, but 
his lights were dim, and his zeal outran every canon of good taste, 
tact and judgment. He was ignorant, hide-bound, and presump- 
tuous, and the way I hated that man is nobody’s business. 


Well, one Sunday night we sat listening to the usual dragged-in 
or trumped-up attack on The Dance. He was gesticulating wildly, 
thumping the open Bible on the desk before him, and making full 
steam ahead, drawing what he considered graphic pictures of the 
emotions roused in the breasts of people engaged in The Dance. 
He had naturally an impure mind, a mind filled with salacious 
images, and The Dance always gave him ample opportunity to 
indulge this taste. 


As his imagination grew heated under the force of his own 
eloquence he grew reckless. He declared, pounding the Bible, that 
parents who have dancing daughters never can be sure whether 
those daughters are chaste or not. He said that girls who dance 
are rarely “pure”; that not one in a hundred is. Then he lugged 
in statistics to prove his statements, though where under Heaven 
they came from I'll never tell you. 


Brother Robert Dawson, who was sitting catawampus from 
me, across the narrow aisle, turned and looked at me, a look of 
affection and pleading, as who would say, “Never mind, my friend. 
Let it go!” I was sitting with Mose Anderson, a young man slow 
to anger and quick to deal out mercy. He turned his head, and 
gave me an indescribable look, a look in which anger was the most 
prominent and comforting ingredient. 


After the sermon a few of us stood around the big black 
brute of a coal stove I was telling you about, in the east wing, 
and talked about the sermon. Brother Dawson was not talking, 
but his sloe-black eyes were brilliant and steady. He was takin’ it 
out in thinkin’. Brother Jones, the janitor, angled about, wistful 
and silent. I knew he wanted to say something to me, but his 
delicacy could not compass his desire. There is a certain embar- 
rassment in having the Janitor the gentleman of the immediate 
personnel. 


I think I may say that the indignation was general, but of 
outspoken criticism there was little. The traditional reverence 
hedged a preacher around in those days; criticism of him was 
like revolution or mutiny — possible only after intense endurance 
of long standing. Meanwhile, the preacher was making a feint of 
talking to people, leaning over the pulpit to shake hands, and 
saying agreeable and friendly things. He felt the disapproval of 
the little group by the stove. We all knew he did. He never once 
looked that way. 
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“Tt was awful, his saying that,” said one of the girls, almost 
in tears. “I have a sister that lives in Fort Scott, an’ she dances, 
an’ I'm sure she’s a good girl!” 

“My mother used to dance when she was young,” said 
“Colonel” Ades. “He'd better not say anything against her. I'll 
pulverize him if he does!” 

“Tt is a lie,” I said, ‘and I’m going up and tell him so.” 

I turned from the group, and walked to the pulpit, where a 
half dozen people, perhaps, were talking with The Nameless One. 

“Brother Blank,” I said, deliberately, ‘“‘you are a liar and a 
coward. For fear you didn’t get that, I'll say it again. You are 
a liar and a coward.” 

Then I turned, and walked out of the church, head up. 


It seems that after I left the church the silence could not 
have been cut with a meat axe, so solid it was. The Nameless One 
tried to laugh it off, but, being actually what I had told him he 
was, he couldn’t quite make the grade. By the third day the 
affair was a scandal, and several Pillars called upon me, and asked 
me to apologize to him. I declined to do so until he took back what 
he had said; he refused to take back what he had said. The 
deadlock lasted some time; maybe a week or more. : 

Then came Brother Dawson, my shield and buckler. His 
honest heart was filled with sorrow, because he thought my use- 
fulness was being impaired by my failure to apologize. He didn’t 
put it quite that way. Brother Dawson was a reformed gambler, 
and was fond of telling us, in experience meetings, how tough 
he had been. et! : 

“TI tell you, brothers and sisters,” he would say, rising in 
Y.P.S.C.E., “I know what sin is. You can’t tell me nothin about 
the way sin holds a man down; how it grips him until the Devil 
can get there, an’ take charge of ’im. Didn’t the Devil take charge 
of me, an’ keep me a-jumpin® to his orders? I was the lowest of 
the low, but here I am, rejoicin’ in the counsels of the Lord. I 
was down, an’ He took me up, a miserable sinner, and made a 
man of me. Praise the Lord for His many wonderful works! 

Brother Dawson was a better man than ie was, Gunga Din, 
and in time his sincerity beat down my will. I said, oh yes, Id 
apologize if it would do anybody on earth any good! My letter was 
a fine bit of political writing, clear as a London fog. I couldn’t do 
any better. I swear I tried and tried. The Nameless One wrote, 
in answer, that he had received and accepted my letter in a Chris- 
tian spirit; that my apology was really no apology at all, but such 
as it was he accepted it in the spirit in which it was written, and 
he hoped I would accept his letter in the spirit in which it 
was written. 

So, diplomatic honors being equal — equally nebulous! — we 
called it a draw. 
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XXX. Central Notes 


At “Endeavor,” one night, Frank Payne made a talk — that 
is, a memorable talk. You remember Frank Payne, that royal- 
hearted, talented fellow, a “Garfield” boy, a Periclesian, and later, 
an Eagle reporter and a Mason? A fellow staunch in friendship, 
kingly in kindness, imaginative, quick-witted, pure-minded, ambi- 
tious, that we all loved and trusted? Well, one night Frank made 
a talk, and wound up thusly. “And if you’re going to stand, 
stand. Paul says, ‘Stand firm in the faith whereunto ye are called.’ 
And I say, if you’re going to stand, stand!” Then he looked around 
on us all, rather scornfully, as if we were weaklings not at all up 
to the dose he was prescribing for us. “If you're going to stand, 
stand!” he cried again, jerking the words out viciously. I think 
he was mad about something, and was taking it out on us. After 
which broadside he sat down with a thud, and there was a 
silence —a silence so you'd notice it. 


Then rose a very thin little woman, a stranger. “I’d like to 
ask the brother,” she piped, “how one is going to stand, always? 
Sometimes one is tired, and discouraged, and there seems no use 
of being, brave. I should like to ask the dear brother what to 
do then?” 


Frank rose. He was about twice as tall as The Inquiring 
Sister, and about twice as thick. Once on his feet he got a good 
square squint at her, her piping thinness, her apparently life-long 
weariness. “Then, Sister, I’d sit down,” he said gently. “There 
are times when it is just as good to sit down as to stand up. Only, 
if you’re going to sit down, sit down hard! Do something definite. 
That’s all I meant.” 

“Oh,” said the Inquiring Sister, and smiled thinly. 


“Let’s sing number 253, the first and last verses,” said Henry 
Munn, and we were back to normal. 


One morning Will Ayres came to church wearing a spiffy 
new suit. He came early — people wearing new clothes often do, 
I’ve noticed. He looked very nice indeed, and we all told him so, 
grouped about him, with laughing comments on his improved 
and revised appearance. I don’t mean that Will rarely had a new 
suit — though that is probably the fact — but that he was then, as 
he is now, a general favorite; anything he did that could possibly 
call for loving interest on our part always elicited our loving inter- 
est. Hence our reactions to his new suit. 


I felt very much flattered when he elected to sit with me 
during the church service. Ordinarily to sit with Will Ayres was 
just to sit with Will Ayres, but to sit with Will Ayres dolled up 
in a spiffy new suit— you get the difference. Shortly after the 
sermon got under way, and everybody was composed to attention, 
or at least to self-controlled inattention, I noticed a white thread 
about two inches long on the breast of Will’s new coat. It rather 
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marred the general sartorial effect, and I thought I’d pick it off. 
I leaned over — Will was not sitting very close to me, being 
naturally a modest fellow —and took hold of the thread gently 
but firmly, and picked it loose —or rather I didn’t, for it began 
to reel out —and out, and out, endless thread feeding out of the 
cloth under the momentum of my plucking it forth — which is 
Shakespeare, as Le would say. It seemed to me there were yards 
and yards of white thread, but probably I exaggerated the effect. 
Will was watching me with self-congratulatory grins, and every- 
body in the long pew was tickled pink to see me, holding that 
long length of white thread, startled and chagrined! 


When the service was over, Will took a spool of white thread 
from the breast pocket of his new coat, and rewound on it the 
thread I had unwound. “There’s no use wasting this thread,” 
he remarked. I could have murdered him! and there I had been so 
proud when he asked me to sit with him! Sit with him indeed — 
and he sat about three feet away, all the time! 


The Central Church of Christ, one summer, conducted a tent 
meeting on Topeka avenue. A popular evangelist, imported for 
the occasion, did the preaching, and he brought a singer with him, 
a religious vocalist of the variety since called “A Singing Evan- 
gelist.” One of the favorite invitation hymns of this Singing 
Evangelist was “Why Not?” The Chorus of this song goes like 
this: ‘Why not? Why not? Why not come to Him now? Why 
not? Why not? Why not come to Him now?” Usually the four 
stanzas — ‘‘verses’”’ is the technical term for hymn units, I 
believe — of the hymn were sung, and the Chorus after each 
verse, of course. This reiteration and insistence, this recurrence 
of ‘“‘Why not? Why not?” was very effective with those “almost 
persuaded.” 


The Jocelyns lived on North Topeka Avenue, between Second 
and Third, and the tent Tabernacle was pitched almost opposite 
their house, on a vacant lot o e west side of the street. It seems 
that Colonel Jocelyn had fallen into the post-Boom habit of using 
an unnecessary amount of profanity, and, having been earnestly 
importuned by his wife and daughter Genevra, had promised to 
control the habit and talk pretty. Gossip had it that Mrs. Jocelyn 
had even offered a prize if he would refrain from using the ever- 
popular “damn” for one month. The Colonel, sincerely bent on 
reformation, was working like a good boy, and getting on bravely 
Until — the inevitable Until! 


Until one night in July — July, I think. Anyway, it was as 
hot as, and had been hot as all day. The weary town clock struck 
ten, and the weary Colonel retired simultaneously. Then shortly, 
from across the street, came the singing inquiry, “Why not? Why 
not? Why not come to Him now?” They sang the four verses, 
and after each verse, the Chorus, and repeated the Chorus softly 
every time, for the Singing Evangelist was much given to repeating 
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choruses softly. That made forty-eight “Why Nots,”’ which is 
really a good many “Why Nots” for a hot midsummer night. 
Besides, the Tabernacle folks had been singing “Why Not?” at 
least once a day for three weeks. 

As the last Repeat Softly chorus floated on the still night air, 
“Why not? Why not? Why not come to Him now?” Colonel 
Jocelyn, wild-eyed with suffering long borne in silence, came 
bounding down the front stairs, two steps at a time. He bolted 
into the lighted parlor, his long night garment fluttering about him. 

“Oh, that damned ‘Why Not?’”” he cried, in anguish, clapping 
his palm to his forehead, “That damned ‘Why Not!’ I shall go mad! 
I shall go mad!” 

The prize was forfeited, but I have always hoped the Colonel 
got it anyway. I must ask Genevra some time. Mrs. Bert Doze, 
you know. 

In my life of many misques, as Grant used to call perfectly fool 
mistakes, I have received only one anonymous letter, which fact, 
on the whole, argues me a person of obscurity. It was written on 
coarse, lined paper, with a smeary lead pencil. The writer assured 
me that he or she was a faithful member of the Central Church 
of Christ, and signed himself or herself “A True Friend.” One 
might pause to consider why a True Friend would wish to remain 
anonymous, but that makes no never minds. The letter must have 
been a warning, judging from the one sentence that sticks in my 
memory; “Beware of Lady Mcbeths in disgust.” 

At that sentence I stared a full minute, then I recognized my 
old intimate, Lady Macbeth! ‘“Disgust’’ was probably a variant 
spelling of “disguise,” and the cryptic warning was simple: 
“Beware of Lady Macbeths in disguise!” Was I to assume that I 
would be stabbed in the back some dark night, or that some fiery, 
jealous female would tender me a poisoned cup at the next church 
social? Like J. Caesar, warned by the soothsayer on his way to 
the Capitol, on the Ides of March, I continued on my Way unruffled, 
for as J. C. remarked, “Cowards die many times before their 
deaths. The valiant never taste of death but once.” I never learned 
who the True Friend was, or The Lady Mcbeth in disgust, but I 
passed the peril alive, and lived e’en to be its historian — if any! 


XXXI. “Endeavor” 


Twice since my return to the Peerless Princess I have been 
asked to speak at the Y.P.S.C.E. of new “Central.” Twice I have 
complied, and complied with the strangest feelings of aloofness, 
almost the sensation of accompanying my own ghost to scene of 
former activity in some world I knew before the last world I knew 
before this one, if you follow me. Of course I told the young people 
how we used to do things, and very quaint it sounded —even to 
myself. They were vastly amused, with the condescending and 
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humorous tolerance one feels in gazing at a Godey magazine print, 
or at a fine old shaw! distributed in its century-old lavender. But 
the while my heart endured tender pricklings of regret that a 
valuable order had passed forever, with no apparent successor in 
kind in sight. In the making, perhaps, a successor in kind, but 
not, to my knowledge, visible this side the horizons of hope. Very 
far we have grown from the typical Y.P.S.C.E. of thirty or forty 
years ago, as I found on looking into the eyes of those high-keyed, 
pleasure-surfeited young people, and I recalled suddenly, and as 
ridiculously applicable to myself, Sol Smith Russell’s description of 
a book — “‘all bound in calf with the tale inside.” 

We used to meet, we Y.P.S.C.E. folk, at half-past six, on 
Sunday night, to the tune of sixty or seventy, in the east wing of 
“Old Central,’ and read from the Bible and quote the same, and 
sing, and pray, and “testify” and make “talks” at a great rate. 
We didn’t call in outside speakers; we did our own speechifying; 
we didn't invite in, for our entertainment, violinists, quartettes, 
solo singers and fancy dodads; we entertained ourselves by our- 
selves. We depended on ourselves, and, you know, “whether the 
prize be a ribbon or throne, the victor is he who can go it alone!” 
Yes, I know the Y.P.S.C.E. exists today; but exists in a sadly 
decimated and jazzed condition. For today when one is all dressed 
up there are a number of places to go—a large choice of evils, 
as it were; the parked motor car, the movies, some cosy Green 
Gables tucked modestly away in some forgotten field, the dance 
pavilion, baby golf, or what have you. In the Nineties, all dressed 
up on Sunday nights, we went to “Endeavor.” That is, many 
hundreds of us did. 

“Endeavor” was at once entertainment, occupation, edifica- 
tion. We were content to be there, and we ourselves made it inter- 
esting enough to make it worth while to be there. Fortunate 
beyond computation are the young people who have something 
worth while to do by way of “ if somewhere” and ‘‘doing some- 
thing”; who can kill two birds with one happy fling — can be use- 
ful and entertained at the same time, and with a minimum of cost 
and danger. Rare is that combination in 1930, and getting rarer. 

A typical “Endeavor” meeting, forty years ago, or thirty 
years ago, say, was more humorous than any slap-stick movie I’ve 
ever seen, but there are thousands of slap-stick movie comedies 
I have not seen. It’s possible there is a really funny one, and I’ve 
missed it. Colorful personalities abounded, for in our meetings 
individuality was not “‘squenched,” as the Marchioness said of her 
hunger. There was, for example, the old Brother with a hacking 
cough. Having a cough, he would pray in public. “Life is like 
that.” I think he considered his cough a handicap against which 
the Lord wished him to strive. Accordingly, he strove. His per- 
formance was a Tom-and-Jerry affair; half cough, half prayer, 
with odds on the cough. “I don’t see as my cough should keep 
me from praisin’ the Lord,” he said. “He knows I ain’t no sponge!” 
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“Old Mutton” I used to call him, and as “Old Mutton” he has 
lived in my memory. I do not now remember his real name. “We 
all like sheep,’ he would start, and the cough would sidetrack 
him. ‘We all like sheep,” he would start again, then he’d have 
another fit of coughing. ‘We all like sheep’ — and we would all 
wait, thinking this time he’d surely make the grade. After he had 
recovered enough wind he would tackle the proposition again: 
“We all like sheep’’ — we were listening with anxiety and dread — 
“have gone astray,” he would finish triumphantly, “but Lord, 
thou knowest our hearts!” Then after a prolonged spell of cough- 
ing, he would Amen his effort, and sit down, exhausted, happy 
that he had been spared to lay his petition once more before the 
Throne of Grace. He didn’t have to cough, the old geezer! It was 
only a nervous habit, augmented by his belief that it was a visita- 
tion, an affliction from Heaven. No doubt life would have been 
deadly dull to “Old Mutton” without his affliction. 

Then there was the Brother who always wound up his prayer 
with the words, “Oh Lord, forgive us the sins we have committed 
in Thy name; Amen!” In a subtle sense this should, of course, be 
the prayer of the Church Militant now, and should have been its 
prayer for some hundreds of years backwards, but this Brother 
was incapable of subtlety. He was simply mixed in his punctua- 
tion. I always threatened to get him straightened out on this, 
but was dissuaded every time I planned an attack. “Oh, he means 
well,” they said. “Let him alone. The Lord understands.” ‘So do 
I,” I said, ‘‘so far as that goes!” 

And oh yes, I ’most forgot! This was the man who used to 
attend the weekly Sunday School Teachers Class, on Friday nights, 
and sit ’way back, by the door, out of the circle of light, and “listen 
with all his ears,” as somebody said, commenting on his regular 
attendance. He was not a teacher in the Sunday School, so his 
ghostlike presence, in the shadows, was often remarked upon. I 
was the teacher of the group, and several times I went back to 
where he was, like the heathen, sitting in darkness, and asked 
him to join the Class, in the arc of light, against the east wall, 
between the big black brute of a coal stove and the Pastor’s Study, 
to be specific. I am always solicitous about suburb or outskirt 
members of my classes, for often the best material the class 
affords is to be found there, modest, silent, attentive. When I went 
to him, however, sitting in the shadows, he would rise hastily, 
and begin to back away, thereby jamming the chairs together 
with loud clatter, and declaring he was all right; let him alone. 

Finally, one Friday night I asked Mrs. Hendryx to invite him 
to sit with us, and take part in the discussions, if he cared to do 
so. She disappeared into the circumambient darkness, and in a 
minute she came back and seated herself, smiling across at me 
as if all were well. After Class I went to her. “Well, what did he 
say?” I asked. She began to laugh, and asked if I insisted upon 
knowing? I said yes, I did, of course. “Well, if you really want 
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to know, here it is,’ she said. “I said to him, ‘Miss Woodman 
wants you to come and join the Class,” and he said, ‘No sir, I 
won't! She’s too damned smart. Nobody can trust a woman as 
smart as she is. It ain’t natural.’”’ The incident further justifies 
my belief that very often the most discerning pupils sit apart — 
out in the suburbs of the class, as I said. 


XXXII. Not So Good 


George Washington’s false teeth were made of ivory, hand 
tooled, the downstairs and the upstairs sections being held in proper 
relationship by an outward-curving gold wire, the wire being 
attached to the backdoors of the architectural units before men- 
tioned. This dental contraption was made in Paris with especial 
care for the most distinguished citizen of the new Republic across 
the seas, and no doubt formed an important link in the historic 
‘chain slowly forged by LaFayette, Franklin, Pershing and Lind- 
bergh, the friendship chain between France and the United States, 
fondly supposed to be at once beautiful and substantial. Always 
I had thought that the winter at Valley Forge was the crowning 
anxiety and anguish of Washington’s life, but now I feel that his 
Paris to New York dentures eclipsed the Winter of 1777-78 as 
a breeding-source of anguish. Tradition has it that G. W. could 
not lie in his youth; a picture of his hand-tooled, spring-operated 
ivory teeth, made three thousand miles from his mouth, makes 
me confident that he could cuss in his old age — could and did! 

This matter of G. W.’s false teeth has nothing whatever to 
do with my romantic meanderings through the daisied ‘meadows 
of Memory. It is lugged in deliberately to placate a disaffected 
reader. “You don’t state enough facts in your ‘Yesteryears,’” 
writes a townswoman, under convoy of a stamp-portrait of Baron 
Steuben. “One cannot learn anything of real value from them. 
I certainly would not call them history!” Neither would I, Sister, 
neither would I. Far be it from such. But we aim to please, and 
I have taken this pathetic criticism to heart. Hereafter historical 
I will be — when I can remember to be! Every once in a while I 
will plump in a fact, a flat-footed, dependable Fact, a Gradgrind 
Fact, respectable and authenticated, warranted to “stand alone, 
like Adam’s recollection of The Fall!” 

I do not apologize to my Disaffected Reader because words are 
idle. I must bring forth works meet for repentance. I shall labor 
to approve myself worthy of this solicitude as to my standing as 
an historian. And I should be glad to hear from our Sister in regard 
to the G.W. facts above rendered. Did she learn anything of “real 
value”? If so, what is she going to do with it, and to what extent? 
I do earnestly desire to select only such facts from my historical 
ragbag as shall have essential bearing on the practical problems of 
everyday life, for I conceive that to be the hunger and thirst of our 
anonymous friend. 
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To return to the factless humdrum of our ‘“‘Yesteryears’’ — to 
my wilful meanderings in the daisied meadows of Memory. I do 
not know when I began to lose interest in church doin’s, but it 
seems to me now that some degree of indifference set in months 
before mother and I left Wichita. How rapid this process of back- 
slidin’ was I cannot say, nor how far it had carried me previous to 
our leaving. But I assign the genesis of this indifference to two 
facts; first, I was beginning to write, to employ my pen in happy 
excursions of imagination, and, second, I had exhausted all that 
that particular sector of environment had for me. I have a way 
of exhausting my environment quickly and thoroughly. I resigned 
my position in Drake University in 1903 merely because it had all 
grown flat, stale and unprofitable to my imagination. I contem- 
plate with growing wonder the fact that four men who were on the 
Drake Faculty when I was are still there, drumdoodling away. 

Anyway, whatever the momentum of backsliding, my last two 
money-making enterprises for the Y.P.S.C.E. could not, by any 
extension of courtesy, be called practical successes. And I think, 
as I said, that this was because my interests were divided; secular 
ambition had reared its hydra head, and all my ways were no 
longer ways of peace. 

The First Failure I scored was a program to be given as a 
benefit for and by an Infant Phenomenon, a spiky-legged girl of 
nine or ten who was a marvel at reciting long, impassioned poems, 
with appropriate gesticulation, in public on the stage for coin of the 
realm. In brief, a professional Elocutionist, but of the Child Genius 
type. The night she was to appear at ‘‘Central” we had a screen 
set up in the north corner of the east wing, in which enclosure we 
secreted the spiky-legged little Genius until such time as she would 
step forth to confound our powers of judgment and recognition. 
At eight o’clock the audience consisted of ten people, and Brother 
Jones, our Gentleman Janitor, sidling about in his clerical black 
habit, advised me to wait until half-past eight before springing the 
Infant on an expectant audience. 

Upon accepting the wisdom of this advice, I went to the Tents 
of the Mighty. In prose, I dived behind the screen where our 
Exhibit was weathering the long and embarrassing delay. She was 
seated on a hard wooden chair, against the wall, weeping scantily. 
Her hair, which was thin and sandy, was braided in two long, thin, 
twisty wisps, tied with two big, big bows of very pale pink ribbon. 
Why under Heaven thin, scant little girls with sandy hair will wear 
very pale pink has always been a mystery to me. It — pale pink — 
only increases their general meager effect, their lost-on-a-desert- 
island effect, so to say. She was wasplike and round-eyed, her spiky 
legs were dangling disconsolately, her swiss dress was getting 
mussed. As a Professional Genius her pride was hurt. “T’d like a glass 
of milk,”’ she said, coldly sizing me up. I felt at that moment that I 
could more easily get her a goblet of nectar. Then her mother, 
acting in the capacity of Business Manager and Stage Director, 
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came charging into the Green Room, as it were. She was a woman 
of an extraordinary number of joints, and had a mouth like a steel- 
trap. “The Child is getting weak,” she said. “Are you going to 
use her services, or are you not?” “She isn’t getting any weaker 
than I am,” I said. “I’ll see what the Committee thinks about it.” 

That was a bluff. None of the Entertainment Committee had 
showed up for there was some big, public-spirited doin’s at the 
Toler Auditorium that night. I was playing a lone hand, personally 
pledged to do what I could for the Infant Phenomenon because her 
folks were poor. I sought out Brother Jones, and asked him what 
he thought should be done. ‘There are twelve people here, Sister 
Rea,” he whispered, waving a delicate withered hand toward the 
assembled Dozen. “I have counted the audience carefully twice, 
and there are exactly twelve. I can assure you there is no mistake. 
There are precisely twelve, Sister Rea, and it is twenty-five minutes 
past eight.” “Well?” I said, these facts being self-evident. 

Then in a clear, hissing whisper, Brother Jones advised me to 
have the Young Child render one or two selections, or possibly 
three, as a pledge of further worthy performance at some distant 
date, then give the audience its money back, and let it go home. 
This advice being given in the course of many long and beauti- 
fully-formed sentences, and in diction dignified beyond compare, 
Brother Jones dissolved from the immediate scene and I went back 
to consult with The Young Child and her Business Manager. 

The Child was weeping sparsely, crumpled on the wooden 
chair, against the wall, like a Rummage Sale doll. Her mother 
angled about the enclosure mad as a hornet. I couldn’t argue with 
the mother because she was so mad, or with The Child because 
she wouldn’t look up, so I swallowed my pride hard, like an 
uncoated pill, and pranced to the platform. Arrived there, I ex- 
plained to the assembled Dozen that we did not deem it wise to 
have The Young Child exhibit her powers, which were assuredly 
great and surpassing, before so,gsmall an audience, though I was 
sure the audience was both intelligent and sympathetic, and so on, 
with what rhetorical flourish I could command — and like my 
father I’ve always been rather strong on rhetorical flourish. é 

When I desisted, the Assembled Twelve filed out, recovering 
their twenty-five per at the door. Then The Business Manager took 
the crumpled, sparsely-weeping Child home in the tumbledown 
family surrey, Brother Jones put out the lights, and I walked 
home alone, thinking mean thoughts about The Business Manager. 
There is solid satisfaction to be had in secretly blaming people who 
are not to blame, you know. 


XXXII. Again Not So Good 


The Second Failure I scored, in the latter days of my “Central” 
activity, was an entertainment called “Living Pictures,” held in 
Garfield Hall, corner of First and Water streets. The idea was 
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fairly fresh, the people representing the Pictures fairly well chosen, 
the costumes all that could be desired — from a distance, at least. 
These details being assured, I was confident of success. 


“Living Pictures” was a series of character-costumed people 
appearing in a big gold frame, and lighted up — when and if! — by 
colored flares from the wings, after the fashion of illuminated tab- 
leaux. The frame was supported by a row of shallow wooden boxes, 
the boxes being draped in black, so the pedal extremities of the 
actors were not visible to the audience. This, not because Wichita 
folks of The Gay Nineties did not have attractive underpinnings, 
but because a full length frame could not be had. The frame was 
braced on either side by wooden boards, nailed to the floor. Frank 
Payne had nailed the boards, and my belief in them was firm. Sev- 
eral of the actors stumbled over these supports as they got out of 
the frame, an awkwardness without excuse, as the boards were 
visible to the undressed eye from every point within the frame. 


Garfield Hall was filled almost to its capacity at thirty-five 
cents per, the calcium lights were intermittently successful, and all 
went well enough up to Picture Number 4, “An Old Lady Knit- 
ting,’’ when the frame fell flat on its back, a collapse mysterious 
unto this day. Falling, it shoved the supporting boxes with their 
drapery into the footlights, and revealed The Old Lady seated on 
an inverted soap box, scared almost into conniption fits! The audi- 
ence laughed, the small boys yelled “Fire! Fire!” though there was 
not the remotest danger of fire. Self-appointed stage hands rushed 
to the scene of disaster, eliminated The Old Lady, rescued the 
drapery, righted the frame, readjusted the boxes and the drapery, 
and pounded some more nails into the weakened supports. Mean- 
while the audience whistled, and giggled, and cat-called, and guyed 
the stage hands, and made impromptu witticisms more or less rele- 
vant. The damage having been repaired, we passed to Picture Num- 
ber 5, “The Harvest Hand.” 

But after the accident the program seemed Jonahed. ‘The 
Harvest Hand,” whose enormous scythe protruded in dangerous 
fashion beyond the frame on one side, dropped his scythe with 
echoing clatter before the curtain descended, and his high, nervous 
laughter marred the effect of what was left of his impersonation. 
The calcium powder that the boys were burning, in tin dustpans, 
in the wings, wouldn’t ignite two times out of ten. Frank Payne 
was constantly going out to buy matches, borrowing a nickel here 
and a nickel there to meet the mounting expenses. The powder 
sputtered, and fizzed, and smoked, and blackened, and smouldered, 
temperamental as a prima donna. Several of the pictures were 
exhibited in a melancholy half light, streaked with fitful blurs of 
red, or blue, or orange, as the powder fizzed and sputtered, or 
flared with sudden perverse splendor just as the curtain descended. 
The Hall was full of smoke and smell. In the audience polite peo- 
ple were trying not to cough. Behind the scenes the Committee 
worked grimly, with set teeth. 
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Ambling along between a halt and a breakdown we came, 
somehow, to Picture Number 10, “The Little Nun,” represented 
by Marie Simpson, aged about seven. She was darling in a thick 
black shawl, properly draped, with a broad band of white muslin 
across her forehead, under the black veil, not the littlest golden 
curl visible. Her rosy mouth was set in serious lines, her pretty 
hands were clasped in prayer, her eyes lifted in adoration. 

When the curtain was rising on Number 10 I felt we had 
nailed a success at last, and wiped the smoke out of my eyes, and 
took courage. But on the instant a wretched little boy on the front 
seat broke into a throaty giggle, then another giggled, then an- 
other, then a depraved little girl tittered. Then suppressed laugh- 
ter rippled through the Hall, and Marie broke into a loud, wailing 
cry, and ran off the stage, stumbling blindly into the flies, just as 
a gorgeous and unexpected flare of crimson lighted up the empty 
frame! 

“T spoiled the Picture!” wailed Marie, in self-accusing anguish. 

“Hush, darling!” whispered the Committee, extracting her 
from a tangle of twisted drapery, to lead her out of earshot of the 
audience. ‘Hush, dear!” 

“T spoiled the Picture!” wailed Marie. “Are you all mad at me?” 

It seems that Marie was too tall for the frame, the top of 
which struck her neatly in the neck, giving her a broken-in-two 
appearance that tickled the Small Boy, present in large numbers 
that evening. After the accident to “The Old Lady Knitting” the 
self-appointed stage hands, in an excess of zeal and haste, set the 
supporting boxes wrong way up. Hence poor little Marie got it lit- 
erally in the neck. 

“The Little Nun” was the last Picture we assayed. The smoke 
had become unendurable. Somebody dismissed the audience, which 
dispersed good naturedly, laughing and coughing. The broken- 
hearted little Marie was convoyed tenderly to the family carry-all, 
hitched to the rail on First Stre@t, and subsequently conducted to 
private life, in her University Avenue home. Maggie, her big sister, 
told me long afterward that it was weeks before Marie ceased to 
grieve over having “spoiled the Picture.” It was her lasting impres- 
sion, Maggie said, that the failure of the entertainment was due 
solely to some inscrutable error upon her part. Ae 

This ‘‘Living Picture’ business reminds me of a “Living Tab- 
leaw” entertainment the Welles Circle gave at Lakeside. We had 
a platform erected in the open center of The Grove. Across the 
platform was stretched a wire, from cottonwood tree to cottonwood 
tree. Those patient Lakeside cottonwoods, what nonsense they en- 
dured! Upon the wire two sheets were hung, to be used as curtains. 
Bruce Priddy and Grant manipulated the curtains, and a heap of 
fun they got out of it, I must say. The sheets cut up high jinks 
every time they were called upon to serve. They didn’t want to, 
and mostly they didn’t. 
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Upon this platform, subject to the will of the curtains, and 
dependent on the same, we King’s Daughters posed in statuesque 
groups supposed to be Grecian, and I suppose were actually about 
as Grecian as such groups usually are. Our costumes were uniform 
and Greek, too. They were made of white cheesecloth, cheesecloth 
being the favorite private-theatrical material. They were made 
with wide, wide flowing sleeves, “angel sleeves,” and were volum- 
inous to the last practical degree; from the modest, round “low 
neck,” unconfined they flowed sweepingly to the floor. The style 
was a discreet cross between the Mother Hubbard and the Roman 
toga, and was used for all stage goddesses, female saints, and non- 
descript classical ladies. 

In pictorial art, this style was popularized in “Rock of Ages,” 
a religious chromo that hung in many homes of the period. The 
confiding blonde maiden, clinging serenely to a huge black cross 
rising miraculously out of a stormy sea, was clothed in just such a 
robe. Possibly her composure was due not so much to “faith” as to 
the consciousness that she was dressed in the very latest for lady 
saints. Otherwise how could she shut her eyes to the frightful storm 
raging about that precarious cross? Only satisfied feminine vanity 
could adequately piece out Faith in such a position of peril and 
suspense. A “Rock of Ages’’ hung in my little casement-windowed 
room at Lakeside but the clinging blonde maiden never convinced 
me. Her faith was too complacent. Complacent faith is one of the 
nineteen varieties that I do not fall for. 

Anyway, the “Living Tableaux” were planned for a moonlight 
night. Fred L. Johnson, Observer, from the roof of the Sedgwick 
Block, from which coign of vantage he viewed the heavens as 
related to the Weather, had prophesied that for a few days the 
weather would be “clear and warm with light, variable winds.” 
After the Tableaux there would be refreshments, served on the 
river bank, and then boating. Ralph Neiderlander would bring his 
guitar and all would be charming — if Fred L. Johnson, Observer, 
knew what he was talking about. 


XXXIV. Tableaux 


Fred L. Johnson, Observer, missed it. I am not blaming Fred 
L. By and large his weather guesses were as good as the next 
one’s. Only feeble-minded people blame the Weather Man when he 
slips a cog. No doubt he would have fair weather for strawberry 
festivals, Easter egg rollings and machine gun murders if he could, 
but he is not in cahoots with the weather. In a lonely high place, 
blessedly immune from the distractions of people, radios and pro- 
hibition, he figures out variations of temperature that he thinks 
will be agreeable to some of the people some of the time, calls it 
“scientific,” draws his wages — and gets by with whatever happens 
in the way of weather! No, I hope I am not so feeble-minded as to 
blame the Weather Man. I would scorn to be such. 
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Crocker Western Hockey Club, 1885 


From left: Ralph Millison, Jim Crabell, Harry Piper, Clarence Woodman, 
Sam Israel, George W. McDonnell, Fred Baldwin 


Fred L. Johnson, Observer, missed it. It rained, but it didn’t 
rain in time. That is, it didn’t rain in time to stop the Welles Gude 
from going on with its preparations. The Living Tableaux woul 
come off. Our thoughts went No farther than that. How they 
would come off we dared not think. After the fashion of cloudy 
days when you're on tenter hooks as to what disposition of them- 
selves the clouds are really going to make, and when, moreover, it s 
a lot of your business as to what they are going to do, the feate! 
flirted with our anxiety all day. Watching the clouds, we hung t s 
sheets on the taut wire, stretched the day before in brilliant an 
steady sunshine. Watching the clouds, we arranged the table at the 
foot of the driveway, near the river bank, where the then-famous 
“Sparking Bench” was; the Japanese lanterns came, and were 
hung; the ice cream came, and the cakes, donated by Frizzell’s ice 
Cream Parlor. Watching the clouds, we arranged the borrowe 
chairs, brought to the festal scene by the Daughters in their pony 
carts and top buggies, their family surries and phaetons. we 
planned the sequence of the Tableaux, still speculating on the 
intentions of the clouds. 
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When eight o’clock actually came, one could imagine the sky 
had lightened if one’s desire went that way. The little iron gate at 
the curve of the iron fence, the gate by mother’s favorite button- 
wood tree, was the official gate, the rest being locked. When our 
pay guests began to file through the gate some of them said cheer- 
ing things about the weather, some carried umbrellas. I remember 
Dale Snively, who carried a stick and wore spats that evening, 
lifted his derby with great elegance and said, ‘Official regrets, 
ladies, from Washington, on the weather!” One way or another, 
the weather was on everybody’s mind. 

Powdering our necks and noses in the improvised dressing 
room behind the “‘stage,”’ we girls whispered, peeking out anxiously: 
“Look, it’s clearing! There’s enough blue sky to make Fritz 
Snitzler a pair of pants!” That was some blue sky, for Fritz was 
very fat indeed. ‘Tell the Committee to light the lanterns in The 
Grove,” said the President. “I’m sure it’s going to clear.” By 
eight-thirty the audience was seated before the closed curtains, 
some on chairs, some on rugs, spread on the grass, Grant and 
Bruce were in their places, suspiciously grave, and the running 
fight with curtains and calcium lights was blithely inaugurated. 


The Fourth Tableau assumed the return of some triumphant 
Greek hero to his home town and the palpitating bosom of his 
family. His wives and his sisters and his cousins and his aunts were 
waiting to greet him, waiting in a state of artistic thanksgiving. All 
of The Big Seven were on the stage, and some of the sub-debs, 
whom we had commandeered for the occasion. We were all on our 
knees, our draperies sweeping around us, our hands outstretched 
as if to implore the gods to be gracious to the now-coming one. 
We were all looking rapturously in one direction, presumably at 
one point in the distance. Probably beyond the City Gates. Grant 
being informed that we were ready, he whistled softly to Bruce, 
the curtains parted, and backed up with comparative ease. The 
calcium lights were behaving, too. The Tableau was on. 


Suddenly, while I was thinking how nice we must all look, 
and wondering if they had lighted the lanterns in The Grove, a 
June Bug lit on my neck. He lit lightly, absent-mindedly, and 
looked around. Evidently he liked the contour of the landscape, 
and started to take a walk for his own diversion. He felt as big 
as a horse, and every stickery leg seemed to pierce my epidermis 
like a stiletto. I knew if he bit me I’d yell like a Comanche. That 
was my anguish, fearing he’d bite. I knew I could endure his 
Seven-League stride, but I could not endure it if he bit me. Turn- 
ing my eyes sort of sideways I saw an answering agony in Bess 
Ryder’s face, and I knew that some sort of alien animal had se- 
lected her neck, too, for a parade ground. By some occult means 
I knew there was a small and gruesome something on her neck, 
for she turned on me a tail-eyed look of complete misery and com- 
prehension. So replete with agonized sympathy was her look that 
it almost annihilated my resolution to suffer and be still. 
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I had a wild impulse to motion Grant or Bruce to draw the 
curtains, but loyalty to the situation held me bound, and by the 
same faith I knew Bess would die, kneeling there, before she’d 
make a sign. Then a drop of rain fell on my neck, near the June 
Bug, who had stopped to view some pleasing conformation of the 
landscape of my neck, but I thought it was the June Bug’s long- 
lost-and-now-come-again brother, and that a family reunion was 
imminent. . . . Then another raindrop fell, and the June Bug 
walked on... . 

After what seemed years of frightful anticipation a soft hand- 
clapping seemed to come from some immeasurably distant place, 
and Grant and Bruce began to manipulate the curtains. 

“Great Heavens, what’s on my neck?” cried Bess, springing to 
her feet, and clutching madly at the back of her neck, “It’s been 
biting me for a week! I thought I’d die?” 

“Why didn’t you pull that curtain?” I cried to Grant. ‘““You saw 
that June Bug on my neck!” 

“The tableau had to be held for one minute,” said Grant, 
imperturbable. “One minute by the watch. That's our instructions. 
If I’m hired to do this job, I’m hired to do this job.” 

Before the next Tableau was finished, the hurrying clouds had 
definitely decided what they wished to do, and immediately set 
about doing it. Guests and Committees and actresses and stage 
hands laid violent hands on the refreshments, the stage properties 
and the borrowed chairs, and absconded to the house, lickety-split, 
through, the lower orchard, or back of the barn, or via the wind- 
mill, or up the driveway — pellmell, any old way to get there! 

Then it rained. 

But our shadowgraph, “Mary Jane,” presented on Mabel 
Clement’s lawn, that same summer, was a complete success. It was 
a party, not a pay entertainment, and it did not rain. There was a 
candid moon in the sky that might, a moon that knew what it 
wished to do, and made no bones about it. It intended to shine, 
that Moon, and it did shine, without any monkey business. I always 
like a moon that knows what it’s going to do, and has the strength 
of its resolution. “The Crowd,” the Daughters and their men 
friends, that is, joyously foregathered at Clement’s for its own 
amusement, and “Mary Jane” was better than any number of 
pseudo-Greek Living Pictures — with cheesecloth and June Bug 
complications! 


XXXV. “Mary Jane” 


The touching ballad of “Mary Jane” was enacted in shadows, 
shadows thrown by a kerosene lamp on a big muslin screen. At 
Clement’s this screen was a sheet stretched taut across a wire and 
held firmly on the ground by a double row of red brick. This last 
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device was the suggestion of Ben Parmerly, “Dude Parmerly,” our 
Stage Manager. Of whom more later, I hope, as that handsome 
Clevelander deserves more than passing notice. 

The Woodman family was devoted to ‘Mary Jane.” They 
found it in a little red paper-covered joke-book, and it is now in 
my Loan Collection, having a place of its own by virtue of its long 
service in the family. “Mary Jane” was just the brand of humor 
the Woodmans would like; innocent humor, of a literary cast. The 
Woodmans were daffy on literature, the whole outfit. They — the 
Woodmans — gave “Mary Jane’’ several times, to home audiences, 
in the big dining room at Lakeside, Grant taking the part of the 
irate and cruel father, and Le, that of Mary Jane, her wronged and 
patient self. Clarence, as stage roustabout, attended to the kero- 
sene lamp, and the scenic effects; the proper and timely move- 
ments of the rising sun, the moon, and the small pasteboard cow. 
As these several phenomena were manipulated by a complicated 
system of twine strings, Clarence’s job was the most exacting. It 
took engineering powers of no mean capacity. If a string got 
stuck, the sun couldn’t rise, and there you were. 

Mother could not wholly enjoy the spectacle for thinking, ‘Oh, 
what if the lamp should get upset”—which it did, one night, causing 
intense excitement. The pasteboard cow perished in the conflagra- 
tion. That was the only casualty. Father would insist upon the 
cow jumping over the moon, which was not a regular program 
feature, but was interpolated at the private request of a heavy 
subscriber. Then he would sing “High Diddle Diddle, the Cat and 
the Fiddle, the cow jumped over the moon!” and have a beautiful 
time all by himself. Father had what would be called a merry 
heart, and rare they are, merry hearts, in this vale of tears. And 
Grant was apt to spoil his impersonation by snickering at Clar- 
ence’s off-stage dilemmas with the cow, the rising sun and the 
moon. If Grant snickered the jig was up, for he had a most con- 
tagious snicker. A hilarious performance was “Mary Jane” at 
Lakeside. 

Mary Jane, whose pathetic story is read aloud behind the 
screen while the near-tragedy is being enacted, is a young and 
beauteous school ma’am. While returning from school one day, 
“in maiden meditation, fancy free,” she is rescued from a ferocious 
cow by a poor but honest young man who subsequently desires to 
marry her. Her father despises the young man because silver and 
gold has he none. With fine hauteur he refuses him the hand of 
his daughter, and bids him begone! Broken-hearted but vowing 
eternal fidelity to his weeping love the young man quits the coun- 
try to become a pirate and sail the Spanish Main. . . . Months pass, 
as months do, you know, in life as in romance. 

“And now has come Lord Mortimer, a-suing for her hand. So 
rich a nobleman as he is not in all the land!” Kneeling at the feet 
of the Beauteous Mary Jane, Lord Mortimer implores her to accept 
himself and his vast possessions. With righteous indignation Mary 
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Jane spurns his offer. Then her father wades in. He commands 
her to marry Lord Mortimer, or, refusing, prepare for instant 
death. 

Sadly but firmly Mary Jane prepares to die, braiding her 
raven tresses, and donning her thrice-dyed gown. Her preparations 
completed, she kneels at the feet of her angry parent. He seizes 
her long braids of hair, holding them aloft the better to get at 
her neck, thus bared to the dreadful knife. The knife is already 
descending. . . . She is as good as dead — when in rushes her pirate 
lover, flourishing two huge bags of gold! The knife falls crashing 
to the floor. Lord Mortimer’s cake is dough. The softened and 
now remorseful parent blesses the happy pirate and his faithful 
Mary Jane. 

“The blissful Finis.” 

In mock heroic verse, the tragic action parodied, the tempo of 
high romance maintained, “Mary Jane” was a riot in the simple 
days when imagination was not a lost faculty, and the appetite for 
home entertainment for home folks by home folks was still fresh 
and uncloyed. Henry Ford and Thomas Edison, the movie and the 
radio, proponents of Things Mechanical, have changed all this. In 
the Nineties you had to piece out “Mary Jane” or any dramatic 
presentation with your own imagination, your own humor. A dra- 
matic entertainment was a co-elaboration, an artistic whole in 
which the two elements had almost equal share, the actors and the 
audience, thus filling Shakespeare's ideal of dramatic co-elaboration 
as expounded by Duke Theseus in “Midsummer Night 's Dream. 

In Nineteen Thirty you don’t need imagination any more than 
you need eleven toes. You would be equally embarrassed in the 
possession of either commodity — either imagination or eleven toes. 
Above placidity, a chewing-gum acceptance is now the popular 
plane we reach; the highest form of public acceptance. In Nine- 
teen Thirty an Al Jolson or a Harold Lloyd can tickle us to open 
laughter; an Amos and Andy rock a whole nation with First 
Grade laughter; moronic laughter, light and easy. A bitterer com- 
ment could not be made on the present level of national cultivation 
though Rabalais or Voltaire assayed the task. Our need today is 
not a great statesman, or a great poet; not even a great prizefighter, 
though here I am aware I risk indignant contradiction; it is for a 
great satirist, a bold, bitter, forthright man of fiendlike laughter to 
mock us back to sense and dignity and decency. Noble-purposed 
ridicule is the only remedy for such a Polly Anna-ed torpor as ours. 

Mary Jane’s romance was saved that night at Mabel Clement's, 
but another maiden’s romance was hopelessly shattered. A certain 
out-of-town man was devoted to one of The Big Seven. The Mirror * 
our weekly Society paper, had made several veiled and glancing: 
comments on the “case” in its “Purely Personal Column.” | e 
Visiting Gentleman, a handsome Titian blonde, decidedly vain 0! 
his personal beauty, was present at the Mary Jane party, beauing 
The Chosen One about with elaborate gallantry. The town boys 
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didn’f like him. In the confines of the family circle, Grant called 
him “‘balloon-headed.”” 

After the Shadowgraph and the refreshments, The Visiting 
Gentleman and The Chosen One were strolling about the grounds, 
and had unwittingly strayed into the back yard. Upon some overt 
demonstration of affection upon the part of The Visiting Gentle- 
man, The Chosen One ran across the yard, toward the gate, bent 
on escape —or so she said later. The Visiting Gentleman took 
after her at a good round pace, ran plump into the clothesline, and 
was thrown to the ground with some violence. As he got to his feet 
he clapped both hands to his nose. “I think,” he groaned, “I think 
I have ruined my nose!” The Chosen One, conscience-smitten, had 
darted back to him. “Oh, what a pity!” she cried. “And it was 
such a beautiful nose, too! Grecian, wasn’t it?” 


The Visiting Gentleman, like John Gilpin’s friend, the calendar, 
returned her not a single word, but to the house went in, where he, 
The V. G., bathed his nose in hot and cold water alternately, and 
luxuriated in Mrs. Clement’s sincere solicitude. That was his last 
appearance in Wichita, but the fame of him lived on in joke and 
story. At the last picnic of The Big Seven, one of the girls, having 
stumbled and fallen to the ground, got up groaning. “I think I have 
ruined my nose!” It was The Chosen One, heartless creature! 


XXXVI. Home Talent 


Before quitting the subject of amateur entertainments or 
talent in Wichita I am minded to write of several others given in 
the Nineties, though my accounts of them will be far from cir- 
cumstantial. None of the four I have in mind were given, I think, 
by the Christian Church, or by The Welles Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, so I was not intimately connected with their presentation. 
Nor am I, in any specific case, confident for whose benefit they 
were given, or just when, or just where. My general dimness on 
the subject of these home talent affairs is to be accounted for, no 
doubt, from the fact that I was not on the inside. I was merely 
asked to take part, while somebody else “‘ran’” the show. I was 
called in; I did not belong ‘‘in.”’ I really do think this accounts for 
my general ignorance of the details of place, and conduct, and 
personnel. But as these four entertainments were richly typical of 
the humor-loving initiative of the times, here goes for what little 
I do remember. 


The name of Fred L. Johnson, Observer, recalls a benefit per- 
formance he was kind enough to coach, probably because his tall, 
slender, blonde wife, Gussie Hoyt Johnson, was one of the leaders 
of the promotion. ‘‘The Milk Maids’ Convention” was given in a 
public hall. Ten to one it was Garfield Hall, for that was the popu- 
lar place for all large social functions, and for benefit entertain- 
ments that were not held in churches or in homes. We rehearsed 
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in the Sedgwick Block, if I remember rightly, and late in the after- 
noon, to accommodate several school teachers who were in the 
“Convention.” Among whom I seem to remember Anna Mulvey 
and Margaret Garwood and, perhaps, Leida Mills. 

The Milk Maids wore costumes identical in style, and made 
of white muslin and turkey red calico in an admixture of about 
equal proportions. They carried shining little milk pails of tin, 
and little three-legged wooden stools made for the occasion. The 
full white muslin skirts were scandalously short, revealing a dis- 
creet section of the — er calf of the leg, said calf clothed in a black 
stocking and ended with a black shoe. A tight-fitting waist or 
basque of turkey red, laced up in front by a white cotton cord 
(“corset lacer,” to be frank and historic), attached to which was a 
looped-up overskirt of the red cotton cloth, the on-the-hip-puffed 
overskirt of the milk maid and the shepherdess of pictorial art and 
poetic legend. We wore our hair braided and ribboned, ‘‘down our 
backs,” after the pigtail fashion of little school girls. 

The entertainment opened with the Milk Maids’ march, a sort 
of swaying lockstep progress in ever-widening circles, the perfect- 
ing of which gave Fred L. Johnson, Observer, no end of trouble, 
and tested his kindly patience to the utmost. The lockstep march 
completed, a drill ensued, a drill in which energetic and involved 
gesticulation, accompanied by piano music, was carried out by 
means of the shining little tin buckets and the little wooden stools. 
The drill completed, the Milk Maids sat down on the little wooden 
stools in orderly rows, and held a “Convention” — a burlesque on 
parliamentary forms and procedure. The entertainment occupied a 
whole evening, and, as we repeated it at some organization's urgent 
request, I presume it may be set down as a Total Success. An 
artistic success, I mean. Of the financial part I remember nothing. 
I guess it was none of my business. : F 

During the Nineties, too, I was inveigled into taking part in a 
“David Copperfield” play. It given by some church organiza- 
tion, I think, and I was shanghaied into service because of my 
growing reputation as a comedian. I do not remember a blessed 
thing about the play except the Sam Hill of a time I had with the 
buttons of my waist or basque. You see I took the part of Peggotty, 
David's nurse, and you remember Peggotty’s waist buttons used to 
fly off, in all directions, on all momentous occasions, and par- 
ticularly in moments of emotional stress. The buttons were to fly 
off my waist, else my characterization would not be a success. 
Short of yanking the buttons off and throwing them across the 
stage, I knew of no way to compass the desired dramatic effect. 
Whether or not they popped off with the desirable resounding 
bang I do not know. I remember only that I worried myself into 
a temperature about those wretched buttons for days and days. As 
for the rest, I wore an enormous “Mob cap,” made of muslin, my 
face was crimsoned with red powder, and T carried a workbox, as 
the real Peggotty did. 
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It may seem ridiculous, but for many, many years I used oceca- 
sionally to dream I was playing the part of Peggotty, and could 
devise no means of making the buttons fly off my dress. More than 
once I have awakened in an agony of apprehension. The curtain 
is about to go up on the play of “David Copperfield,” and I, Peg- 
gotty, agonizing in the flies, have devised no way to assure the 
proper reaction of my waist buttons. To this early experience I 
attribute a favorite nightmare of mine, suffered occasionally even 
up to this time, that I am taking part in a play, and do not know 
my “part.” I am on the stage, the play is in progress, the actors are 
all looking at me, stranded in their midst. . . . They are waiting, 
expectant, and I am — oyster dumb! 

My reputation as a public entertainer must have been growing 
apace, for about this time — whenever this time was! —I took 
part, too, in a “Peek Sisters’ Entertainment.” That is, I was earn- 
estly and repeatedly solicited to take part. “You are so funny,” they 
said. “You can make folks laugh even when you don’t do anything 
at all.” Flattered by this subtle and cryptic compliment I con- 
sented. As I still consent to be more or less of a cap-and-bells 
person. It saves time in the end, for I would rather cut up than 
argue. 

Did you ever see “The Peek Sisters?” Funny and delightful, 
and gives wide opportunity for individual taste and talent. Typically 
it is another illustration of the crude and simple taste of an inno- 
cent age, an age innocent of “sex-problems,” movie morals, canned 
music and auction Senate seats. This entertainment was given 
either in a downtown church, or at the Y. M. C. A. Now, what 
makes me think that, I wonder? It would be interesting to know. 
Mrs. Dyer, wife of the Colonel, was The Presiding Sister, and sev- 
eral of the Hypatia ladies took part. It may have been for the 
benefit of Hypatia. 

The ten or twelve Peek Sisters, with high black peeked caps 
or hats, sat in a solemn row, ready to perform when called upon 
to do so. Each Sister, in turn, was formally presented by The 
Presiding Sister, after which the risen Sister, now holding the cen- 
ter of the stage, did her “act,” in her own way, at her own pace. I 
was Sister Seperona Sourgrass, or something like that, and I gave 
’em Bert Everest’s solo, or dramatic anthem, “I Am a Baroness.” 
You remember I was telling you how “H. H.” sang that, in Peri- 
clesian Hall, back in the “Old Garfield” days? 

In addition to my regular clothes and the high peeked hat, pro- 
fessional symbol of the Peek Sisters, I wore long white gloves, and 
had a heavy white lace curtain for a train, the elegant trailing 
effect of which I conceived to be Baronessy in the extreme. 
trilled, and wavered, and soared, and tremoloed, and vox-humana-ed 
with such dramatic abandon that I mighty well deserved the encore 
I got, I tell you those. No poverty-poor, outcast Baroness, no down- 
and-out-Baroness ever revealed her woes in more impassioned 
fashion. A dramatic coloratura, that was my style. 
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After I sat down, “covered with confusion and crimson 
blushes,” dear Mrs. Jimmie Black turned to my mother, by whom 
she was seated. “I didn’t know Rea could sing!” she whispered. 
“She’s marvellous!” And after the program, when the hour for 
congratulations was fully come, Mrs. Julia Bennett, beautiful, beau- 
tiful Mrs. Julia Bennett, of Hypatia, whom I adored, congratulated 
me upon my fine voice. ‘Why, Rea,” she said, ‘you really have 
talent, my child! You should cultivate your voice!” So seriously 
did these dear ladies take my dramatic monkey-shines! 


XXXVII. More Home Talent 


Really I find myself quite distressed about my indefiniteness in 
regard to the home talent entertainments now under consideration. 
I prefer to be exact. There is enough of the old Greek about me to 
love order, definition, proportion. It is only with a distinct and sus- 
tained effort of will that I desist from trying to define the unde- 
finable — such words as “God,” “beauty,” “love,” “poetry,” “faith.” 
I know that growth lies in question marks only; in the open mind, 
awed by no pre-suppositions, yet my steadfast inclination is toward 
periods. The Everlasting Definition haunts me, yet daily I pursue 
the limiting Period with unflagging zeal —and that against my 
better judgment! 

To leave facts at tag ends; to be sloppy, indefinite, vague or 
wandering grieves me to the soul. Order is Heaven’s first Law, 
and it is the Law I care most about. It is the Law I habitually make 
the most effort to obey. Right off the bat I think it is the Law that 
commands my intellectual affiliation. Hence, if any reader of these 
modest Memoirs can give me positive information relative to “The 
Milk Maids’ Convention” and the play of “David Copperfield,” as 
produced in Wichita ‘long in the Nineties, or to ““The Peek Sisters, 
as produced ditto, I shall be only too glad to use the information 
and give the credit due when said modest Memoirs are revamped 
for book publication. But write the facts down. I'll reimburse you 
for the postage. Don’t phone them. If they aren’t worth reducing 
to something like orderly form, they're probably worth nothing to 
any of us, Don’t hem, and haw, and suppose. I can do that myself. 

And the joker in the bill is that if I had time I could substan- 
tiate and bolster up many of the facts by reading my old diaries. 
For I kept a Wichita diary for eight years and more, and have all 
of ’em, in the finest sort of shape, nailed tight in a wooden box. 
Been nailed up since the first year we lived in Poughkeepsie, 1908. 
Rewriting ‘‘Yesteryears”’ I shall consult them — then watch out for 
periods, an’ footnotes, an’ addenda, an’ eve’thing! ; 

And now for the height of the ridiculous — a lopsided descrip- 
tion of a homebrew entertainment the name of which I cannot even 
spell with clear certainty! It was a long, musical word, and began 
with the Greek word for time, “Chronos.” It sounds like this in 
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my memory: “Chronotrolation.” I am not sure whether the last 
syllable is “ton” or “tron.” I'll use it both ways, then you can take 
your choice. Otherwise the word is correct, I think. You recognize 
two familiar elements in this word: “chronos,” time, and “‘trola,” 
which is found in the word “Victrola.” See, that’s easy when you 
get it, as Columbus remarked at the banquet when he set the egg 
on end. The accent is on the “tro”; that is, on the third syllable. 
Now we are all set to proceed. The entertainment, “The Chrono- 
trolatron,” was highbrow, and appealed to the Intelligentia. Who 
gave it, or where, or just when, I am unable to say. But it was 
high-class. 


On the stage, back center, was a large cabinet, in which a door- 
like opening, draped with a heavy curtain, faced the audience. This 
cabinet, a drygoods box dolled up with dark paint and picture 
molding, was “The Chronotrolatron,” a machine that measured 
Time — or annihilated Time, I don’t know which! On one side of 
the cabinet was a large crank, just like the crank on the side of a 
hand-operated victrola. The operator, turning the crank, and the 
announcer, introducing the performers, were fixtures on the stage. 
The performers came and went, as per printed program. 


The “Chronos” or Time element was exemplified in the fact 
that the several performers represented historical characters, who, 
elaborately heralded by the announcer, and cranked into current 
existence by the operator, stepped with dignity from the cabinet, 
ambled forward, and said historical things — or things ascribed to 
them in history, if I must speak by the card. Their declamation 
finished, the historic lady or gent disappeared from the stage. 
Whether he or she walked out, or re-entered the curtained cabinet, 
and was cranked out, I cannot say. Columbus was there, with an 
armload of rolled charts and a far-away look, and G. Washington, 
but whether he carried a little hatchet, a sword, a copy of the 
brand-new Constitution, or the original draft of The Declaration of 
Independence I am unable to say. As a historian I seem to have 
reached the last ditch. 


I sorrow to state that again all I remember clearly is my indi- 
vidual part of the entertainment — what Big I said and did! It’s 
enough to bow my white head in shame at the clearness with which 
I remember my own petty performance and the equal clearness 
with which I forget the others who doubtless did more and did it 
better! I— Big I!— represented Mary Stuart, the frivolous and 
flirtatious Queen of Scots, you know, and I had a fine row with 
Elizabeth, my Protestant cousin. I wish I could remember who 
played Elizabeth. Strange I cannot, for we had to practice a lot. It 
was blank verse, and hard to learn. Then there were our trains. 
They were hard to learn. 


The scene was from Schiller’s drama, “Mary Stuart.” It repre- 
sented the two Queens meeting by chance in a garden — which I 
think they never did! —and falling into a violent quarrel. The 
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climax was rather terrific —as climaxes go in women’s quarrels. 
Stepping angrily up to Elizabeth, with my arm raised in a threaten- 
ing manner as if I'd knock her block off for half a cent, I shrieked 
at her, “The generous Britons are cheated by a juggler, whose 
whole form is false and painted as her face!” Elizabeth must have 
been frightfully mad, but I don’t remember what she did about it. 
Sometime I must read the whole play, and see how she answered 
this personal slam. After this scathing arraignment I suppose 
Elizabeth and I simmered down, bowed to the audience, and were 
mercifully cranked into oblivion and the flies! 

Elizabeth wore a red wig that fitted her too quick, as we used 
to say. She was very small as to her waist and very large as to her 
hoops. I wore a gorgeous entrained gown of wine-colored cotton 
flannel trimmed lavishly with ermine — white cotton flannel 
ermined with black paint-spots! We were both loaded with bor- 
rowed jewelry — the real stuff, Woolworth’s being yet in limbo — 
and our hands were powdered a deadly and queenly white. 


Lastly, brethren, concerning “The National Flower,” a light 
opera or musical entertainment given at the Old Crawford Opera 
House, by the folks of the Central Christian Church. Or I suppose 
it was so sponsored, for Jessie Clark coached it, and Leida Mills 
was second in command. I think Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Gill were in it, 
and Frank Payne was the outstanding stage hand. It was given two 
nights in rapid and brilliant succession to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Also, it was during Dr. Willey’s pastorate. Which fact 
places it definitely in the middle Nineties. As a historian I am 
recovering my aplomb. I know Dr. Willey was with us, for after 
the second night’s performance he said to me. “Now go home and 
wash up and take off that dress! Burn it! It’s horrible to have you 
look this way!” 

Now, I should not have been in “The National Flower.” It was 
a singing entertainment. I hesitate to call it an opera, but that’s 
what it was. I don’t sing now. __ RSE sing then. I never have 
sung —’ceptin’ “I Am a Baroness!” which was a jet of pure in- 
spiration. But Miss Clark and Miss Mills insisted. 

“But I can’t sing!” I wailed, when approached on the subject 
for the third time. “I can’t stand around with my mouth shut in 
an opera!”’ 

“You can pretend,” said Miss Clark firmly, in her best sledge- 
hammer manner. “We need you for the comedy element. Come on. 
You got to!” . 

So I came on, not having yet learned to be a Daniel. Not yet 
having learned to stand alone. Dressed as an Old Maid — sad 
prophecy! — with my hair in corkscrew curls, in a gown of the vin- 
tage of 1865, and huge Harold Lloyd spectacles, I paired with an- 
other young woman, similarly disguised, for The Comedy Element. 
Several times our antics almost stopped the opera, but that was 
Jessie’s fault for making us be in it. 
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XXXVIII. The Old Crawford 


On the second night of ‘The National Flower,” at the opening 
of the third act, an usher handed me, over the footlights, a big 
bouquet of fresh vegetables. It was very pretty, with brilliant col- 
ors, and a surrounding frill of lacy green, like an honest-to-goodness 
bouquet. When I saw it coming down the aisle I knew I was saved, 
unwittingly saved by some admirer with a sense of humor. How I 
blessed that frilly bundle as I made what I considered old-maidenly 
bows to right and left, in acknowledgement of the compliment and 
the salvation! It was as a shelter in the time of storm, that bunch 
of vegetables! I offered some detached items to the Chorus, tra-la- 
laing behind me, and to my comedy partner, who loyally played up 
to my lead. She could sing; so she hadn’t bored herself; she wasn’t 
desperate for something to do. I ate some of the radishes, and, 
when other devices failed, nibbled at a corpulent carrot. Jessie 
Clark, directing from the orchestra pit, would grin at me and shake 
her head, then grin again and shake her head again, and frown at 
me, but the bouquet and I were having a splendiferous time! 


Nibbling at the carrot meanwhile and betweentimes, I twisted 
the leafy tops of the carrots in my corkscrew curls. After a while 
I heard a man’s voice, in a hoarse whisper, from the side lines, “For 
God’s sake, Rea, stop cuttin’ up! You'll queer the works!’ The 
audience was in a mild uproar, and Jessie was so angry that her 
face was scarlet, though sometimes she would grin and wink at me. 
But it serves her right. To ask a volcanic person like me to do 
nothin’ . . . I couldn’t see how funny I looked and there could be 
no fun in the mere spectacle of myself to myself, even had I been 
able to see myself. 


In the last act, in due time, and in spite of the obstreperous 
Comedy Element, came the climax. After the several flowers, in 
charming and appropriate costumes, had competed for the honor of 
being elected The National Flower, in came a sack of flour, claiming 
the honor about to be given! The flour was the dark horse, occa- 
sioning surprise, then consternation, then acquiescence, just as the 
dark horse does at a political convention. The sack of flour was 
unanimously crowned, amid general Chorus rejoicing, everybody 
on his or her toes at the grand finale. 


I recall only one Chorus, which I find myself humming about 
the house sometimes. The Onion, dressed to represent his rotund 
and temperamental self, sang his solo, claiming the honor of being 
The National Flower, and begging that the honor be conferred on 
him as such instanter. The Chorus, having heard him with silent 
facial disdain, responded to his plea with coquettish gesture: 


“He is an onion! Yes, yes, yes, 

“He is an onion . . . Yes, yes, yes! 

“Not ornamental, still he’s very useful 
“Although he’s almost always in the soup.” 
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Of professional plays at the old Crawford I remember very few. 
That is to say, recalling professional plays in Wichita, it is difficult 
to say whether a given play one remembers was presented at the 
old Turner Opera House or at the old Crawford. Of course plays 
given at the Turner Opera House do not belong in our present cate- 
gory. The Woodmans were not a theatre-going family, especially 
after father died, Christmas Day, 1887. If any of the plays of 
Shakespeare or Bulwer-Lytton came to town, father took us all. 
It was a duty we owed to literary tradition. The play was read, 
and discussed at home, then we were ready to see it acted; but 
generally, the Woodmans found their characteristic pleasure in 
literature. 

But of course when Lc and I “grew up” and “went out” fre- 
quent attendance at the theatre was the natural procedure. Wichita 
was a fine theatre town in the Eighties and Nineties. Good plays 
came, and good plays were received with enthusiasm and appreci- 
ation. Wichita ladies, going to the old Crawford, wore their pret- 
tiest clothes, and carried fans and opera glasses in delicate orna- 
mental little bags of silk and velvet. They wore long gloves, and 
moved without haste, frankly seeking the social enjoyment the occa- 
sion afforded. They smiled often, and left the theatre slowly, as if 
life were an affair of elegant leisure, and had something of dignity 
about it. Formality and the manners appertaining thereunto be- 
longed to social caste. 4 

Recently I had to wait in the lobby of one of our most impres- 
sive movie theatres for a belated woman guest. For half. an hour 
I watched people going in and coming out; all moved in silent, 
driven haste, unsmiling and distraught, as if they had forgotten 
something that it was a matter of life or death to remember. All 
wore an expression of anxious preoccupation, as if they had at- 
tended a social clinic of some sort, or were going to one. Watching 
these coming and going automata, I thought, paraphrasing the 
famous remark of a famous actgess about men and dogs, “The 
more I see some of the Thirties, the more I love all the Nineties: 

At the old Crawford I am confident I saw Katherine Kidder in 
“Madam Sans Gene,” a Napoleon play; Madam Rhea, and possibly 
“Odette,” whoever she was. Lotta Crabtree, maybe, and surely 
Clara Morris, Joe Jefferson, William Florence. Mrs. John Drew and 
Viola Allen were here during the winter of 1890-91, an all-star cast 
in Sheridan’s “Rivals.” As a whole that was the most delightful, 
the best sustained and thoroughly artistic dramatic performance 
I've ever seen, and in so saying I remember Forbes-Robertson's 
“Hamlet.” And surely Robert Mantell visited Wichita in Shake- 
sperean rolls? And Mrs. Leslie Carter? Who remembers ? 

Mr. Edward Vail remembers, and very kindly informs me that 
he remembers. He says that Lily Langtry, the raving-beauty from 
the Isle of Jersey, was here, and played “AS In a Looking Glass. 
The Jersey Lily couldn’t act, but her exquisite beauty was genius 
in itself. Booth and Barrett were here, in the Nineties. I think 
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that must have been while I was at “Drake,” 1890-91. I cannot 
think I would not remember that, having been nourished on Shake- 
speare from my youth. In the afternoon they played “Julius 
Caesar” and in the evening, “Othello.” And Charles Hanford! Mr. 
Vail remembers him very well indeed; I think he said he knew him 
personally. It seems that Hanford usually came at Christmas time, 
and stayed several nights. He played Shakespeare. Always Shake- 
speare. There, that shows you how far we have travelled since the 
Christmas Nineties! A week of Shakespeare — while in the homes 
of Wichita, ear-muffs, crocheted “fascinators,” pulse warmers, cuts 
of venison, and quail, were being given as Christmas gifts, and 
fresh green trees were a rarity in the holiday festivities. After 
dinner, in 1930, on Christmas Day, some fool movie — a living 
voice or voices coming from a flat surface, or music blaring from 
the same, contrary to all rules of art or of nature! And millions of 
driven people stand for this incongruity twice a day, the year 
around! 

To resume sanity and history, Mr. Vail remembers ‘The 
Chronotrolatron.” He does not remember what historic characters 
were ground into existence by its magic force, but says it was 
staged by Miss Meva Wainright, a handsome and talented young 
English woman prominent in Wichita society at the time. The en- 
tertainment was presented in an empty store room, on South Main, 
in the second block, east side of the street. Now that’s the way to 
serve up history, hot right off the griddle! 


XXXIX. More of the Same 


Apparently I have caught myself in a contradiction. My em- 
barrassment is extreme, but it is fortunate that I discovered it 
while I am Here, “on this bank and shoal of Time.” It would be a 
pity to think that three hundred years from now a group of peaked- 
nosed, dead-serious students of early American history would wran- 
gle over this “historical discrepancy”; a pity that great tomes, with 
ponderous footnotes, citations and inferences would be written, and 
my place as a reputable historian be finally discredited. Let me 
explain the apparent contradiction now, so the antiquarians of the 
future will have more energy for errors of less import. The less 
serious the discrepancy, the larger the antiquarian powwow, you 

now. 

Under last week’s caption, “The Old Crawford,” I said I had 
seen the all-star cast, Jefferson, Florence, Mrs. John Drew and 
Viola Allen, in “The Rivals.” I said this cast, giving this play, was 
in Wichita in the winter of 1890-'91. Then, pretty soon, I said I 
was in Drake the winter of 1890-'91. That is, I implied that I had 
been in two places at one and the same time. Now that Dr. Einstein 
is in this country I dare not let this obscuration stand. 

_ _ Under the impression and the supposition that the all-star cast 
visited Wichita in the winter of 1890-’91, I asked Mr. Vail about the 
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matter, and he said yes, “The Rivals” was given in Wichita that 
Winter, and that he saw the play. Well, so did I, but I saw it in Des 
Moines. I had a dandy theater beau the year I was at “Drake.” He 
took me to every good play that came to town, and we had oyster 
stew at the Savory after the play, and we went and returned in a 
hack. He was a “Drake” man, and a young lawyer. He's been in 
the National House for these twelve years, but I am too broad- 
minded to hold that against him. Somebody has to go to Congress. 
There is nothing we can do about it. : 

Cecil Spooner and Edna May were in Wichita in stock during 
the Nineties. I think they were here several times. The two young 
women were very popular with the town “society” boys, who 
seemed to know the pretty young actresses quite well — or pre- 
tended they did! They —Edna May and Cecil Spooner — were 
small, agile, appealing and clever, none of which are outstanding 
characteristics of genius. The woods are full of them, That sounds 
catty, but facts cannot be suppressed because they are feline. Cat- 
tiness resides in the spirit of a criticism, not in the diction. 

And Sol Smith Russell, that matchless comedian, came to 
Wichita in at least three plays. He shall have a whole chapter to 
himself, bless his delightful memory. “The Black Crook” came and 
went — went leaving an unsavory odor in its lightsome wake. It 
came from the East and went West, a good riddance to bad rubbage 
in the opinion of all proper folk. It was light comedy — musical 
probably. Le and I didn’t see it. Nice girls did not desire to see 
“The Black Crook.’ The town povss went to see Ce on 
away giggling and rather shame-faced. It was not a ; 
fee Gere E eaaly patted girls in the Chorus, and they. wore 
flesh-colored “tights,” and kicked higher than their heads, it was 
whispered. And one of the Chorus peeled off one of her silk ger 
ters, and threw it at the Baldheaded Row, and the scramble after 
that garter was something unholy, or so a certain jensen 
reported. She went with her a. “Tt was awful!” she ae 
“Awful! I couldn’t even look at my husband. And we never ta 
about it — never!” The first risque professional theatrical adieu 
ance in Wichita that I heard of... . Even Broadway was nner 
then, an innocence soon to be shocked and fatally flawed by O! ga 
Nethersole, whose “Sappho” began the beginning of what Broad- 
way now is. . E 

Earl Blake, a college mate of mine at “Old Garfield,” a law ay 
dent and an “Edmund Burke,” now the senior member of the ay 
firm of Blake and Blake, took me to see Madam Rhea at Oe oe 
Crawford, with many gallant references to the WS ir 
names, for when Earl was in a stylish mood he called me o 
In order to be historic, I phoned Earl Blake yesterday, and as' ed 
him what play we saw Madam Rhea in, and what year it wee 
eas some hard thinking, he fae! “Madam Rhea was the name 0 
the play.” I said no, that was the name 0) } ) 
Eee nients we decided that we didn’t know; either of us might be 
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correct. Then I asked him about the year. There ensued another 
session of hard thinkin’ on Earl’s part. Then he said, “I entered 
‘Garfield’ in September, so I couldn’t have had money enough to 
take a girl to the Crawford that Fall. It must have been after 
Christmas. In 1890, then.’’ So in the winter of 1890 Earl Blake 
took me to a professional dramatic performance at the Old Craw- 
ford. Either the play or the actress was named Madam Rhea. 
There, I have made an unusual effort to be circumstantial. 

It was a crystal-clear night, with a brisk wind, and we walked 
home. My preference. Ear! had a dime, had we cared to ride. When 
I recalled to his mind the fact of our walking home that night, in 
spite of the fact that he had the price of a street car ride, Earl 
snickered. “I do not remember the last circumstance you men- 
tion,” he said, “but I know we walked home.” 


So, walking home, we crossed from Main street to Waco, on 
Oak street, and as we turned up Waco we sighted a fire over east 
somewhere. With one accord we broke for that fire. Without 
words, without gesture, without overt demonstration of intention, 
with one accord we broke for that fire! We clipped up Waco to 
Walnut street, then ran east across Walnut, at that time little more 
than a wide country road, as the flames that beaconed us soared 
into the crimsoned sky. 


Soon it was evident that the fire was on Topeka avenue. We 
forged ahead earnestly, arriving at the scene of disaster just as the 
roof crashed into the roaring mass of curling flames beneath it. 
The house had been a large frame one — it was Amos Hauck’s 
house, Earl says —and its total destruction made a magnificent 
display. I remember how silently the big crowd watched the mount- 
ing crimson terror above the frantic roaring of the flames, appar- 
ently mad with anger that they could consume no faster! A sea 
of rapt faces — illumined cherub-like faces — seemed to surge, and 
break, and return, as the fierce light veered, fanned by the wind. 
And all around, human silence. No help could avail. Beyond the 
rapt faces and tense breathing, the fire horses stamped in the dark- 
ness, rattling their heavy harness. It was almost as if they sighed, 
thinking of their impotence. 


And I remember how ashamed I was that I was enjoying the 
sight. It seemed so wicked to have any emotion other than one of 
profound sorrow when somebody’s home was being reduced to 
blackened ruin —and all their little keepsakes, and perhaps soft 
baby things that the mother treasured above all! I have forgotten 
Madam Rhea and what she played, or the play of “Madam Rhea” 
and who played it, but I remember my guilty admiration of the col- 
umned crimson, defiant and superb! 


And Doctor Flint! We went to the Old Crawford to see him a 
number of times. In the Nineties Doctor Flint was An Institution, 
and I think he visited Wichita several years in succession. How I 
wish Le were here to tell you about him! Her description of a typ- 
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i int entertainment was a scream. She was ’fraid of him as 
ee but she always went to see him; went, and watched — 
and trembled in her boots for fear he'd “get her! Dr. Flint! Dale 
and Ed and Mont remember Dr. Flint. Can I do him justice, in this 
quiet room, when the joyous years are fled, and no wistful loving 
can summon together the gay little company that used to discuss 
Dr. Flint and his antics, in the library at Lakeside, afterward? 


XL. Doe Flint 


Doctor Flint was a powerful man, muscular, solid, stoic. He 
had piercing black eyes, alert and compelling. His manner was 
quiet, even to suavity; his carriage erect and confident. Always 
he wore, on the stage, full evening dress, with a convincing dia- 
mond stud. His assistant was a girl of ribbonlike slenderness, with 
short curly blonde hair and pale face. Her manner was quiet and 
self-possessed. When she was needed she was on the spot, like 
magic; when she was no longer needed she executed a SNE VANE 
also like magic. She wore black silk stockings and patent leat! et 
pumps with fetching little black ribbon bows at the side; Place e - 
vet knee trousers, tight-fitting, and a nobby little black velvet uae 
jacket or bolero over a bright red silk blouse. A fringed red si 
sash was knotted at her left side. Altogether, an appealing an 
attractive little figure. ‘ 

Dr. Flint said she was his daughter. Nobody believed mae 
but as it was nobody’s business, belief or disbelief cut rode at 
eral years after he ceased to haunt the dreams of flighty : icl ; ae 
I read in the papers that he had been arrested for “crue a 2h i 
assistant, and would be tried on the charge. I neven oats ne ee 
came out. I hope he died in jail, a dirty, noisome jail. Tha’ jethe 
sort of jail he would hate most, for he delighted, I surmise, In c ta 
liness and order, Even he may have been fine a sts io 

T’'ll tell you why I hope that. When I was teaching in the 
versity of UBER 1903-’04, I had in my Freshman nae 
twin sisters — Pansy and Daisy Ballard. They were ee ara 
girls, modest, clever, loving-hearted, courteous, ie ah nat 2 ae 
very, very pretty. Early in the fall term, in Octo el 4 aoe 
Sunday morning Pansy swallowed carbolic acid, an uN oO 
ing agony a few minutes later, a suicide. At sixteen. Newall 
a sorrow in the wide, wide world, and apparently ae oy eee 
promise for a happy, healthy, useful life. I sent ner ee ee 
little essays of hers that were on my desk at the pe ney ea 
themes. Her father, in writing to thank me, said tha’ aru 
not been herself ‘“‘since Dr. Flint mesmerized her. ee 
hope he died in jail — the sort of a jail he would hate 2 


A typical Flint entertainment opened with a speech by the 


i den chairs, a 
Doctor himself. The stage contained a few plain wooc’ 
stout table of the kitchen variety, and Dr. Flint, in evening clothes, 
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facing the audience with benign composure. In a smooth, even 
voice, without gesticulation, without haste or emphasis, he ex- 
plained the theories and principles of hypnotism and mesmerism as 
those theories and principles were understood at the time. Hypno- 
tism was a science, he said, one of the greatest and most useful 
sciences yet organized by the mind of man. As such it had been 
his life-long study and occupation. With a fair sprinkling of scien- 
tific terms, and the professional terms of his trade, the speech went 
off very well. Then came the transition from theory to practice. 
“T will now illustrate these principles as applied in a practical 
way to subjects presenting themselves for experimentation,” he 
would continue, in the same even tone. ‘‘Would any persons in the 
audience, who are willing to test the validity of these claims, as set 
forth in the scientific principles just enunciated, care to present 
himself or herself on the stage this evening? If so, let the persons 
who are willing, come forward to the stage without hesitation.” 


Then would ensue an impressive pause, hesitant on the part of 
the audience, confident on the part of the Doctor. 


At this point in the proceedings Le always quailed in her seat, 
trying to render herself small and obscure, an unnoticeable item in 
the human landscape, as Dr. Flint’s compelling eyes traveled slowly 
over the audience. 


“Don’t let me go!” she would whisper, with startled eyes fixed 
on ae Flint’s face. “If I start, hold me back. Here, Han, hold my 
and!”’ 
Mont and Ed would laugh. 


“He can’t get you, Le, unless you want to go. Nobody goes up 
who doesn’t want to!” 

“You can’t tell what he'll do!’ Le would murmur, darkly. 
“He's a bad man! If I start to go up there, grab me!” 


Meanwhile, people ‘willing to make public spectacles of them- 
selves “in behalf of the noble science of Hypnotism” had gathered 
on the stage. Ten or twelve men and women stood in an expectant, 
anxious row, and Dr. Flint was waiting for quiet to be restored in 
the audience to make further remarks, and get the experimentation 
under way. 

‘ After his further remarks, as to the value of the experimen- 
tation for science, he would turn to the grinning line-up of ‘“sub- 
jects,” and tell them to put themselves in a passive state; to lend 
their sympathy and faith to the experimentation, and not resist the 
full operation of his will. By this time nervous people in the audi- 
ence were on the verge of hysterics; calm-nerved ones were narrow- 
eyed and close-lipped. Judgment was suspended, but Doubt was 
not inactive. 

Then, the hour being ripe, Dr. Flint would snap his strong 
fingers sharply, several times, at the line-up, gazing at each in turn 
with fixed and concentrated attention. 
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Dew Drop Club, 1890-1895 
From left, seated: Ben Parmerly, Rob Rogers, Eph Hoffman, Will Hoff- 
man, “Mahogany ee 
% ph 
Second row: Charlie McAdams, Mont Hallowell, Tom Newcomb, Ralp 
Neiderlander, Bruce Priddy, Unknown 


Third row: Harry Pope, Carl Neillerlander, George Chapman, 
‘ Viele, Unknown 


Maurice 


‘ Reena) , say quietly. “It 
“You are gathering strawberries,” he w ou eat Baa 


i i . See, how clear the sky is! é 
in TET! Vonhese 4 little tin cup in your hand. See bev 
the little red berries look, tucked away under the rer : ee exit 
Then down on their marrow bones plumped ae aS vi aarl 
fell to picking imaginary strawberries, every Ja entiont 
picking eagerly, with an astonishing singleness of a Sauer rint 
“Some of the green ones are sour. Spit them sitting ein Gli 
would demand. Whereupon would be a frantic spi 
imaginary green strawberries! 
Or he would say, casually, ‘The | 
of the patch. My, what beautiful ones 
gather these!” and the berry-pickers woul 


P a 5 d 
rgest berries are in this en 
- Sese are! I’m going to 
id rush to one small area 
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of the stage, and haggle and fight for place with persistent effort 
to get “the beautiful ones.” 


“Now your tin cups are full. You’d better put them in the big 
basket,” Dr. Flint would say, after the merriment of the audience 
began to slacken. “Here is the basket. Come, put your berries in 
the basket.” 


Then the several berry-pickers would pour their imaginary 
berries carefully from their tin cups into the imaginary basket 
held by Dr. Flint. Once a selfish person, standing to one side, eat- 
ing his berries greedily, with furtive glances around, as a hungry 
dog gnaws a stray bone, apparently had not heard the command 
or request about the basket. Dr. Flint walked up to him. ‘That's 
right,” he said, “save them for yourself. Put them in your hat.” 
With a shrewd look, the fellow poured the berries in his hat. “Now, 
put your hat on,” said Flint. “Mash it down. It’s too big for your 
head.” The fellow immediately put on his hat, and mashed it down 
hard on his head, with a shrewd air of having fixed things right 
this time, sure pop! 

I remember but one instance in which Dr. Flint failed to mes- 
merize a ‘“‘subject” thus presented for experiment. Through stunts 
pathetic, heroic, ridiculous and just plain damn fool, they obeyed 
his thought instantly, ductile to his every suggestion. Kate Martin 
didn’t come across. I was surprised when I saw her stalk onto the 
stage. In our early teens Kate and I used to ride our ponies bare- 
back in the big Lakeside pasture, like young Amazons on the war- 
path. I felt that Doe would have his hands full with Kate. She 
had mere courage, which is physical; she had fortitude, which is 
moral. 

Kate stood meekly in the line-up, her keen eyes fastened on 
Dr. Flint in a sort of sombre challenge. All she did was stand there. 
Finally, he told her to return to her place in the audience. 


“You set your will against the experiment,” he said. 


“You bet I did!” said Kate, and pranced off the stage, con- 
queror! 

The horse race was another of Doc Flint’s humorous experi- 
ments. I suppose that’s what made Flint such a popular enter- 
tainer; he had more humor than science, yet he had enough science 
to flatter people into thinking his stunt was highbrow. The race 
was my favorite because in it the unconscious revelations of human 
nature were not so painful as they were in the strawberry-picking 
incident, and many similar ones. I remember thinking, repeatedly, 
as I watched the “subjects” on the stage. “If you want to know 
what a person is, under the veneer of habit and convention, get 
Flint to mesmerize that person!” Surely the revelation gave you 
the low-down on the mesmeree, so to speak. It seemed to turn the 
nature of the mesmeree wrong side out, very much as a condition 
of drunkenness turns the nature wrong side out. But when a man 
is drunk he is apt to be silly; when a man was mesmerized, his 
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yity was pronounced. Flint’s “demonstrations” were psychic 
ee tion, painful only to the observer. The “‘subject,” like the 
fellow on the operating table, was unconscious of pain. 

But the horse race was just funny. One could laugh at it with- 
out wanting to cry, or cuss, or “pray a few lines, as Le would 
say. Unadulterated laughter is rare with me. Especially are tears 
an adulterant that often mars the effect of pure laughter. Possibly 
perfect laughter is a subtle fusion of the two. One would be led 
to think so, remembering the great humorists of literature. 


For the race Dr. Flint would select two couples, placing them 
on opposite sides of the stage, each couple seated on wooden chairs 
set close together, as in a buggy seat. Then, with the usual sharp 
snap of his fingers, he began his “suggestions. aa 

M riding with your girl?” he would inquire, genially. 
Siig fine any, for a buggy ride! There,” he would continue, 
pointing to the couple seated some feet away, There, do you see 
that outfit? See that horse? It’s a poor horse, but that fellow 
says his horse can beat yours!” e ai ae 

Hearing this, each driver would cast an appraising glan 
the ana nee then swell up like a pouter pigeon. He knew whose 
horse was the better! refs 

“But I think your horses are pretty well matched, Bae 
would go on, serenely. “Suppose you run a race, you two, and 
see which has the better horse? That’s a swell buggy you've g0 
there. Lighter than his, I reckon, but itll be a close race, in zy 
opinion. Tuck in your lap robe, so the lady’s dress won't get us iy. 
Put on your gloves. Got your whip? Now, are you both ready? 

Each detail of suggestion was carried out with chesty pee 
by the supposed drivers, and all the time sidelong looks of sco! 
were cast at the other fellow and the rival sui ees 

= 2”. Flint would shout, flourishing a b 
eae ex And‘at the word “Go!” he fired the 
little pistol. ‘ seed ees 

At the crack of the pistol the imaginary horses : : 
the drivers leaning forward in their seats, in ery ety 
style, with strained attention. In the next ten minu eat av 
nip-and-tuck race was run, a race of apparently severa death 
at breakneck speed. The lady passengers held on like setees 
casting looks of terror and apprehension at the absort ee a ee 
who had forgotten their presence! The | drivers c eee enale 
whistled, and yelled at their horses, lashing the Gane aatne 
imaginary whips, leaning forward in the pushing a' ae eae 
real jockey, or standing up, cursing roundly as _ SG 
“broke,” or hurrahing madly as, recovering their gait, 
spurred on! 1” 

And all the time Doe Flint stood still in th 
race track, smiling in sympathy with the audience, 


e middle of the 
and occasionally 
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throwing in an excited “suggestion.” ‘Now, let him have it!” or, 
“Spare the whip there, you!” or ‘‘He’s gainin’ on you, John! Whip 
up!” And all the time the rivals kept looking back, tightening 
the coil of reins about their wrists, and clenching their teeth with 
renewed determination. And all the time the audience was in 
stitches of laughter. Before the race was called off the Old 
Crawford was rocking with hilarity. Suddenly Flint would snap 
his fingers smartly, and cry to the subject, “Right! Right! Come 
out of it!” Coming out of it instantly, the subjects, staring about 
wildly, would realize they were in public on the stage, shake 
themselves, grin foolishly, and sort of melt out of sight. 


Often, during a lull in the experimentation, Flint would pause, 
and look intently at the second balcony then called “the gallery” 
or “nigger heaven,” “I see a man up there who has the toothache,” 
he would remark casually, and instantly a terrific howl of pain 
would be heard, then a man could be heard pounding violently 
down the uncarpeted wooden stairs that led to the gallery, howling 
at every step. Once on the main floor, down the center aisle 
the toothache “subject’’ came tearing, howling with anguish, 
holding his jaw as he bowled along. Sometimes, in excess of 
anguish, he clambered onto the stage from the orchestra pit, 
Flint extending him a helping hand from the very edge of the stage. 


“Oh, my goodness!” Le would whisper. “I think that’s 
wicked!”’ 


“It's only an imaginary toothache,” the boys would say, 
laughing. 


_ “There's nothing imaginary about toothache,” Le would retort, 
with the conviction born of experience. ‘“He’s a bad man! I hope 
he won't throw the toothache at us!” 


In vain did the boys assure her that the man who had been 
so suddenly smitten with the toothache was “a stall” or “a horse.” 
I have forgotten the technical word, but it was a stable term, 
and meant that Dr. Flint had hired the man to pretend to have 
the toothache, and roar, and tear about, and the rest of it. The 
assurance did not reassure Le. 


“Nobody could act that way who hadn’t the toothache,” she 
would say, gazing miserably at Doc Flint. ‘“He’s a bad man! 
If he throws the toothache at me, take me right home!” 


“Once a subject always a subject,” was Dr. Flint’s favorite 
professional aphorism. Direful stories went the rounds about 
Doc Flint being able to control one’s will when he, Flint, was 
hundreds or thousands of miles away. “Once a subject always 
a subject.” And once, they said, he left Wichita without unmes- 
merizing a “subject.” Off he went galavanting, and the subject, 
in the aching bosom of his family, kept right on being mesmerized; 
kept right on doing the stunt that Flint had set him to doing 
when he mesmerized him. It was a painful situation. Very. The 
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subject's family was distracted. At last somebody thought of 
the brilliant expedient of telegraphing Flint for God's sake to 
unmesmerize Mr. So and So! And Flint, from some distant state, 
Illinois, I think, where he was exhibiting, unmesmerized the man 
before you could say Scat! 

The whole excitement may have been a clever bit of adver- 
tising on Flint’s part. I wouldn’t put it past him. He was strong 
on clever advertising stunts. Like Barnum, when it came to the 
public, Flint knew his onions. Thinking of him now, I see that he 
was mentally akin to Phineas Taylor — the famous “p, 7.” —and 
like him in methods and temperament. Each loved fine clothes, 
flamboyant speech, grandiloquent gesture of every sort. Each kept 
himself persistently before the public, stooping to a hoax as easily 
as he stooped to put on his gaiters — and almost as often! Each 
was a showman by nature, “a barker’ of no mean powers, a 
business man of substantial success, a faker whose very success 
endeared him to a public that likes to be bull-dozed. 

For instance, the huge flat rock that lay on the sidewalk, at the 
corner of Main and Douglas, for days and days before Flint was 
ready to use it in a ghastly demonstration of power, his pale-faced 
little assistant being the ‘‘subject.” Wonder would you like to 
hear about that? 


XLI. The Grand Finale 


The Eagle Sunday Magazine, under date of January 18th, 
contained ar article Tabeled “Impossible to Keep From Breaking 
Law in Wichita.” One paragraph of the article caught my zoving 
eye. The paragraph aforesaid, caught by the merest chante hae 
specific and timely interest for me because my thoug ts of 1 
have been much with Dr. Flint and his experiments injmesrner ate 
and hypnotism. The paragraph is sketchy enough: “Hypnotism 
has reached a science in some plates, where it is a medical Selene 
and wonders have been acclaimed for its curative powers. net i 
is against the law to hypnotize in Wichita, or rather was again 
the law a few years ago. Somebody either thought ayn ie 
was indecent or possibly a delegation called at the ary) al a 
declared that someday a subject would be put to sleep 
never awaken.” 


ss i i i ism!” thought. “Now 
A city ordinance against hypnotism! iv t AN 
when was that ordinance passed, and what was the CE Tins 


being passed at all? Dollars to doughnuts it was | 
‘scientific demonstrations’ that incited to the passing i ae 
prohibition! ‘Indecent’ . . . ‘would be put to lee nd = n- 
awaken.’ I conned the words slowly, rememb ey a tome 
noitering my long-ago impressions of Dr. Flint's wor ‘aken.” Yes 
day a subject would be put to sleep and nevel aay NC wrord 
from Dr. Flint’s experiments on the stage of the 
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one could certainly gather that hypnotism might be both indecent 
and dangerous. And the more I think about the matter the firmer 
is my conviction that the suave, the elegant, the humorsome Dr, 
Flint is the foster-father, as it were, of our city ordinance against 
hypnotism. 

Which brings us directly to The Grand Finale of a typical 
Flint entertainment in Wichita. And if in Wichita, then elsewhere, 
I presume. It is my recollection that the demonstration was given 
one night only during, say, a three-or-four-night engagement, and 
that it was always given on the last night of the engagement. 
It was the climax, the masterpiece, looked forward to with eager- 
ness and backward to with horror. I have no doubt it was the main 
cause of Dr. Flint’s subsequent arrest and trial — if he stood trial 
—on the charge of cruelty to his assistant, the pale girl in the 
brilliant boyish togs. 

Flint and the necessary rock arrived in town together. The 
rock, a huge flat one, some eight or nine inches in thickness, 
perhaps, was placed on the sidewalk at the corner of Main and 
Douglas as soon as it arrived. There it remained, a lure and a 
prophecy, until the last day of the Flint engagement. On the 
afternoon of that day the rock was transferred to the stage of 
the Old Crawford, where it occupied a prominent position when 
the curtain rose on the last entertainment. 

When the regular program of “experimentation” was con- 
cluded, Dr. Flint cleared the stage of volunteer ‘‘subjects,” and 
announced that the great and thrilling rock-breaking demonstra- 
tion, known from coast to coast, would now terminate his engage- 
ment in Wichita. He would now, he said, induce in his assistant 
a cataleptic condition, and the rock, which had been, as many of 
his auditors knew, in plain sight for several days at the intersection 
of the two important thoroughfares in Wichita, would be broken 
on the breast of the unconscious young woman. That he could 
be accused of no possible deceit, he would now request several 
reputable citizens to come forward, and in sight of the audience 
examine the rock, and vouch for its validity as a rock. The several 
reputable citizens, chosen with some show and circumstance, came 
to the stage, examined the rock, chipping off bits of its edges, and 
otherwise testing its character as an honest-to-goodness rock. 
After declaring with emphasis that the rock on the stage was 4 
rock beyond any possibility of a doubt, the several reputable 
citizens retired to their seats in the audience. 

Flint then placed two wooden chairs about four feet and 4 
half apart, back to back, in the center of stage, near the footlights. 
His assistant then re-entered from the wings, ready for the 
demonstration. She had put on a white robe, a close-fitting_ bit 
of white drapery that made her look pitiably reed-like —a little 
creature that a puff of wind might blow away and go on about its 
business, unconscious that it has discommoded anybody! Then 
Flint lifted the huge iron hammer that had been placed on the 
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floor beside the stout wooden table, and held it up that all might 
see its formidable dimensions. It had a long, long handle, and the 
sight of it, and the rock, and the waiting girl, pale and acquiescent, 
made the shivers run up and down your spine, little snitchy shivers, 
soft-footed as baby mice in the darkness. 

These preliminaries being completed, without haste and with 
due regard to the laws of suspense and climax, there walked onto 
the stage a blacksmith named Forbes. I am plumy about that feat 
of memory. A blacksmith named Forbes. I never saw him before 
or after that, I never heard of him before or after, but I know the 
man’s name was Forbes and he was a blacksmith. Any provable 
contradiction on this point will well nigh break my heart, for out 
of nothingness flashed that name the other day, and its identifi- 
cation was instant and complete. A good-natured-looking fellow, 
with dark wavy hair, and arm muscles like steel cables. Flint 
called attention to the silken interplay of muscles when Forbes 
rolled up the sleeves of his dark blue shirt. I do not know whether 
Forbes was a volunteer, was hired, selected by a committee of 
reputable citizens, or how he got the job. Only in my memory he 
stands there on the stage, holding the big, big hammer, and looking 
across at Flint expectantly. Then Flint tells him to get on the 
stout wooden table that stands a foot or two back of the two chairs. 

After an eagle-like, appraising glance at every detail of the 
arrangements, Flint turned squarely to the silent girl, so quietly 
awaiting his convenience. He fastened his compelling eyes on her 
face in a concentrated, steady gaze. Then he snapped his fingers 
in her face several times, snaps that stabbed like pistol shots the 
suspended silence. In less than ten seconds the girl's body became 
rigid in her tracks, as it were. Silently two male stage attendants 
upended her, as they would a board, and placed her — or It! — on 
the chair backs, face up, one chair under the neck, the other under 
the ankles. There she —or It! —lay like a huge wooden ruler, 
a level white rigidity that red all suggestion of the human. 

Then four attendants, moving silently and rapidly, lifted the 
rock from its position near the footlights, and placed it squarely 
on top of the white wooden thing supported by the chair backs. 
As they placed it, a woman in the audience screamed — a scream 
that rent the arrested silence like a sudden crimson agony! About 
half the people in the audience jumped violently when the woman 
screamed, as nervous people jump when a door slams. Flint threw 
one daggerlike look in the general direction of the offending 
Woman, and a low sobbing ensued. 


XLII. Exit Doe Flint 


“Now!” cried Flint, with the suddenness of a pistol crack, to 
the blacksmith standing on the table at attention, hammer in 
hand. “Now! Steady! One! Two! Three! Strike!” 
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Using both hands, the blacksmith swung the great hammer 
across, up, down, then across and down on the rock, with an 
abandon of ordered strength. The rock seemed to leap into the 
air, the straight line under it shook, trembled, then all was rigid 
again. Rock and figure had resisted the impact. 

“Again!” boomed Flint, not moving his position. Only his 
eyes seemed alive — live fire. “Steady. One! Two! Three! Strike!” 

The emphasis on the word strike was a cannonball hurtling 
through space. 

Again the blacksmith swung the heavy hammer high in the 
air, then whaled it down on the rock with all his mighty strength, 
a blow that made you catch your breath. Again the rock and the 
supporting figure shook, trembled, regained their rigidity. 

The blacksmith wiped the drops of sweat from his brow and 
neck. Flint’s swift, certain glance swept the length of the prone 
white figure, the rock, the supporting chairs, the man, the table — 
a glance that seemed to penetrate like an X ray. 

“Again,” he shouted. “Steady! One! Two! Three! STRIKE!” 


With all his garnered strength, challenged to the utmost, 
Forbes struck, a resounding, terrific, down-beating blow that fell 
squarely in the center of the great rock. A loud splitting sound — 
and rock splinters fell wide, over the stage and into the orchestra 
pit. The wooden thing on the chair backs showed no sign of 
change; on the floor lay several large sections of the riven rock. 
The audience seemed to rouse and stir sluggishly, as a drugged 
creature might. It seemed to begin to breathe again; a sobbing 
sigh here and there; a long-held breath expelled slowly. . . 

The blacksmith climbed down from the table, handkerchief 
in hand. His face was pale, his eyes narrowed, as if he had much 
ado to control his reaction to the horror. How hard it must have 
been to strike fiercely at that rock with the white rigidity beneath 
it —the rigidity that must resume the human afterward! 


Taking hold of the slender white object on the chair backs, 
Flint uptilted it on the floor in front of him. “Right! Right! 
Right!” he cried, snapping his fingers at each sword-like command, 
his eyes unalterably fixed on the face of the wooden image. Almost 
immediately the image lost its rigidity; the eyelids raised slowly, 
the little hands relaxed and hung limp. The resuscitated creature 
smiled at Flint, turned and bowed to the audience, then walked off 
the stage, just a pale girl in white drapery that seemed to impede 
her footsteps. 

eS cataleptic condition,” Flint called it. I remember that 
white line beneath the rock shaken under the impact of those 
terrific blows as the most ghastly experience of my eyes. 

Tuesday night I attended one of the parties of The Old 
Settlers Club, and at supper Mrs. Bitting, Howard Schroeder and 
I were talking of Doc Flint. Wherever I am, and whatever's doing; 
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sooner or later the old times come ambling forward, and everybody 
gets to do-you-remembering at a great rate. I seem a Perambulat- 
ing Symbol of Old Times and it’s meat and drink to me, this 
authentic recalling of old former Wichita scenes and well-nigh 
forgotten features of the social landscape. Upon my inquiring, 
Mrs. Bitting told me that Flint presented the thrilling rock- 
smashing incident at the close of his engagement, as I had reported; 
that he was a big, handsome man, with distinct stage presence, 
and that, on the whole, she thought my accounts of Flint and his 
professional appearances were fair and representative. Mrs. Bitting 
seemed rather shocked at my expressed wish that Flint died in a 
dirty, noisome jail, but even in the face of her charitable gentleness, 
I stood my ground. I hope he did. But, as Tom Sawyer remarked 
to the New Boy, my wishing so don’t make it so. 


The folks said that Flint called himself a hypnotist, not a 
mesmerist, so in that detail I was wrong. And Mr. Schroeder said 
that the rock Forbes smashed was some five inches in diameter. 
I put it higher than that. Well, I can only say that it looked higher 
than that to me. Mrs. Bitting, too, recalled the horse-racing 
scene, and the balloon stunt, which I had forgotten. The hypnotized 
‘subjects,’ she said, thought they were sailing high in the pas- 
senger basket of a big, big balloon, and the way they leaned over 
the imaginary sides of the basket, and commented on the land- 
scape below, and their diagnosis of their feeling of exhilaration in 
flying through the air was very funny. I wish I remembered 
that. I feel robbed when any old-timer remembers something 
funny that I don’t remember, and ought to remember. 


_ The balloon was at that time as wonderful and spectacular as 
flying was only a few years ago. About this time, you know, 
Andre started for the North Pole in a balloon, and school boys 
were writing essays about balloons, and longing above all things 
to go up in a balloon. And you remember the song the chorus 
of which ran in this wise: Up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon! 
Sailing ‘round the moon, boys, sailing ‘round the moon!” 


_ Anent my observations on Doc Flint, George Morehouse 
writes me from Topeka: “I have another bunch of ‘Yesteryears’ 
to send to Charles, these of the Flint vintage. .. When a member 
of the Kansas State Senate, away back there when Stanley of 
Wichita was Governor, I was one of a committee invited to attend 
one of his seances, as there was a movement for legislation 
against him. 


M “And then, we were all very well acquainted with his sister, 
rs. Montgomery, now of Los Angeles, the widow of a famous 
artist. For years he was known as ‘The Corn Artist’ because he 
Painted so many pictures of farm houses and barns, and especially 
ears of yellow corn in heaps and in rough bushel baskets. Their 
daughter, Victoria, is a California teacher, and at ten years of age 
was the brightest and most capable girl of her age I ever met. All 
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the members of the Flint family were goodlooking and capable, but 
the “Doctor” was, as you depict him, impossible, and a monumental 
humbug of varied vintages and colors, but very entertaining and 
versatile withal.” 

For pronounced contrast, a contrast as definite in lines of 
demarcation as black and white, bitter and sweet, turn we now 
to Sol Smith Russell, an actor who visited Wichita at least three 
times. “Sol Smith” was as modest as Flint was flamboyant; as 
soft-spoken as Flint was stentorian; as gentle in effect as Flint 
was powerful in effect. One was a humorist in the old and original 
sense of the word; in the sense that Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Vicar of Wakefield were humorists, or Don Quixote and Sir John 
Falstaff; the other was a showman; one knew the deeps and 
shallows of the human heart; the other knew the deeps and 
shallows of public or mass psychology; the one healed by the very 
lucidity of his dramatic intuition; the other lacerated by careless 
use of a cruel and occult power. Sol Smith wrought his dramatic 
effects by sincere interpretation of simple sympathy; Doc Flint 
wrought his stage effects by skillful and calculated manipulation 
of professional devices. Sol Smith was a beloved actor; Flint, a 
popular showman; Sol Smith, a man of genius; Flint, a pseudo- 
scientist. So turn we now to Sol Smith Russell, a man whose name 
is written with gratitude in many of our hearts. 


XLII. Sol Smith Russell 


1848-1902, those are the vital statistics of the hero under pres- 
ent consideration. He passed at the height of his popularity, a dis- 
tinguished comedian and a deeply-loved man. ‘The evenness an 
finish of his work,” says a critic, “his peculiar and gentle humor, 
and the truth and delicacy of his pathos won for him lasting 
popularity.” This characterization is so guarded that one feels it 
can be trusted. To write or speak with moderation of that which 
is manifestly valuable is in itself a passport to credence. Like a 
isl Delanced load, moderation carries farther and carries more 
easily. 

He was born in Brunswick, Missouri. Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn were born in Missouri, you remember. And 
Mark Twain. It’s a great state for humorists, that Missouri. After 
serving as a drummer boy in the Union Army, in 1862 he became 
connected with a theatre in Cairo, Illinois. From Cairo members 
of the theatrical company went on barnstorming tours to smal 
towns ‘round about, playing in vacant store rooms and often 
actually in barns. On one such itinerary the company struck 
Jacksonville, Illinois, and went broke. A dry goods merchant of 
the town, W. C. Woodman, lent ‘the Leading Man” ten dollars to 
get his company out of town. The leading man’s name was Russell, 
Sol Smith Russell. He was a tall, thin boy of sixteen or seventeen 
—this was in 1864 or thereabouts —with a long serious face 
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accented by beautiful eyes, dark, steady, melancholy, eyes that 
seemed always to be looking into the depths of sad, sad things. 

The merchant named Woodman, some thirty years Russell’s 
senior, took a strong liking to the energetic young barnstormer, 
and on several occasions advanced small sums of money that the 
Company, stranded here, there, or some place between, might 
move on while moving on was good. In 1871 Sol Smith went to 
New York, and in 1874 he became a member of Daly’s company. 
His first star role was in “Edgewood Folks.” 

In the late winter of 1880 he played ‘Edgewood Folks’ in 
Wichita, in the Turner Opera House. I know it was winter because 
Le and I wore our purple velvet coats trimmed with white swans- 
down, with caps to match. We had to wait, after the play, mother 
and the boys and Lc and I, while father drove Sol Smith to his 
train, or to his hotel, or wherever he went directly after the play. 
One of the most vivid memory pictures of my childhood is this 
waiting group, of which I see myself one as plainly as if I were 
somebody else seeing me. Mother is seated in one of the front- 
row chairs, erect and observant. She wears a black velvet bonnet, 
and there’s white lace at her throat, for her dark cloak is 
unbuttoned. Le and I are standing together, facing her, in our 
pretty purple togs. Clarence and Grant are in the aisle, playing 
ball with mother’s mink muff. An apologetic usher is putting out 
the lights on the side walls, for everybody has left the theater 
but us. We have to wait until father comes back for us. . . 

We had had Sol Smith for dinner that night. He and father 
had talked of Jacksonville, and the barnstorming days. We children 
had been vastly disappointed in this private preview of the great 
actor of whom we had heard so much. He didn’t crack a single 
joke, and he rarely smiled. When mother addressed him, he turned 
his deep, sad eyes upon her, and said, “Yes, dear Madam,” in his 
gentle, melodious voice. He called Le and me “Sissy,” and once, 
when he called Grant “Bubby,” Grant straightened up with the 
offended pride of twelve years. : 

“T was named for General Grant, Mr. Russell,” he said. 
“General Ulysses Simpson Grant. He was from Illinois, and he 
was a soldier.” 

“Yes, Bubby,” said Sol Smith, unimpressed. “It’s a fine name. 
T hope you'll live up to it.” 

‘ We children ate our dinner mechanically, momentarily expect- 
ing some humorous outburst from the famous funny man. Le’s 
great brown eyes never left his face; she looked as if she expected 
the fun in him to break out of him in some sudden overt form, 
like the hives or the measles. We probably expected a subtle 
combination of circus clown and minstrel end man; to find a quiet, 
low-voiced gentleman, in solemn black clothes, like a Methodist 
minister, was almost too great a surprise to be borne with 
equanimity. Why, he wasn’t nearly so funny as Bishop Simpson! 
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Of “Edgewood Folks” I remember nothing save that it was 
exceedingly rural, with many freshly-painted green leaves dangling 
about, and that Sol Smith looked most amazingly young and 
boyish in a linen suit with a white sailor hat. That was in the 
picnic scene, in which he made bashful love to a young lady 
heroine who wore a many-ruffled white muslin dress, and a sailor 
hat perched on a pile of coiled hair. 

“Felix McCusick” was the next play he gave in Wichita, in 
the Old Crawford, probably. Felix was a poor inventor, a sweet- 
hearted, modest, seedy, ambitious forlornity, looking for somebody 
to make a go of his great invention. As a salesman, a financier, 
and an inventor he was, up to date, a 100 per cent failure. But he 
was a gentleman, a gentleman born. Therein lay the pathos and 
the appeal of the characterization. The breakfast scene in the 
play is one of my favorite memory treasures. 


By some hook or crook, Felix gains admittance to the dining 
room of a home of wealth just before breakfast. The daughter of 
the house has seated herself at the table when Felix is shown into 
the room by a servant. With a charming air of hospitality, she 
invites the queer-looking guest to join her at the meal. Felix has 
not tasted food for three days; his pockets are as empty as his 
stomach; his eyes are framed in dark, gaunt circles; his thin hair 
straggles in melancholy rivulets over his pale, expansive brow; 
there is a slight stoop in his thin shoulders, but his dingy Prince 
Albert is buttoned up with meticulous care. He carries a battered 
silk hat, and wears black kid gloves — gloves minus the fore- 
fingers! Invited to breakfast, he fumbles his silk hat, and murmurs, 
“But my dear young lady, having so recently breakfasted . . .” 
She repeats the invitation, and he murmurs again, his eyes turned 
resolutely from the table, “As I say, my dear young lady, having 
so recently breakfasted .. .” 


Words cannot describe the simple dignity with which Felix 
McCusick, in a positive state of exhaustion from hunger, battles 
for his waning pride. The gentle gestures of self-deprecation; the 
pathetic weakness of his voice as it trailed into trembling silence; 
the proud humility of his sad, sad eyes; the brave smile straight 
into the eyes of the young lady who now divines his plight — Oh, 
it broke your listening heart that he wouldn’t accept her invitation 
to breakfast! Three times he refused, in the same unfinished 
trailing sentence, then the young lady just smiled, and led him 
to a chair at the table. 


And there, sitting at a table laden with food the like of which 
he had not seen for many months, Sol Smith didn’t make the 
vulgar stage mistake of having Felix show that he was half- 
starved. As an artist, his intuition of character was too keen for 
that. Felix gravely took off his fore-fingerless gloves, smoothed 
and folded them carefully, and placed them in his silk hat, on the 
floor close to his chair. Then he ate slowly and delicately, not at 
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all a desperately hungry man, almost hopeless of human help, 
seedy, outcast and forlorn, but a gentleman breakfasting with a 
pretty and charming young lady, a gentleman conversing with his 
hostess of the current state of the weather. . . 

Then you wanted to cry harder than ever, for you knew that 
the young lady would make her rich father do something for the 
gallant seedy gentleman. Without an appreciable change in the 
even-toned dramatic action, the climax was passed. Felix would 
never go hungry any more! 


XLIV. “The Poor Relation” 


You see, Sol Smith Russell had many old friends in Wichita, 
friends who had known him, boy and man, in Jacksonville and in 
the vicinity. Robert E. Guthrie, who lived at the corner of Waco 
and Third, having lived in Jacksonville, knew Sol of old, and so 
did Dr. Fabrique. Mrs. Tom Nolley — “Mat” Fabrique of our play 
times —tells me that her father and Sol Smith always had a 
confab when the comedian was in town, and that she herself was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the famous funny man. “I used to 
drive around the streets,” said Mrs. Nolley, looking distantly out 
of the window, “just to see him, if even from a distance. I chased 
him around town as if he had been a brass band! Your father 
would have him out driving, I knew, and I'd hop into the buggy 
and drive about for hours on the chance of meeting them. I’d meet 
them at the corners, corners being my specialty. How grand they 
looked to me, both so dignified and strajght, your father driving 
the white horses we all admired so much. When I’d passed them, 
or they had passed me, I’d whip up again and spin around another 
corner, on the chance of meeting them again!” 

Then Mrs. Nolley, still with thoughtful eyes on the far 
distance, told me that she saw Sol Smith in Chicago, during The 
World’s Fair, in ‘April Showers.” The year, she says, was 1893. 
In the play, Sol, as a poor and threadbare philanthropist, gives 
shelter to some orphaned children. He has only one poor room, a 
second story front, and little for the children to eat, but his heart 
is wide, and they live together catch as catch can. His room is 
above a large bakery, and Sol holds the children out of the window 
that they may “feed” on the odors of the warm bread, in the 
process of baking in the rooms below. Mat said the gravity with 
which Sol assured the hungry children that it was a perfectly good 
way to get nourishment, and held them, suspended, over the warm 
fumes, was past description, funny and pathetic. “You know, 
she said, “he always had a few poor children straggling about him, 
in his plays.” i 

Wish I had seen “April Showers.” In Chicago, during The 
Fair, Grant took me to see Lillian Russell, then in the zenith of 
her superb blonde beauty, ‘‘a sight to make an old man young, 
and a stray beau or two took me to the Trocadero, where Sandow, 
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The Strong Man, was holding two horses on a plank, the weight 
supported by a rubber band held in his mouth, showing the 
strength of his teeth; and a girl in folds and folds of shimmering 
drapery danced The Butterfly Dance, a marvel of interlacing color 
and silken movement, but nobody told me that Sol Smith Russell 
was playing in Chicago! By this time, Grant had fallen in love, and 
was probably already in his thoughts even farther from home 
than Lakeside is from Chicago. 

Dr. Walter Graves, for many years on the Board of Trustees 
of Fairmount College, is from Jacksonville, and he knew Sol Smith 
very well. His voice softened as he told me of his last meeting 
with the comedian, in front of Cash Henderson’s New York Store. 
He says that he took dinner with him — with Sol Smith — at 
Robert Guthrie’s, in 1887, but he cannot recall what Sol was play- 
ing at that time. He says that when Sol was about fourteen he was 
wild to go to war, and enlisted as a drummer boy. In camp the 
drummer boy was silent and aloof. Homesick! He hung about 
doleful and silent, until somebody said, carelessly, “Why don’t you 
go home, boy?” Whereupon, without further ado, the boy cut 
for home and mother. Years later, Sol Smith, rising to distinction, 
learned that on the official war records of his country he was set 
down as a “Deserter.’”’ Shocked and distressed, he hustled to his 
aid his congressman, and some influential friends, and got the 
obnoxious word removed. He was, it was decided, merely a home- 
sick little boy who had cut for home, not meaning anything more 
than that — just going home! 

“He was a great actor, was he not, Doctor?” I asked, noting 
the affection in Dr. Graves’ voice. 


“The greatest I have ever seen,” said the Doctor, quietly. 
“And he was beginning to aspire to Shakespearean roles when he 
died. He was rather timid, you know, and had always wanted to 
play Shakespeare. I have no doubt he would have made a fine 
interpreter of Shakespearean roles suited to his particular type 
of humor.” 

I saw Sol somewhere in “The Taming of the Shrew.” It 
seems to me it was not in Wichita, as nobody to whom I've talked 
has any recollection of the part. I think he played only a scene or 
two, but he looked very slender and aristocratic in the colorful 
Italian costume, and he strammed about the stage with great 
vigor, slashing his whip, and shouting, as The Tamer is supposed 
tovhave done. I never heard of him in any other Shakespearean 
role. 

During the holidays of 1890 he came to Wichita. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guthrie entertained him at dinner, and I was one of the 
guests. I am dead sure of the date because a young man from 
“Drake” came down to see me that vacation, and he called for 
me, at Guthrie's, and he and Mont and Lc and I went to the play. 
At dinner I got the same impression as I had at Lakeside, eleven 
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years before: a tall, silent, serious man, with wistful dark eyes, a 
slow manner of speech, and of gracious deliberation. 

I think the play was ‘“‘The Poor Relation.” Edward Vail tells 
me that a curtain-raiser, “The Bachelor’s Dream” preceded the 
play, ‘““The Poor Relation.” The only characters on the stage were 
The Bachelor and his butler, an old grey-haired serving man. 
There was a long dining table richly spread for dinner. Behind 
the Bachelor stood the servant, grave and ready to serve. But 
there were no guests. The lonely old man sat at the head of the 
table, and only in his thoughts were guests assembled at his 
dinner-party. In his imagination there were seated the beautiful, 
gracious, merry girls he had known in his youth and young man- 
hood. The “play’’ was his description—hold on! Maybe Mr. 
Vail said it was all in pantomime. I think he did. But you could 
see the guests quite plainly, the girls of his youth whom the old 
man had known and loved in his youth. Remembering Sol Smith’s 
exquisitely modulated voice, his speaking gestures, and his gracious 
simple manner, I know how lovely that “Dream” play must 
have been. 

A scene from “The Poor Relation,” however, is in my memory. 
Into a poorly-furnished room, the sole domicile of the Poor 
Relation, straggles a ragged boy of seven or eight, holding his 
much-too-large pantaloons up with one small and dirty hand. 
Sol, writing at a rickety table, looks around, and gives the sadly- 
grinning urchin the once-over. “Button off your pants?” he 
inquires, rising, ‘Well, we all have our troubles!” Without further 
comment, he lifts the boy and places him in an old barrel; he then 
extracts the pants from the boy, and later from the barrel, seats 
himself in a hopeless-looking rocking chair, and mends the pants, 
the boy looking on silently from the protecting barrel. Sol sews 
on a button, then patches a huge hole in the seat of the ragged 
pants, singing softly, as he does so, for the marooned urchin’s 
amusement: “A great big man with a tall, tall hat, and a man with 
a long, long, long cane, And a little bit of duck that went ‘Quack! 
Quack!’ And I wouldn’t be a duck, would you?” 

_. The gravity of the whole performance; the self-absorption 
with which Sol applied himself to the task before him; the silent 
anxiety with which the boy watched him from the old barrel; 
the difficulty Sol had threading his needle, and the knots on the 
thread, with the interrupted song . . . and all the time the cheerful, 
melancholy singing, in an off key —dear, dear Sol Smith, I hope 
you are still the comfort of all the sad little boys in the neighbor- 
hood, if there are sad little boys in The Land of Our Final Dreams! 


XLV. Visiting Girls 


I’ve been thinking about Sandow, the Strong Man, of whom 
I wrote some time ago. I’ve been wondering if I reported correctly 
his horse-balancing stunt that I saw in Chicago, in 1894. He was 
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a freak, and it was a freak-stunt, of course. Freaks are the 
wonderment of childhood; adults may safely dispense with them. 
I wish I hadn’t mentioned Sandow, but having mentioned him, 
I must make a stab, as Grant would say, at reporting him cor- 
rectly. Even a freak has rights that polite society is bound 
to respect. 

Sandow supported the weight of two horses. Righto! They 
were small-sized horses; beautifully manicured, with bright ribbons 
plaited in their flowing manes and tails. They stood at either end 
of a stout plank, facing each other gravely. Righto! I said that 
Sandow held the plank by means of a strong rubber or leather 
support clenched between his teeth. On further cogitation, I am 
not sure about this. I see the horses, and the plank, and the 
combination is balancing — but Sandow’s figure I do not see. He 
was known as The Man of Iron Jaw, and I remember he held a 
chair back between his teeth, and a full-sized man sat in the chair, 
his arms folded, with that serene and candid air of the exhibitionist 
so common in side-shows, movie thrillers and beauty parlors. I 
think now —a think subject to change without notice — that the 
plank on which the manicured horses stood was supported by 
Sandow’s bent back. But support two horses he certainly did — 
and then bowed, and walked off the stage, shining with sweat and 
grinning with triumph! 

Not that I admired the stunt. The welling crimson muscles of 
his chest, and back, and column-like neck made one feel rather 
sick, observing from the audience the futile display. All I am 
trying to say is that I made a miscue about Sandow. If you know 
an honester historian than I, name him! I'll resign in favor of 
any man more cautious with facts than I am — when I have time! 

Now turn we from professional exhibition and drama to 
private social exhibition and drama, The Visiting Girl as she was 
in the Nineties, in Wichita, and no doubt, in a hundred western 
towns and mid-western towns of the time. For the West was still 
An Adventure. East of the Mississippi people still thought Indians 
and cowboys and buffalo roamed the streets of western cities, 
hourly menaced by outlaws, cyclones, and two-gun sheriffs! In 
spite of this daily peril, The Visiting Girl abounded in Wichita in 
the Nineties. She came often, and she stayed long. Very often 
she responded to an encore. Every winter brought a fresh crop 
of “fair Eastern guests sojourning in our beautiful little city,” as 
the Mirror had it. These fair guests complicated the social situa- 
tion, rendering the tenure of The Home Product precarious in the 
extreme. As a matter of town loyalty, our town boys made sure 
that Miss Eastern sat out no dances, missed no parties, lacked no 
roses. It didn’t matter who else lost out; Miss Eastern did not. 
It was an unwritten law. 

Usually they came from the East, The Visiting Girls, with all 
the new clothes they could buy, beg or borrow; they affected 
pretty airs of sophistication; they tacitly assumed a high degree of 
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wildness and wooliness in Kansas, and Oh’d and Ah’d with infantile 
surprise at any marks of effete civilization they found “way out 
here, you know!” Unconsciously they patronized The Home Girls, 
and explained at length many minute —and imaginary! — dif- 
ferences between the East and the West, drawing innocent parallels 
always to the detriment of the West. 

One day, at a luncheon that Elvie Walker gave, a Visiting 
Girl made a bad break. That is, she pulled an awful bone. The 
card tables were set in their proper places, and the luncheon was 
served on the tables preparatory to an afternoon of Progressive 
Whist. In due course and in proper time, individual finger bowls 
were placed before the guests. The Visiting Girl had been in 
Wichita only two days, so had not time to have any of her Eastern 
presuppositions challenged. 

She looked at the finger bowl before her in undisguised aston- 
ishment. Then, as if to credit her eyesight, she looked at the other 
three squat little bowls of colored “cracked” glass, each with a 
beautiful rose geranium leaf floating on the clear water. 

“Finger bowls in Kansas!” she cried, then broke into silvery 
laughter. “What will my folks think when I write them this?” 

Everybody in the room heard the exclamation; heard the 
silvery laughter, and the inane inquiry as to the probable attitude 
of her folks in case of such a revelation. For the fraction of a 
second there was stunned silence. Then a brave Home Girl saved 
us; saved the situation to our local honor, and our reputation 
for courtesy. ; 

“Evie!” she cried. ‘“Elvie, may I have my geranium leaf? 
I’m going to put it in my hair. My mother wore a wreath of 
geranium leaves in her hair at her first party!” 

Then, suddenly, every laughing girl was fishing for the geran- 
ium leaf in her finger bowl, and fastening it in the folds of her 
hair. The little flurry pepe action relieved our nerves, 
and The Visiting Girl neVer knew that for one dreadful moment 
she stood on the quaking edge of a living crater! 

The Home Girl was “Babe” Woodman — my sister Le. And 
wasn’t I proud of her, proud of the way she had mastered her 
vaulting anger, her intense home-loyalty, and tucked the geranium 
leaf in the coils of her dark hair as if nothing in the world mattered 
but the becoming placement of that dainty fleck of green! 

_ One night Bruce Priddy and Grant guyed one of these Eastern 
imposters to the Queen’s taste, though I do not claim it was to 
the Queen’s good taste. , 

“Oh, but you know I’ve hardly recovered from my _ surprise 
yet!” gurgled a Visiting Girl, at a party given by Sarah Chapman. 
“Just fancy! Hothouse roses! My escort sent me hothouse roses! 
Our here, in Kansas! I must write to my mother this very night 
Het I went to a party carrying hothouse roses! In Kansas! Just 
ancy!”” 
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“T’d like to choke her!” whispered May Young to me, fiercely. 
We sat at the table next to the one graced by The Visiting Girl. 

“Speaking of Kansas, did you ever ride a buffalo, Miss Blank?” 
asked Bruce with an air of great deference. 

May winked at me. Bruce’s dulcet tone was satisfactory. 
Our imperilled culture would be vindicated! 

“Ride a buffalo?” cried The Visiting Girl, dimpling. “Now 
fancy that! I didn’t know they were ever domesticated in Kansas!” 

Bruce was stacking cards with idle thoughtful precision, for 
with one common accord the game was suspended. Local pride was 
alert to see justice done. 

“Oh yes indeed,” said Bruce, “but of course it was much 
later than they were domesticated in the East. We always hunted 
jackrabbits with buffalo. You remember that hunt in Kingman 
County, Grant?” 

Grant remembered the hunt very well, and added a picturesque 
detail or two in the casual manner of an old plainsman. Then 
Bruce related at some length the “experience.” He said they used 
rope halters on the buffaloes; they wouldn’t stand for bits and 
bridles. And no saddles. What details Bruce couldn't remember 
Grant could, and together they chased jackrabbits, with whoop 
and hurrah, about Kingman County, for fifteen minutes or so; 
chased ’em to the wild confusion of Indians and prairie dogs and 
coyotes and all primitive prairie folk! It was a matchless screed, 
and we listened with grave interest “while fearsomely they lied,” 
those loyal boys! And every so often The Visiting Girl would 
exclaim, with dimpling astonishment, “Just fancy!” 


XLVI. Other Fair Guests 


After all The Visiting Girl was not always obnoxiously 
Eastern; she was not always addicted to parallelisms that shocked 
our vanity, and rendered reprisals necessary. Quite frequently she 
was frank and charming, with no pretentions of being other than 
she was—a sojourner in a strange land, and by that sign liable 
to the surprises and jolts that give rise to hasty revaluations. If 
she were open-minded she returned to her home in a missionary 
spirit; returned to spread the good tidings that East is West and 
West is East, and the apparent difference between them was fast 
becoming a geographical one only. If she were close-minded it 
didn’t matter how she returned home. The closed mind, in man or 
maid, added no more impetus to the ongoing of things mundane 
in the Eighteen Nineties than it does in the Nineteen Thirties. 

An instance of pleasing variety in our Fair Guest situation 
was “The Enameled Girl.” What her name was; in what home she 
visited; how long she stayed; how effective her personality was; 
what boys were hopelessly smitten with her charms — all useful 
historical data about her elude my memory. But I have a firm grip 
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on the outstanding gossip about her. Mrs. Grundy, then as now a 
shameless old woman given to the use of personal details, said that 
the young woman’s face and neck and throat down to “the party 
line” were enameled; were evenly coated with a warranted-to-wash, 
guaranteed-to-wear varnish of beautiful red and white, artistically 
distributed after Nature’s most cunning pattern. She had, in brief, 
a suspiciously exquisite and changeless complexion, and it was, they 
said, guaranteed to last twenty years —if she lived long enough 


Ree, Mother, Lc, 1897 


to test the guarantee. For the rest, I remember her as an average- 
looking girl, a comfortably plump blonde, healthy enough, and 
poised enough, and intelligent enough to get by in any ordinary 
social intercourse. ; 

The fun we had — That Gang at Lakeside — speculating on 
the actual tenure of this artificial complexion; as to its chemical 
content, and the process of its first or original application; whether 
it hurt all the time, or was, as somebody said, “just a soothing 
generality”; if she ever washed her face and neck, and if so, with 
what; the probable enjoyment to be had in kissing on lips or 
cheeks; the danger she ran when she smiled; the impossibility of 
her weeping wet tears, or sighing real sighs; the condition of her 
skin after the twenty-year guarantee was as a tale that is told, 
and the enamel cracked, or peeled off, or rolled up, or melted under 
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a flatiron, or whatever it did when it was worn plumb out! Truly 
we spent many delightful odds and ends of time speculating on 
The Enameled Girl, and the possible effect of her innovation on 
her matrimonial chances, if any. 


One of the boys, possibly from Missouri, persistently skeptical 
as to the enamel, often threatened to bite her neck, and see if it — 
the enamel — cracked between his teeth. “I won't believe until 
I hear the stuff crack,” he would declare, looking very determined. 
He said that it was the only possible authentic test, and he’d make 
the test or go to jail! It was somebody's duty; in the name of 
Science, something should be known about that enamel. It was, or 
it wasn’t, and by Honkey, he would find out! Dale Snively rather 
advised against any such test, since the enamel might be poison. 
Better be uncertain and alive, than certain and dead, he thought; 
and further, unless he, the would-be investigator, intended matri- 
mony, what the ’ell did it matter? Finally the boys persuaded the 
skeptic that unless he took what they described as “a big, juicy 
bite’ nothing would be proved, anyway. And so far as Science 
was concerned, there was The Nebular Hypothesis that had never 
been proved. Let the scientists shinny on their own side! 


I remember having but two closeups of The Enameled Girl. 
Bruce Priddy and I were making a party call somewhere one 
night, and she was there, wherever it was, also making a courtesy 
call. She and her escort came in after we got there. I thought her 
pose, on the sofa, as artificial as her reputed complexion, and 
Bruce must have received the same impression, because as we 
were going home, he said, quite seriously, “Is her backbone 
enameled, too, do you suppose?” 


She attended a picnic, down Haysville way, on which occasion 
I was among those perspiringly present. It was an all-day picnic, 
and the heat was ovenlike. Kansas August, you know. Enough 
said. By three o'clock in the afternoon the rest of the girls were 
worn ragged, but The Enameled Girl was fresh and cheerful; 
immaculate and tidy and serene as a Calendar Girl freshly come 
to wish one “A Happy New Year!” After that we knew she was 
enameled, and we didn’t have to bite her to find out. We all felt 
as May Young did, when she said, apropos of some expressed doubt 
in the “case,” “Enameled? Good Lord, she’s petrified, that girl!” 


The Visiting Girl I remember with most affection and personal 
pleasure was, I think, from the West. California, it seems to me. 
She was a cousin of the Hiram Lewises — of George and Fannie 
and Fritz—and her name was Strong. She was talented, and 
intelligent, and frank, and humorous; the sort of a girl I made a 
bee-line for every time! One day, when Lc and I, out in the 
dogeart to invite folks to a lawn party at Lakeside, called at the 
Lewis home, we saw her coming across the street, carrying a big 
tin bucket of water. Lc pulled up, and we waited for her to reach 
the sidewalk. 
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“Hello!” she cried, smiling and waving her free arm. “Every 
man his own barber! This is soft water to wash my hair!” 

“Isn’t she dear?” said Le, softly. “I do like that girl!” 

And I did, too, so very attractive she looked, standing by the 
cart, in the late summer sunlight, her bright blonde hair tossing 
in the wind, her capable-looking brown arms bared to the elbow. 
She could cook, and sew, and paint; be sensible or silly, as the 
occasion demanded; just a breezy Western girl, ready, like Fighting 
Bob Evans, for a fight or a frolic; facing life frankly, not afraid, 
not anxious, but immensely curious. No pretense about her; no 
airs, interested in ‘‘shoes and ships and sealing wax, and cabbages 
and kings’”’ or what have you. 

At a dinner party that Mrs. Lewis gave for her, we were 
served the game that George and some friends had brought home 
from a two-day hunt; quail on toast and turkey, but whether wild 
or tame I'll never tell you. Miss Strong had painted the place 
cards, high-colored little cartoons with a “sentiment’’ thereon. 
I kept my card and Grant’s for many years; they may have 
survived my wide wandering even to this day. My card bore the 
sentiment: ‘‘Guests will not fee the waiters,” and Grant's: “Guests 
making way with the silver will be disappointed to find it plated.” 

Le and I called that day to invite Miss Strong and Fannie to 
a lawn party that I had it in my bonnet to give for them. I gave 
the party, but it must have been planned in “the ’tater side of 
my head.” It was a fluke. I am too absent-minded for social life. 
Ask Sarah Chapman if I am not. I forget appointments, then, 
at top speed, ball things up making amends after I remember 
that I forgot. About that fluke, anon, as they say in Shakespeare. 


XLVII. ‘Wild Parties” 


Now don’t mistake about the lawn party that Le and I 
gave for Miss Strong. If was not a fluke as a party —a mere 
party; it was a fluke as a party for Miss Strong — because she 
wasn’t there! And Fannie Lewis, her hostess, wasn’t there! And 
they weren’t there because they had a previous engagement, as 
they had informed us in due season. “Due season,” in this case 
being at the very inception of the enterprise. Now the explanation 
of this curious thusness makes me look like twelve and a half 
ene ne surviving item of the last hour of a ten-day bargain 
sale! 

As I was saying, one morning Le and I, in the dogcart, called 
at the Lewis home to invite Fannie and her house guest, Miss 
Strong, to a party to be given at Lakeside in Miss Strong's honor. 
Miss Strong, whom we sighted across the street when we drove 
up, came across, set down the bucket of soft water she was 
carrying, and stood by the cart, bareheaded in the sunshine, talking 
with us, and pretty soon Fannie came out of the house and joined 
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us. When the subject could be gracefully broached, I explained 
our desire to entertain for Miss Strong, and stated the day and 
hour of the proposed party. The young ladies thanked us, but 
said they had an engagement for that evening; they were sorry; 
nothing could give them more pleasure than a moonlight party at 
Lakeside, but they had accepted another invitation for that night. 

“Tm awfully sorry!” I said. “Awfully” was a mighty stylish 
word in the Nineties. My diction used to be more stylish than it 
is now. 

Le murmured that she was sorry, too, venturing a compli- 
mentary reference to the popularity of the young ladies — Lc and 
Grant were always very polite—and after some further talk on 
other matters we drove on. 

Then we went around town inviting folks to the party for 
Miss Strong. Every once in a while we'd strike some invitee who 
couldn’t come to our party — Miss Strong’s party — because he 
or she was engaged for the other party on that night, wherever 
it was. Then we would say we were awfully sorry, and drive on, 
and invite the next person on the list. I held the list, and took 
the initiative in the matter of invitations, Le acting chiefly in the 
capacity of driver. As the cart and horse were hers, I was a sort 
of guest. She drove me constantly about town on missions con- 
nected with Welles Circle work or with ‘‘Old Central,” but always 
with the tacit understanding that she and Billee, her beloved pony, 
were head and front of the expedition. As passenger my rights and 
privileges were inferior. 

At dinner the next evening, as we were telling Grant about 
the lawn party we were going to give Miss Strong, a great light 
smashed in on Le. “Han,” she cried, her eyes popping at me, 
“Han, we forgot that Miss Strong and Fannie can’t come!” We 
stared at each other in amazement. How endlessly stupid of us! 
Miss Strong not at the party! Horrors! Grant, sizing up our con- 
fusion with growing grins, demanded to know what Lc meant. 
Then we explained, lamely enough, that Miss Strong and Fannie 
had an engagement for the evening designated, but that we had 
gone ahead and invited folks anyway . . . we didn’t think, at 
the time... 

I never saw Grant laugh as he did when our explanation was 
fully before him. He snickered disgracefully, gazing at us with 
dancing-eyed wonder that any two people could be so entirely 
stupid! Le finally flared up and told him things, but I sat depressed 
and silent. I was seeing myself as others would see me. As The 
Absent-Minded Professor, I had fairly outdone myself. 

“The party for Miss Strong,” though rather small and select, 
was a success, for the moon was loyal, alone in a cloudless firma- 
ment, and there was soft wind from the south to stir the surface 
of the river into ripply waves, waves tipped with sparkling moon- 
light. About eleven o'clock, some of the boys, Huse Taylor, Ben 
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Parmerly, and Rob Rogers among them, came down from the 
other party, wherever it was, to “the party for Miss Strong,” 
and we danced a Virginia Reel on the broad south lawn, where no 
trees or shrubbery marred movement or moonlight — danced to 
the rhythmic clapping of many hands! 

By midnight the guests had gone, and Grant, devouring party 
sandwiches in the kitchen, was alternately stirring lemonade with 
a fork, and snickering about Miss Strong’s probable enjoyment 
of her party — an historical allusion that Le and I, silently collect- 
ing silver from many scattered trays, ignored to the best of 
our ability. 

As I remember social festivities of the Nineties, they rarely 
lasted later than midnight. The most important and largest func- 
tions were slated to begin between eight and half-past eight in the 
evening, and shortly after midnight you were at home, skinning 
off your party togs, dog-tired, with the miscellaneous reflections 
that generally follow a spree of supposedly unalloyed social pleas- 
ure. Your escort had sent you hothouse flowers, and called for 
you, at eight, in a hack, like as not. As the hack habit was not 
universal, you had “a party bag” for use in case you walked or 
rode in the street car. In this bag you carried your fan, your 
laced handkerchief, evening slippers, and, mayhap, an innocent 
circle of chamois, lace-edged, your “powder rag.” For compacts 
were not yet, nor beauty parlors; American women and girls did 
not then spend over a million dollars a year in cosmetics. Rouge 
was left to women of doubtful social caste, and “damn,” as a 
society word, was used only in the extremest emergency of 
emotional stress. Two ‘“‘damns” a year was extravagance. “The 
party bag” was made of bright velvet or silk, drawn together at 
the top with a deep heading or gathered frill, and it had long 
streaming ribbon ends that fluttered pleasantly against your party 
gown, adding bits of wayward and brilliant color. Le’s party bag 
was made of olive green velwet. I don’t remember that I had one. 
She cared deeply for pretty things; I cared — but usually I forgot. 

As for the hothouse flowers, mostly they were roses. They 
were delivered in the course of the afternoon of the party by a 
uniformed A.D.T. boy. “American Delivery and Transfer”; I think 
that’s the reading of the letters. The A.D.T. boy was a Social 
Institution. Swallow-tail society could not have carried on without 
him for twenty-four hours. He wore a lettered cap, tilted to one 
side of his head, rode a bicycle, and whistled with tremendous 
energy, spinning around town on errands of business and love and 
compliments, though he rode like a son of Satan himself! He 
brought you Christmas gifts, Valentine flowers, invitations to this 
party or that, notes attempting to heal diplomatic breaches, or 
marked books and magazines, delivering the same at your front 
door with a thrilling air of consequence and haste. I can see an 
A.D.T. boy now, leaning forward until he is almost doubled up, 
racing across Walnut street, swinging off his wheel at the gate, 
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and dashing up to the door as if nothing less than your immediate 
imprisonment in the Tower of London were the import of his 
mission! 

From our library windows, from the parlor bay window, and 
from either of the porches, Le and I could see an A.D.T. boy turn 
west from Main street into Walnut street and watch his freebooter 
progress to our gate. Once sighted, we knew he was coming to 
our house, for there was no other house on Waco for half a block 
to the south and more than a block to the north. Though we 
saw him coming, and were eager and foolish enough, Heaven 
knows, about the pleasure his Mercury-like excursion heralded, 
we laid low until he rang the bell — such a furious ringing! That 
registered the proper indifference upon our part. 

Sometimes Le would sing out, “A.D.T. comin’! Bet it’s for 
you!” and I’d step to the nearest window commanding a view of 
Walnut street that I might assure myself it was not a joke—Le 
not being above a joke as cruel as that! If the A.D.T. were used 
to bringing many communications from one and the same Beau, 
he would grin reassuringly when you opened the door, as who 
would say, “All right so far! Hold steady!” They had a shrewd 
suppositional knowledge of most ‘‘cases” in town, those cyclonic 
boys, and they had their preferences and loyalties. There's a 
dear story of the service one of them rendered a desperately-in- 
love swain, a certain blizzard day, but I am not telling all I know. 
I wasn’t the girl involved. It was a close friend of mine; that's 
the way I came to know about that precious A.D.T., and his 
prompt, availing sympathy. 


XLVI. Illuminations 


The same summer that the Woodman girls entertained for 
Miss Mary Strong, of California, as related in the last chapter 
of these authentic chronicles, Harriet Johnston gave a lawn supper 
at her home on North Emporia Avenue. Or was it on 
Thirteenth? Lawn parties were all the go. Sometimes the hostess 
would have a dancing pavilion or platform erected on the lawn, 
and refreshments would be served on the lantern-lighted porch. 
Hammocks would be suspended in the shadows of the porch, and 
love-making and “sparking,” as distinguished from sincere attempts 
to make the beloved see the true conditions of one’s affections — 
or afflictions! — would go forward in those outlying districts of 
semiseclusion, or under the shadows of the trees where the moon's 
curious glances could not penetrate. The only drawback to spark- 
ing on the lawn, however sympathetic the shadows, was the lineup 
of small boys on the front fence. Attracted by the lights and the 
music, “the sound of revelry by night,” they would collect from 
the neighborhood, perch on the fence, and giggle and whisper, 
pretending they could see a lot! They couldn’t see anything, the 
impudent little imps! 
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At Harriet’s party supper was served on foursome tables, as 
it were; tables spread on the lawn, and, among other things we 
had to eat, were tiny Parker House rolls and stuffed raw tomatoes 
on lettuce. I had not seen that sort of salad before, and was much 
impressed with its beauty and gastronomic goodness. We girls 
looked at each other with lifted brows, and made demure mental 
notes of the way the Johnstons did things. Mrs. Johnston, Harriet 
and her sister, Mrs. David Walker, were delightful hostesses. As 
I see the matter now it was this winsome hospitality that impressed 
us, and we thought it was the new way to prepare handsome 
tomatoes for salad! 

The festal scene was lighted by Japanese lanterns, those 
brilliantly-colored, ribbed, collapsible paper affairs, so amiable 
in appearance, so downright devilish in disposition. Everybody 
strung Japanese lanterns around outside for summer entertain- 
ments. They were the latest thing in lawn decorations. Every 
Y.P.S.C.E., every social club, every popular hostess had a stock 
of privately-owned Japanese lanterns. At lawn parties, ice cream 
socials, church socials and porch parties the Japanese lantern was 
the last word. At Mat Fabrique Nolley’s wedding reception extra 
large lanterns were hung from the roof of the porch, and lined 
the walk from the house to the street, adding what the Hagle 
probably called “a further brilliant effect to a brilliant scene.” 
I say “probably,” because that is the sort of thing the Hagle said. 
Always gallant and literary, the old Marsh Murdock Eagle. 


Now, if there is an illuminating device more temperamental 
than one Japanese lantern it is a string of Japanese lanterns keyed 
to the proper degree of nervousness by a high wind, and by the 
consciousness that they are actually being depended upon for 
light. The hostess who used such lanterns did not have to arrange 
for any formal entertainment for her guests; the lanterns could 
be trusted to keep almost any number of able-bodied people alert 
and interested. The constant anxiety as to whether they would 
blow out, or not; whether’they would burn up, or not; the candle- 
drippings as the lanterns swayed sidewise in the wind; the replen- 
ishing of candles—all these possibilities made the Japanese 
lantern a snare and a dangerous delight. 

And consider their preparation for service! The hostess, 
assisted by some male member of her family, or by a neighbor 
woman, stretches a stout string taut from tree to tree, or from 
a tree to the corner of the house, or to the clothesline pole, dolled 
up for the occasion, then ties Japanese lanterns, at equal distances, 
to the taut string; gets ready a sufficient number of tallow candles, 
then —is called away before the candles are placed in their 
respective sockets in the swinging lanterns. The lanterns are left 
moored in the breeze, waiting, like pirate ships, the opportune 
time for secret offensive action. 

Let us assume that darkness has fallen, and the first few 
guests have arrived, and are standing about with that furtive, 
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I-wonder-why-I-came look of the first arrivals at a party, the world 
over. The hostess has greeted the first comers, and is now looking 
around with the anxious, last-minute inspection common to host- 
esses and field commanders. Suddenly she sees the lanterns. She 
has forgotten to put the candles in them! 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Thingumbob,” she trills to the male guest 
who looks the most out of place and most unhappy. “Oh, my 
dear Mr. Thingumbob, will you please attend to the lanterns for 
me? I’ve been so busy someway it just hasn’t been done! It’s easy, 
you know. Just slip the candles in the sockets — oh, isn’t it a 
mercy that I remembered in time! Wait a minute, till I get them!” 

Mr. Thingumbob waits, thinking hopeless things about his 
careful evening toilette, but anxious to please. 

The hostess finds the candles — under a pile of soiled table 
linen on a chair on the back porch — and a rickety kitchen chair 
for Mr. Thingumbob to stand on. Seeing her coming, thus laden, 
from around the house, Mr. Thingumbob springs forward to 
assist her. 

“Ah, thank you, Mr. Thingumbob!” she cries, yielding the 
rickety chair, but clinging to the bundle of slippery candles, 
“you're a practical sort of man, aren’t you? We need more such 
men, I will say that!” 

When he has mounted the rickety chair, she hands him a 
dozen candles, looking around as she does so, attracted by some 
unusual pother in the back yard. Handed the candles thus 
carelessly, he drops three of them, and the early guests, bored 
on the sidelines, dart forward and pick up the candles, tendering 
them to Mr. Thingumbob with smiles of open encouragement and 
secret self-congratulation. He takes them, and claws wildly in 
the darkness above him for the lantern he saw clearly from the 
ground before he mounted the rickety chair. 

His hostess stands on the ground, offering advice, encourage- 
ment and more candles. Mr. Thingumbob is holding the slippery 
candles in one hand, and groping feverishly with the other in the 
darkness above his head. The hostess is all pretty anxiety about 
him, and sincere concern about the candles. 

“Oh, do be careful, dear Mr. Thingumbob! I should have had 
George do it! The candles don’t stay in very well; the sockets 
are not big enough. You'll have to poke them down hard — the 
candles, I mean. Can’t you find the lantern? It’s right over your 
head! I should have had George do it!... There, you caught it, 
didn’t you? Press the candles down firmly; they mustn't wobble. 
I've said a hundred times I wish the man who makes Japanese 
lanterns would make the sockets big enough to hold decent candles. 
I wonder where they get their idea of the size of a candle? Now, 
here’s a match. Never mind, never mind! Let it go! Here's 
another! We may as well light them all, you know; people are 
beginning to come. . .” 3 
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One lantern being successfully illuminated, Mr. Thingumbob 
cautiously climbs down, lugs the rickety chair to another point, a 
few feet distant, and places it directly under a swaying lantern, 
dimly seen in the darkness above his head. 

“That’s fine, but oh, be careful about the string!’ cries the 
hostess, following him to the new field of endeavor. ‘Don’t break 
it, for pity sakes! Here’s a match. . . . Oh, you haven't found the 
lantern yet! It’s over to the right—vno, farther to the north! 
There, you almost had it! . . . If the long string catches fire they'll 
all come down, you know. How that chair tips! Wait, I'll get a 
board to put under it; the ground’s so soft. . . . That lantern’s tied 
on crooked. Could you straighten it, do you suppose? I didn’t make 
the knots so very tight. Never mind, don’t try! But it is crooked. 
It looks horrid. That’s one thing I must say I do have; a straight 
eye. Never mind, never mind! I'll get the board . . .” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Thingumbob, perspiring and dotted 
with candle grease, stiffly descends from the rickety chair, to face 
a brave circle of interested guests, for they are now arriving in 
platoons. Silently he lugs the chair into the nether darkness behind 
the house. His hostess is nowhere in sight. A string of swaying 
lighted lanterns now stretches athwart the upper darkness, an 
effect much admired and commented upon by rapidly-arriving 
guests. Mr. Thingumbob cranes his neck gently, to see if it still 
works. He would like to wash his hands, but gives them a dry 
polish, and digs some candle grease off his coat, meanwhile ex- 
changing pleasantries about the nature of Japanese lanterns with 
cool immaculate male guests who think their sense of humor is a 
social asset. 


XLIX. Visiting Men 


Out-of-Town Men, omepsiting Men, speaking in a White Kid 
Glove sense, were comparatively rare in Wichita in the Nineties. 
Unless they came with a definite Fair Objective, and laid systematic 
seige to the Fair One’s heart, a business errand, brief and preoccu- 
pied, explained their presence. Several out-of-town men, however, 
carried off matrimonial prizes from Wichita. And when I say prizes 
I mean prizes; I am not ‘“‘speaking in a figger,” as The Wrong Rev- 
erend Mr. Blank, of Old Central, used to say. Sarah Chapman, 
Bessie Ryder, Harriet Johnston, Mattie Fabrique, and “Babe” 
Woodman were among the matrimonial prizes I have in mind, so 
you see I spoke truly. 

John Thompson Manier, a native of Mississippi, a college man 
and trained for the law, later a Special Pension Examiner, was 
located here about a year and a half in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duty. His father was a minister of the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ, and learning that I was a pillar in the local 
church of that denomination, Mr. Manier wrote me asking that he 
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might call in behalf of his father, who had written him for infor- 
mation about the Christian Church in Wichita. 

I remember well the night Jack Manier called for the first time 
at Lakeside. He was tall, blond, and, like the late Richard Corey, 
“imperially slim’; he had beautiful, slender hands and feet, the 
sign of aristocratic birth, they say; the languid air of the South- 
ron, and was widely read. Being recently from Washington, D. C., 
he was of special interest to me, for Le and I had often visited in 
Washington, the guests of my aunt, Mrs. Hannah Rea, who lived 
there — at 1714 Q Street, Northwest. How Lec and I thrilled at 
the very thought of that street number! It meant all that is foreign 
and romantic to us. 

We were getting on famously, Mr. Manier and I, talking about 
the Church of the Disciples of Christ, of Washington, and of cur- 
rent. fiction — “Trilby” and “The Prisoner of Zenda” were best 
sellers then — when I heard Le come home from somewhere. I 
called to her to come in. She had refused to stay home and meet 
the Out-of-Town Man because she rather dreaded church talk, a 
distaste probably inculcated by my head-on religious attack. That 
was the general effect my religious devotion had on my family. 
Not an unusual effect on families subjected to the same influence, 
I have since observed. 

Well, I called Le, hearing her in the sittingroom, and she came 
into the parlor as she was, wearing her hat, and carrying her long 
gloves. They were tan kid gloves, and I can see them distinctly 
now, dangling limply against the skirt of her rose-colored dress as 
she advanced toward us. Her hat was big, and black, and plumy, 
and the drooping brim threw into alluring shadow her glorious 
eyes. My heart swelled with pride at the sight of her beauty and 
grace. I presented Mr. Manier—and thereafter my cake was 
dough! Mutually attracted on the instant, the attraction soon rip- 
ened into love, and on December 3, 1896, Le left Lakeside unto 
mother and me desolate. Mr. and Mrs. John Thompson Manier 
went to housekeeping in a cottage on Topeka avenue, opposite Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Gordon, their close friends. Some six months later 
they went to Jacksonville, Florida, to live. Le died in that city in 
April, 1904. On her grave there stands a huge, towering sago palm, 
and down wide avenues of silence long streamers of gray moss wave 
slowly in the wind. Sixteen months ago the body of her only child, 
Benjamin Woodman Manier, was placed beside that of his mother. 

Genevra Jocelyn had a fine-looking cousin, Eugene Brando, who 
used to breeze into Wichita very often. He knew all The Big Seven, 
and was entertained in their homes. He was athletic, witty, and 
delightful company. At first Ben Parmerly was A Visiting Man, 
but as time went on, and he entered college here he came to be con- 
sidered the same as home folks. His sojourn in Wichita covered 
twenty months or more. He came from Cleveland early in the sum- 
mer of 1889. He and his father put up at the Occidental Hotel, 
which I will never call The Baltimore, so help me Josh Robinson! 
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“So help me Josh Robinson” is a favorite oath in my family, and 
my use of it, on this solemn occasion, shows vast resolution upon 
my part. I think changing the name of that pioneer hostelry was 
an affront to History. All this silly kowtowing to Eastern nomen- 
clature, and to New York City in particular, is small-town pro- 
vincialism. 

To return to Ben Parmerly, called ‘‘Dude Parmerly” because 
he dressed well and was not ashamed to own attention to sartorial 
details. We first saw Ben, my New York cousin, Valeria Old, and I, 
as we drove up and down Main street, on Sunday mornings, going 
to and from the First Baptist church. I wasn’t yet lined up, so I 
went to Valeria’s church with her. How elegant and different he 
looked, with his extremely “toothpick” shoes of patent leather, his 
impeccable linen, slender cane, black derby hat, pin-striped trou- 
sers, and cut-away coat bound with broad black silk braid, sitting in 
front of the Occidental Hotel, a bored stranger evidently, exiled and 
aloof! Particularly do I remember his very pointed and very pol- 
ished shoes. Not even Bruce Priddy’s “japanned trotting cases” 
ere a circumstance to those of the young man from Cleveland, 
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I shame not to record that we were simply dying to flirt with 
the distinguished-looking stranger, but we didn’t “dast.” Girls of 
our set didn’t flirt; they lowered their eyes, and looked the other 
way, and went on past. . . . But on Sunday mornings Charles was 
instructed to drive down Main street, and home from church the 
same way, though the stylish way to get downtown and back was 
via the Avenues, Lawrence or Topeka. When we passed, Sunday 
mornings, there always sat the bored, immaculate stranger man, 
in front of the Occidental, erect in his chair, all-observant, very 
evidently expecting us. The encounter was a grave and decorous 
proceeding, thrilling in the extreme, perfectly “proper and — 
audacious! I am sure Ben thought of it as “audacious.’ 


Ben attended Garfield University the following winter. I think 
he was registered in the Law School, but on that point all of us 
were not quite clear, Ben least of all. His close friends were Bruce 
Priddy and Rob Rogers. “Bobbie, Ben and Brucelet” I used to call 
the trio, and they were my dear, dear friends. Bruce was in Coop- 
er’s real estate office —I think it was real estate — and Rob was 
in “Garfield,” too. Mabel Clement, now Mrs. Rob Rogers, of Bev- 
erly Hills, was in “Garfield,” and so were Helen Carpenter and I. 
Le and Valeria and Genevra Jocelyn, and all of Le’s Bunch, went 
to Lewis Academy. We were all struggling with Latin, and German 
and The Higher Math, along with the intricacies of first love, pro- 
gressive whist and the poetry of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


a . He 
I remember a debate in which Ben took part, on one of t 

Periclean literary programs, at “Garfield.” The debate was on 
the negro problem, and the formal statement of the question was 
something like this: “Resolved, That amalgamation is the logica 
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solution of the Negro Problem.” The typewritten programs re- 
corded Ben Parmerly as the first speaker on the affirmative. 

Mounting the steps and coming forward with characteristic 
modesty, Ben stood on the very edge of the rather high platform, 
sort of teetering as he pondered, probably for the first time, the 
Negro Problem as framed in the Resolution. He looked like a 
fashion plate, as he always did. His shining brown hair was parted 
precisely in the middle, and sort of banged, bangs being a fashion- 
able foible of the hour. He had a red carnation on his coat lapel. 
If sartorial perfection and currency could have won the debate, it 
had been settled on the instant in Ben’s favor. As he stood there, 
teetering on the ragged edge of the platform, a slow smile began to 
dawn on his face, a serious face withal, set with large wistful brown 
eyes. 

“Amalgamation,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘Amalgamation. 
That’s marryin’ ’em, isn’t it? Who wants to marry ‘em? I don't. 
You don’t. Nobody does. Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you will 
vote for the negative of this proposition.” 

Then he turned and walked off the platform, gravely and with- 
out haste, to an uproar of applause, whoops of delight and inordi- 
nate laughter. 


L. Other Visiting Men 


Speaking of the epidemic of marrying out-of-town sweethearts, 
one of the later-successful lovers came to Wichita four times before 
his lady-love capitulated. Three of these times he seemed to be 
suffering acutely, and on his second visit the home boys actually 
feared for his sanity. 

. “T wouldn’t make such a spectacle of myself for the best girl 
in the world,” said one of the town boys, at Lakeside, one night. 
“He’s getting pop-eyed, that guy!” 

“Careful, boy!” cried Rob Rogers. “Careful! When your pop- 
eyed turn comes, we would fain throw this up to you!” 

“The mooncalf!” exclaimed Ben Parmerly. ‘Why doesn’t he 
ask her, and get it over!” 

“He’s dead scared, that’s why,” said Dale Snively. “He’s come 
to ask her, and he’s scared green. He hasn’t an idea where he 
stands, and he’s afraid to find out.” 

We asked Dale if he knew these facts for facts. Did he speak 
as one having authority, or as a scribe? 

Thus challenged, Dale related the facts in the case as he inter- 
preted them. The morning after a certain party, he said, he had 
called upon Mr. X, at the Carey, having an eight o’clock appoint- 
ment with the visiting young man. 

; “There were ten cigar stumps on the window ledge,” said Dale. 
He had smoked ’em after the party. We fellows left him about two 
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o'clock. We couldn’t stay there all night merely to keep him from 
going crazy, you know. Ten cigar stumps, as I’m a Republican! 
When a fellow’s in love and smokes ten cigars, sitting in one and 
the same chair, before one and the same window, looking out on 
one and the same Douglas avenue, and one and the same sun rises 
an’ sees him sittin’ there, pilin’ up cigar stumps, and lookin’ straight 
ahead that man’s dead scared. He thinks he’s going to get the 
G. B., and he’s tryin’ to convince himself that he isn’t, and that he 
really doesn’t think he is. He argues with himself like a merry- 
go-round!” 

“What did he say!” we asked, much impressed with Dale’s 
knowledge of the lovelorn. 

“He didn’t say,” said Dale. “Just motioned me to take a cigar, 
and went on smokin’.” 

“What did you say?” we asked, for “Sunny Dale” usually said 
the right thing, at the opportune time, and said it with finesse. 
There was not so tactful a boy in Wichita as Dale Snively. He 
had quite the grand manner. 

“I didn’t say,” retorted Dale. “When a man’s in that condition 
you might as well hit him with a brick as to begin making remarks. 
Let him alone! If he lives through it, he’ll thank you; if he doesn’t, 
you’ve wasted your breath.” 

“Well, then, what did you do?” we asked, stressing the verb. 
i Dale spread his hands apart, palms upward, and shrugged 
ightly. 

“I just sat down, and joined the ranks of the unemployed,” 
he said. “At eleven o'clock I took him to breakfast.” 

“When’s he going home?” somebody asked, after a silence. 

“He’s going tonight, and he’s going without asking her to 
marry him,” replied Dale. 

“How do you know that?” we cried, in chorus. , 

“By the way he ate pancakes and sausage,” grinned Dale. 
“The man who hasn’t backed up couldn't eat pancakes and sausage 
like that!” 

Then there was Gay Lombard, of the distinguished Eastern 
family of financiers and bankers, New York, I think. A No. 1 in 
Dun and Bradstreet. Also, I think Gay was the youngest of the 
firm, and the youngest son of the name. He was in Wichita in con- 
nection with the closing of a certain Wichita bank, a bank then on 
its last lap of existence. The bank actually closed its doors during 
his stay and in conjunction with his stay, I understood at the time. 
My financial slang may not be exact in the impression it gives, 
but at least I know what I mean. If you don't it’s Just too bad. 

I do not remember how long Gay was in Wichita, but in the 
Spring of 1894 he was here; in April, May and June. So figure oa 
the bank situation for yourself. As I have no recollection of Gay a’ 
any winter social functions, I suspect he was here only in the spring 
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and summer. I remember him as a picnicker, a joyous participant 
in picnics held at Sullivan’s Dam, and Haysville, on the banks of 
that classic stream, the Cowskin. He liked Saratoga chips, choco- 
late layer cake, potato salad and deviled ham sandwiches, and, as 
these luxuries usually composed our picnic menu, ‘long with lemon- 
ade made on the spot, deviled eggs and dill pickles, he had a beau- 
tiful time. 


As we drove about in the summer moonlight, in those days, 
we sang popular songs, for the country roads were practically de- 
serted, at night, and we had the vast prairie silence to ourselves — 
the silence and the shadowless stretches of moonlit level land. It 
was the period of the low or Safety bicycle, so-called because the 
high wheel could be ridden only by heroes; by men of daring imag- 
ination and initiative. Gay’s favorite song was about a girl named 
Daisy, whose beau had a tandem bicycle. He was a poor young 
man, but enthusiastic in his love, and he was supposed to have 
addressed her in this wise: ‘Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer do! 
I’m half crazy all for the love of you! It won't be a stylish mar- 
riage; we can’t afford a carriage. But you'll look sweet on the back 
seat Of a bicycle built for two!” 

Gay used money in princely fashion. When he sent you roses 
he sent you two or three dozen. An unrivaled munificence then — 
or since! On Decoration Day of that year — 1894 — he ordered 
eight dozen roses for the graves of the Old Soldiers buried in 
Highland. I remember the admiring excitement with which Mont 
Hallowell retailed the news, just as mother and Le and I were 
starting for the cemetery with our modest Decoration Day offer- 
ing. Le tossed her head. “I'd rather have one rose brought to my 
grave than eight dozen roses sent!” she cried. “Did Gay take those 
roses out himself?” Mont admitted that he had ordered the roses 
sent to the cemetery from the florist shop. ‘All right,” said Le, 
gathering up the reins. “All right. Then go tell a policeman about 
Gay’s contribution!” Mother looked at Lc in pained surprise. “Why 
Babe,” she said, ‘surely you think it very fine of the young man 
to remember the Old Soldiers?” “I do, I do,” said Le in whom 
pride was a dominant characteristic, “but Mont needn’t act as if 
Gay Lombard were the only one who cares! Get up, Billee!” 

And when Gay hired a livery rig it was the spiffiest one the 
town afforded. Out buggy-riding Gay ignored time limits. That 
seemed very grand indeed, for often, out buggy-riding in a hired 
rig, your young man would frequently look at his watch, mindful 
of livery bills, and their attendant anxieties. At one of the livery 
stables there was a beautiful sorrel mare named Flossy. Flossy 
the dainty, the trim, the fleet. Flossy’s mane and tail were floating 
waves of corn-color; her coat was like golden-brown satin that 
rippled over her muscles like a fine, fine fabric meant to reveal 
their play by lovely intimation. Her ankles were thin, her eyes 
luminous and lively, her arched neck was pride’s own manifest. To 
be taken out buggy-riding with Flossy, stepping high, wide and 
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handsome, was a triumph, and if the folks you wanted to see you 
didn’t see you, you told ’em about it later. 

Lev Hamilton used to drive Flossy a lot, and any man’s delight 
in driving a beautiful, mettlesome horse could be satisfied with 
holding the ribbons over Flossy. So, in conclusion about Gay Lom- 
bard, let it be enough to record that he usually drove Flossy in a 
gleaming top buggy with embroidered laprobe and tasseled whip 
complete. When he and Flossy came spinning up to your front 
gate, both perfectly groomed and debonair, it was one of those 
moments, when, to youthful imagination, life is visioned an abso- 
lute pleasure, not a relative one that may fail of intuition in the 
process of experience. 


LI. The Prairies! 


And there was that Smith Boy. I am sure Le would want me 
to remember him among Our Visiting Men. Her heart was deeply 
moved by his accumulated woes, but all she could do for him was 
—listen. That’s all anybody could do — listen, and hope the moon 
would change! I have forgotten That Smith Boy’s first name, if I 
ever heard it; where he came from; what his business in Wichita 
was; the color of his eyes and hair; the cut of his coat. Come to 
think of it, Lc and I never saw That Smith Boy in daylight; or 
heard him referred to other than as “my friend from the East, 
Mr. Smith.” We saw him only in the semi-darkness of the wide 
north porch aided by such moonlight or starlight as reached the 
porch in spite of the dense shade of the maple trees. I think Carl 
Neiderlander brought him up to our house, or Clyde Ford. One of 
them, or both. 4 

But that’s a detail, who brought him. Having brought him, 
and presented him to Le and me as “my friend from the East, Mr. 
Smith,” they plumped him down in the hammock, where he re- 
clined like a lump of readh Once comfortable, and the flurry of 
introductions subsided, he lifted up his voice and wailed; frankly 
and at great length unburdened his aching heart. He had a wide, 
malleable vocabulary, and a soft, rather melancholy voice, a me- 
dium well-adapted to the vocal necessities of his chronic complaint. 
For That Smith Boy was homesick; utterly sick at heart with long: 
distance longing for his folks, his home, and the things he was used 
to. His pride was prostrated; his imagination had suffered a com- 
plete cave-in and was sort of crawling around on its hands and 
knees, butting softly into memory facts in a darkness self-created. 

He had been homesick so long and so hard that he had become 
eloquent on the subject; he had thoroughly in hand the most Por 
nant details; his rhetorical effects were pure melodrama — de i 
cious misery enjoyed for its own sake. Doubled up in the Hee 
all of us sitting around him, attentive and sympathetic, That Sm 
Boy discoursed on Home Sweet Home until one felt that only a 
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blood-curdling yell could give one adequate relief! His low, level 
voice, suggestive of ‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears”; 
his artistic arrangement of such pathetic details as he chose to ex- 
ploit; his painful parallels between this flat prairie country and his 
native hills — really, it was a poignant experience, listening to the 
suffering Smith Boy in the murmurous stillness of a midsummer 
night! 

“Right now, back home, my sister is singing at the piano. 
She’s singing ‘Love’s Old, Sweet Dream.’ I know she is. It’s her 
favorite, an’ she’s thinkin’ of me. Oh Lord, I’m afraid I'll die if I 
don’t go home!” groaned That Smith Boy, and the hammock 
creaked dismally under his sudden desperate flop. “I am; honest 
I am! I’m afraid I'll die.” 

Huse Taylor stirred slightly. He was sitting on the edge of the 
porch, his feet on the ground, in a sort of really-I-must-go attitude, 
his handsome head and face distinct in a slender shaft of moon- 
light. He was “bored to a frazzle,” as he afterward confessed. 

“An’ mother’s standin’ there, lookin’ at my picture. It always 
stands on the piano, to the left of the lamp. Every night my sister 
sings, after supper, you know. We sing a lot in my family. An’ 
father plays the violin. It makes me sick to remember how it all is! 
I can see them now, just as plain as day! If ever I live to get home, 
you'll never catch me West again!” 

“Perhaps that would be just —” began Huse. 

“Let’s have some lemonade!” cried Le, springing up. ‘Come 
on, Sunny Dale! You can chop the ice!” 

But it was all in vain, her gallant rescue. That Smith Boy 
was not to be flagged, nor deterred, nor detoured. Lemonade, 
cookies, local gossip, Frizell Chocolates, historical data, the latest 
fiction — nothing could shake his profound self-absorption in his 
melancholy imaginings. What became of him we never knew, Le 
and I; he appeared darkly several times, then, like Enoch, he was 
not; a ship that passed in the night — an old-line windjammer! 

However painful That Smith Boy found our vistas of sunburned 
prairies, as contrasted with the delectable shadows of his pine-clad 
hills back East, we young Kansans lost nothing of the glory that 
was ours. We adored the unbroken stretches of land and sky that 
widened endlessly about our home town. To be sure we did not 
rhapsodize about the prairies; about their monotonous beauty of 
blue-grey; théir vast intimations of silence and wind-wrung peace; 
their changing changelessness of color and horizon line; their morn- 
ing mists that seemed to roll and interroll like waves of a restless 
sea. We left that to Easterners who used adjectives with an aban- 
don that we, native and to the prairies born, could neither com- 
mand nor interpret. Like all deep lovers, we were silent on the 
subject of the beloved. To us the prairies were not a source of high- 
flown words, or of neatly-turned phrases to convey “impressions of 
the West.” We loved them not as exotic revelations of a wondering 
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traveler’s experience, but as conditioned facts of daily domestic 
experience; we lived with them, and loved them as the sailor loves 
the sea — the elemental life that he is most at home with. 

Practically, then, we young people of the Nineties knew the 
prairies as the beautiful arena of long, long horseback rides; free, 
wild galloping over yellow roads across which lean jackrabbits and 
nervous little cottontails leaped in fright before us, or scooted on 
ahead, too flustered to turn out! With unalloyed delight in the 
remembrance I recall those prairie rides. It sometimes seems to 
me that I have not known freedom since. Nor have I, in the sense 
of that freedom. To dash through garnered purple silence, with a 
big copper moon marching across the deserted heavens, and on, 
and still on, as if no roads in the wide, wide world led back; as if 
life had no turnings, and every loved yellow road led on forever 
through purple cadences of silence — an adventuring where veiled 
and velvet beauty was ever life’s availing quest! 

And so we rode, Le, our cousin Valeria Old, Genevra Jocelyn 
and I, attended by various escorts. If we rode at night, the escort 
was supposed to be a necessity; if in the daylight, often alone and 
just as happy. Grant and George Lewis often rode with us, and 
Dave Snively, on his sorrel pony, and the Rumsey boys, Charlie and 
Hugh. And Mose Anderson, who, being a country boy, from down 
Andale way, was an especially valued attendant. He knew the 
roads, he knew horses, and he had a deal of commonsense. The 
Rumseys were Southrons — from Maryland, I think — and excel- 
lent horsemen, experienced, and critical of horse flesh. We girls 
used the three Lakeside horses, and, sometimes, a popular livery 
saddle horse named “What.” “What’? was popular on the same 
ground that the one single man at a summer resort is popular; on 
account of the scarcity of his kind. He was a huge, opinionated 
black beast, like a cathedral, with a will of adamant, and a mouth 
as hard as iron. In his youth he had been carefully schooled in the 
significance of bit, and rein, and whip, but it was evident that he 
considered the knowledge purely academic. Once he grew up, he 
never used it. I hated the horse, and rode him only once or twice, 
but I’ve watched Valeria Old argue and argue with him at cross- 
roads —and lose the argument every doggone time! 

Often and often, in Central Park, New York, or in Rock Creek 
Park Washington, I have watched horseback riders threading the 
decorous bridle paths of those beautiful urban reserves. Always 
perfectly dressed and accoutred, the riders, their horses bobbed 
and manicured to the last supportable degree, attended by a correct 
groom obsequious enough not to appear so at all, the fashionable 
calvaleade wound its way at a mincing gait, silent and as self- 
conscious as manikins on exhibition! It was always a carefully- 
staged effect, about as much like actual horseback riding as “The 
Pirates of Penzance” is like real pirating. 

Watching these conventional outings su 
to see miles and miles — limitless miles! — 0 


ddenly I always seemed 
f level unlit land; half 
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miming along, free as the winds that tossed their 


a dozen riders ski 
loosened hair! I heard their pure laughter borne along the scud- 


ding miles, and the pounding hoofs of the happy horses .. . and 
then I seemed to see, dimly, as blurred by mist, the cabined years 


between my prairie days, that had been, and the staid, responsible 
days that now sobered my steps. Freedom had been, and boldness 
of design, but that was in the far, long-lost Prairie Time! 


LI. The Mirror 


Along in the Nineties, and adding much to the alleged gayety 
thereof in this particular neck of the woods, Wichita had a weekly 
paper called “The Mirror.” The Eagle and the Beacon, then, as now, 
the vehicles of the commercial, industrial and political life of the 
town, left the social and literary life largely to this sixteen-page 
weekly. It was about the size and shape of the Christian Science 
Sentinel, but the Sentinel uses much better paper than the Mirror 
did. And the cover-lettering of the latter was more orate, more 
Spencerian, as it were, and not at all up to the quiet and controlled 
taste of the cover-lettering of the Sentinel. 

The Mirror printed pictures of home and hostesses, local 
geniuses, artists, and society women in their three stages; in bud, 
in full bloom, and in the sear-and-yellow; of distinguished guests 
in the city; notes of the campus activities of the two surviving 
schools, Lewis Academy and Fairmount College; club papers, book 
reviews, and literary items. As I think of the Mirror now, it seems 
to me it was more of a literary magazine than a social register, 
though we then thought of it as exclusively the medium of that 
lower strata of human non-activity called “Society.” 

The Mirror lived five years, or so Ralph Millison told me, once 
when we were talking of the matter. Everybody read it, quoted it, 
and— dreaded the uncanny way it had of penetrating secrets! 
The editor, John Carter, was a whizz at serving up social near- 
scandals, pseudo-scandals and may-be-scandals. It’s a wonder he 
wasn’t mobbed. I think his journalistic palaver saved him from any 
overt demonstrations of disapproval. For he dealt in the Adjective 
Complimentary; The Social Adjective of Adulation; The Adjective 
that Victor Murdock disclaimed and pronounced against twenty 
years ago; The Adjective that is now generally omitted in the 
social columns of the better-class dailies. 
ie It was an abomination, the Adjective Complimentary, florid, 
insincere, and its passing is an indication of improved public taste. 
The Mirror, then, was a sort of Social Delicatessen; it handled 
gracefully the hint, the guess, the Innuendo at its best, socially 
speaking. Its “Purely Personal” page was a mild local terror, but, 
since the animus of the paper was humorous rather than menacing, 
when you were nipped you merely laughed. Or, if you were indig- 
nant, your indignation was short-lived, and spent itself in an explo- 
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sion of angry words. For The Wichita Mirror was not a blackmail- 
minded sheet. Understand that clearly right now. As far as the 
East is from the West was The Mirror’s intention to hurt any- 
body, to injure, or to “cut.” 

Three items of the Purely Personal pages chance to be lodged 
in my scrapbook. Strange they should have stuck there, when so 
many other items of value failed to lodge and germinate. But here 
phey are, of use at last, as richly typical of the Mirror's method and 
style. 

Item one: “It is whispered that a certain young blonde woman 
of North Topeka Avenue has placed the young man on probation 
for six months. If at the end of that time he has eschewed wine, 
poker and tobacco she will consent to become his blushing bride.” 
‘As there were several young blonde women living on North Topeka, 
and many young men addicted to wine, poker and tobacco, of 
course we were left darkling, but the item gave rise to spicy specu- 
lation, and speculation made conversation. 

Item two. “A popular young man of the North Side has been 
given the mitten, but Dame Rumor says he is not without hope of 
being restored to favor when his lady love returns from the East.” 
But he wasn’t returned to favor. We watched him “dwindle, peak 
and pine” until — another girl caught him on the rebound, married 
him, and made a man out of him ina twinkling. 

Item three: “It is said that a certain well-known couple whose 
trysting-place is on North Waco Avenue has buried the hatchet.” 
But it was no such thing. The certain well-known couple hadn't 
buried the hatchet, and didn’t intend to, and never did, what’s more! 


LI. Jibberjab 


The Mirror was not self-create, so to speak. It did not begin 
bran-new, a venture without precedent in kind, or model, or pre- 
pared market. It had a worthy precedent and model; Jibberjab, a 
monthly magazine, owned, founded, conducted and edited by the 
three Millison girls, Flora, Minnie and Mabel, members of an influ- 
ential Wichita Pioneer family. No doubt you remember their 
brothers, Bert and Ralph?. Ralph founded the Western Lithograph 
Company. The Millisons were of literary cast, omniverous readers, 
public-spirited, given to literary expression; alert, stir-about people, 
thinking up new things and trying them out with energy and 
courage. 

Jibberjab was a brave and daring venture in its day, when 
women were not yet “emancipated,” but only going to be; when 
any venture into business or professional fields hitherto occupied 
by men were viewed with out-spoken alarm by press. and pulpit, 
and too often ridiculed by professional humorists long since tired of 
their worn stereotyped subjects, mothers-in-law, old maids, fat men 


and ward heelers. The venture should be remembered to the credit 
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of the Modern-minded young women who conducted it to estab- 
lished success. 

Jibberjab, a monthly magazine devoted, according to its mani- 
fest, to Society, Music, Art and Literature, appeared in March, 
1894; the last issue appeared in December of that year. Eight 
issues in all. The last issue contained a brief notice: The magazine 
would pass by purchase immediately into the hands of Mr. John 
Carter, a Wichita man. Sickness in the Millison family demanded 
the loving home services of Mabel, the editor-in-chief. Mr. Carter 
changed the name of the publication, but retained the cover design 
and the format. 

I have now before me a bound volume of the eight issues of 
Jibberjab. The volume was loaned to me by my long-time friends, 
Minnie and Mabel, now Mrs. Wentworth and Mrs. Marcus Putman, 
of Oklahoma City. I can now be factual to a degree I hope satis- 
factory to the most avid fact-collector within my scope. 


Well, the tone of the magazine is dignified and serious; some- 
times mildly critical, but always, one feels, correct and self- 
restrained; no jokes column, and rarely a humorous turn. Evi- 
dently the young ladies have high ideals, and are not ashamed to 
live up to them, or to express their faith in the validity of ideals. 
Ideals have suffered some slump since 1894, you know. 


There are several regular features, maintained throughout the 
eight issues; Personals, Our Noted Absentees, Fiction, Music, and 
editorials. On the front page of each issue is a group picture of 
local people; groups of graduates, teachers, Faculties of schools, 
club members, and social addicts. Sometimes there are pictures of 
charming children. For one, little Throckmorton Davidson, ideally 
beautiful, practically in the altogether, seated cross-legged on the 
top of a column, or what looks like the top of a column. It seems 
that little Throck has just taken a prize of fifty dollars because he 
thrives on Lactated Food. 


And a large picture of Mrs. Jenness Miller, the Dress Re- 
former, who will appear at the Crawford Opera House on June the 
twenty-third. The distinguished guest is mighty handsome, poised, 
and confident. The neck-line of her gown is discreetly low, and 
bordered with a wide lace bertha. She has the remote, half-prom- 
ising smile that Da Vinci made fabulous in his portrait of the 
illusive Italian lady. And here’s a group of laughing little girls 
playing ring-around-a-rosy. Quaint pretty little people, and Oh, 
so thoroughly clothed! 

Among “Our Noted Absentees,” always with a picture and 
accompanied by a sketch, are the Tom Garsts, music promotors in 
Chicago; Wilson O. McClees, Colorado Secretary of State; Miss 
Blanche Smith — with a Psyche knot! — is occupying the Chair of 
Elocution and Oratory in Winfield College; Harry Dunbar, a sweet- 
faced boy with a violoncello bigger than himself, is “on the road”; 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Bracken are on the way home from 
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Europe, where they have been studying music; Chauncey Burton 
Humphrey, an “old Garfield” boy, is in West Point Academy, 
assisted thereto by Sockless Jerry Simpson. Chauncey is slated 
to graduate in 1897. U. P. Shull, formerly principal of the Wichita 
High School, is Superintendent of the Sitka Industrial School, ’way 
up in Alaska. ‘‘Doc” Charles D. Millur and his wife are with the 
Ringling Circus. Her specialties are the Pyramid Chair and the 
Balancing Trapeze. Mrs. Millur is famous as the most graceful 
bareback rider ‘‘in all the traveling arena.” Rather a nifty way 
to put it, I think. 

It is the Era of the Card Club. The general addiction to this 
social solace reminds me of Eighteenth Century England, when 
everybody everywhere played cards intensely and continually. 
Card clubs abound, but please remember that Hypatia, The Fair- 
mount Library Club and the still-operating Women’s Columbian 
Association were flourishing, for background effects of culture. 
Among other clubs there are The Players, The Duplicate, The 
Afternoon, The Cold Water Whist Club, the Columbian Players, 
and the North Waco Avenue Whist Club. I’ll bet “the head and 
front,” as Othello says, of the North Waco Club were the Finlay 
Rosses, and perhaps the Charlie Cases. And the Milo Kelloggs? 
And the Nobles, maybe. We're getting on my home ground now. 


Among “Personals” many of our old friends appear, though 
half in shadow, briefly. Miss Lena Gribi gives a small party; Judge 
and Mrs. W. C. Little give a Duplicate Whist Party; The Sixteen 
Club is entertained by Miss Sarah Chapman; Bunnie Knorr enter- 
tains a small company of close friends; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Dyer 
entertain at whist; Mrs. Dyer was in Hypatia, and one of my favor- 
ite persons. She and I liked the same type of jokes, and in about 
the same dosage. Judge Sluss is making speeches here and there. 
Tom Fitch is Mayor. In March the Edmund Burke Society, of 
Fairmount, gives a box social to raise money to buy a piano. Good 
for the Burkes! As a Peric J am gratified to have this gracious 
gesture duly recorded, and acknowledge the same. There were 
times when the Burkes had noble impulses, of course. 


As to the Illuminati and the Intelligentsia, pickin’s are inter- 
esting. Dr. Hoss, an elderly man of ultra-dignified carriage and 
deportment, a writer and an elocutionist of stentorian echo, occa- 
sionally contributes paragraphs of ripened wisdom. This is his 
best; “Man, a mixture of Dust and Deity; Too much dust to fly 
away, too much Deity to stay.” Mrs. Harriet Knapp, wife of the 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual, is a steady contributor of 
poetry. The nature of her verse can be judged by the titles of her 
Poems: “Flowers and Mosses,” “Listen, Ye Bards! ‘The Trans- 
planted Rose,” “That Little Haunting Face.” She was called Our 
Sweet Poetess.”” How I loathe the word! Mrs. Sallie Toler’s play, 
“Jewel,” reaches production, and Sallie contributes a serial Story 
“The Little Savage.” An entertainment at Garfield Hall is typical g 
the time and public taste. It is in the form of a trial; a young society 
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woman sues Otto Eckstein for breach of promise. Judge T. B. Wall 
prosecutes, and Colonel Hallowell, defeated for Congress by Jerry 
Simpson because the Colonel wore socks, defends. I do not remem- 
ber being among those hilariously present. A front page picture 
represents the joyous scene at the Easter services of the First 
Presbyterian Church. A large choir, new-clothes conscious, is going 
full blast, and behind it, stretched high against the wall, is a huge 
lettered sign: ‘Peace on earth, Good will men.” Far be it from me 
to hint that the Presbyterians got their wires crossed. 

In a “Reminiscence” article is a statement that seems relevant 
to a long-standing dispute: “. . . John Gifford kept a saloon and 
refreshment stand in a log house now used as a barn by W. (Ce 
Woodman. He was the first man to die a natural death among 
the whites.” That is, John Gifford was, not father. 

And here’s a matchless tidbit from another “Reminiscence” : 
“Solemnity is provocative of the most excessive mirth when the 
gravity of the situation is least disturbed.” This “Reminiscence” 
received third prize. 

Editorially gum chewing is frowned upon, and the King’s 
Daughters firmly criticized for refusal to admit some worthy young 
woman —not named in the indictment—who is as a result 
“deeply hurt.” Mrs. Mary Todd contributes an article on ‘“Sani- 
tary and Domestic Science.” “Sanitary” was a rather scarce and 
fearsome word in 1894, and I am not surprised that Mrs. Todd 
made a flourish with it. Marie Mathis contributes a series of 
“Paris Sketches.” I didn’t read ’em. Marie and Paris bored me 
for the last time many years ago. For the reason, see my sketches 
on “The Boomtime Universities.” We close with a pleasant story, 
“The New Coachman,” by the Editor-in-Chief. I read it with 
pleasure. 

Professor Gessley, The Armless Wonder, in a tent on the New 
York Store corner, is shooting a gun with his toes every ten min- 
utes during the day. At each explosion of the gun the Professor 
cries, in deep Pennsylvania Dutch guttural, “Dere she goes aden! 
Kicks like a mool!” As the New York Store was on the northeast 
corner of Main and Douglas the effect of the Professor’s agility 
must have been — well, arresting. 

And Oh rapture replete, here is the full text of “The Dream 
Wife,” by the Reverend John F. Von Herrlich, rector of the beau- 
tiful new St. John’s. Little did I think I’d ever live to see that 
masterpiece of poetic narration again. It was one of our favorites 
at Lakeside. 

It is a poem of profound psychic import. A man is very ill — 
in extremity, in fact — in Brazil. What the man is doing in Brazil, 
I do not know. The man’s wife, in the U.S.A., is suffering agonies of 
anxiety about him, for the man is very sick indeed, alone, and — in 
Brazil, of all places! She sends her spirit to Brazil to comfort and 
soothe him, and presto, he gets well, gets up, and ambles back to the 
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good old U.S.A. In brief, her spirit or “soul” — my vocabularly is 
shy on psychic terms—wrought the remarkable, long-distance cure. 
So, in conclusion, comes the memorable couplet, at once climax and 
finish, ‘““We are wondering still How her soul left her body and 
went to Brazil.” Le and I used to quote that couplet when things 
got low. 

a One dear pleasure I gleaned from the bound Jibberjab. It was 
a picture of a group of Normal School graduates, and members of 
the Faculty of the School. The Faculty members are not named 
but there is a large man with much whiskers, Prince Alberted, and 
heavily impressive, and — Bess Ryder, central figure in the second 
row; Bess Ryder, her own erect, handsome self, immaculate and 
aware, with the air of fine breeding that her personality always 
suggested. Then, seeing her there with some Normal graduates, I 
remembered that Bess taught penmanship in the public schools. I 
looked at her picture until tears blurred my vision. I did not let the 
tears fall down on Jibberjab, for the pages are yellow and frail, and 
have, I hope, many years yet to go. 


LIV. The Hypatia Mirror 


“Kansas and Citizenship” is a sizzling editorial, built on the 
old-line oratorical model, as old as Cicero to my certain knowledge; 
the model that prevailed in the United States Senate previous to 
the Civil War; the model that had direct influence on the political 
passions of the time. The congressional oratory of the late 
Eighteen Fifties and the early Sixties should be listed among 
“The Direct Causes of the Civil War.” Patrick Henry and Samuel 
Adams were our most brilliant colonial exploiters of this Model A, 
which Cicero made the vogue ’way back in the B.C. Sixties. Mark 
Antony, always up to date, used the popular model in his oration 
over the body of the dead Caesar, in the Roman market place. 
As an example of glorified stump-speechifying I suppose Antony’s 
effort has no equal in history. And as Shakespeare followed the 
details of Plutarch’s account of that speech with scrupulous care, 
it may safely be concluded that is about the way Antony carried on. 

You remember the Model; its chief feature is The Interroga- 
tion; The Rhetorical Question with its rhetorical pause for the 
reply that is not expected because the answer is implied in the 
question. Effective device, that. You remember Cicero used it 
with tremendous power when he went gunnin’ for Catiline. Cicero 
was the Latin writer I cared most about, and my college admira- 
tion for Antony’s funeral oration was abounding. That admiration 
began when father read aloud to us the third act of “Julius 
Caesar,” when I was a little girl, and Le, two years younger, fell 
asleep in mother’s lap, knowing no more about the matter than 
that something dreadful had happened, and a man was so mad 
about it that he made a speech. ‘Kansas and Citizenship” shows 
how seriously I took my college masters, and how indignation can 
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be made into a device on which to hang perfectly grand gobs 
of rhetoric. 

Cicero is responsible for the type of college oratory in vogue 
today. I attended an Oratorical Contest in Washington just before 
I left that city, in 1927, and recognized my old, long-forgotten 
friend, The Interrogation Rhetorical. It’s lucky for young debaters, 
aspiring lawyers and Contest orators that Catiline cut up didoes, 
got in bad with the Party in Power, and made Cicero rarin’ mad! 


I fear I am naturally rhetorical, which the same I detest. Some 
people are. Woodrow Wilson was naturally rhetorical. His in- 
stinctive way to tackle a problem was to write about it. Hence his 
habit of writing notes to so bullheaded an outfit as the Hohen- 
zollerns. Hamlet was a rhetorician. And knew it; which lets him 
down easier. So was Henry the Fifth of England. In 1415 he was 
The Big Noise in France, verbally speaking. Words come first with 
a rhetorician— and with an idealist! 


Now in my book, ‘The Open Road,” there is a poem, written 
in 1910, that is so much like “Kansas and Citizenship” that my 
“case,” from an historical standpoint, is somewhat alarming. The 
poem, ‘Aye, Aye, Sir!” is an address to the star-spangled; what we 
used to call “an apostrophe” when rhetoric — and Byron! — was 
fashionable! It is an expression of righteous indignation with na- 
tional politics, as I then saw it enacting from the galleries of the 
Senate; in spirit, in emotional values, in sweep of statement and 
general passionate arraignment, the poem is the twin of the edi- 
torial, written fourteen years earlier. And I thought I had, in the 
interim, grown in wisdom and stature! It has taken many terrific 
blows to make a hardscrabble Realist out of me. 


The editorial, like the poem, is patriotic to the last notch; that 
is, they are superlative, exclamatory, demanding, final in judgment, 
eminently moral in tone, cocksure, wildly affirmative and — pro- 
phetic! Such rabid patriotism is out of date today, when our 
political sympathies and admirations are supposed to be interna- 
tional, and one’s own country a cheerful little playfellow of all 
other countries, everybody sliding down everybody’s cellar door! 
There are no back fences; a playful country, innocently waving a 
blood-red rag, is just as welcome as any other little boy. Heaven 
is the home of us all. “Let us be kindly affectionated one to an- 
other, in honor preferring one another.” 


“Kansas and Citizenship” was Sophmoric, yes, and Ciceronian 
in the extreme. E’en so. But the attitude of the Sophomore toward 
the problems of the universe, moral and intellectual, is as sincere, 
as intimate as the attitude of the seasoned thinker of eighty or 
thereabouts. The Sophomore is youth, “moving about in worlds 
not realized”; the philosopher is age, moving about in worlds rea- 
lized just enough to repudiate faith as the ultimate adjustment of 
actual values. The tragedy is not the Sophomore; the tragedy is 
the Sophomore who never grows up. Reading “Kansas and Citizen- 
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ship,” in the tumbledown scrapbook, I realize that Bruce Griffith, 
the young minister, and I, the young club woman, grew up. If our 
present thoughts about Kansas and Citizenship are not now more 
valuable, that is to say, more practical, at least they are less 
volatile, less lopsided. We have attained to some idea of proportion, 
some confidence in perspective. If we then thought that ‘“‘caring’”’ 
and earnestness would modify the political situation; would add 
one jot or tittle of betterment to the old-age corruption of political 
life we now know better. Wisdom is always sadder than enthu- 
siasm;-knowledge is always firmer than hope. Maturity demands a 
rational element in faith, and denies its validity as a blanket mort- 
gage on the facts of life. 

I think it was in 1896 that Hypatia got out the Easter Edition 
of the Mirror. Either Mrs. Toler or Mrs. Todd was Editor-in-chief, 
and I was Assistant Editor. I have no words to record the pride 
with which I contemplated myself as Assistant Editor. It snowed 
the day we went to press. I remember the soft, floating sort of 
snow that falls in April or May, and has a sort of lingering caress 
in its loitering flakes. I was on duty while the Editor-in-Chief went 
home to lunch, then I walked home for my own lunch, enjoying 
“the beautiful, beautiful snow.” I was wearing a wide black hat, a 
black fur cape, full and hip-length; beneath the cape, a black velvet 
waist, skin-tight and severely tailored, and a wide black serge skirt, 
almost touching the ground. Also, I wore a long, swaying thread- 
like gold watch chain that I considered the last word in effective- 
ness against the black velvet. Thus dolled up, as Assistant Editor, 
I walked to the office, dramatizing my literary future, through 
the loitering snowflakes. I remember that walk as one of the 
high experiences of the last year of my Wichita life. The sad 
giving up Lakeside and the going away was already definitely 
visioned, but life was young yet, and hope not the grey, experl- 
enced, cautious emotion that it becomes when many modifications 
have tarnished its youth. 

As Assistant Editor P was requested to write one of the two 
leading editorials. ‘(Kansas and Citizenship” was written to meet 
this great opportunity. It was acceptable to the Editor-in-Chief, 
who called it “the sort of stuff we need right now.” A few days 
later I received a fine letter from Bruce Griffith, commending the 
spirit and form of the editorial. I cannot give the text of that 
long-treasured letter because it was in that freight box lost en route 
from Des Moines to Washington. But no stupidity of railroad 
employees robbed me of the memory of the happiness that generous 
letter gave me, and the gratitude that memory still inspires. 


LV. Budding Ambitions 


Looking at the Mirror from this coign of vantage, I realize 
that it was the medium of our literary output during all its days 
of existence. It offered a market for what Wichita women wrote, 
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and for their club papers, and their ideals on the matters civic and 
social. It didn’t pay, so far as I know. At least it never paid me, 
and first and last the Mirror used a lot of my stuff. We had some 
very good women writers in Wichita then, and my memory is that 
they were all members of Hypatia. The custom then prevailing, 
whereby club women wrote their own papers, and did not depend 
on outside “talent,” cultivated their expressional powers. Mrs. 
Sallie Toler, Mrs. Loretta Knapp and Mrs. Mary Todd were mem- 
bers of Hypatia. They were our leading writers, their reputation 
extending even beyond state boundaries. Oh, yes, there was 
Mrs. Zoe Norris, who later went to New York City, and made a 
name for herself. Mrs. Knapp published several books of prose 
and verse. Her first book was an imaginative bit of writing, 
“Meriam’s Tower.” It was highly romantic, having only a slight 
thread of narrative. Several small books of verse followed 
“Meriam’s Tower,” and one of our local literary prides was 
Mrs. Knapp. Her gentle loving-heartedness, sincerely poetic in 
quality, made her beloved as well as a popular writer. 


Mrs. Todd and Mrs. Toler were writers of the realistic school, 
and their practical minds made them leaders in all our civic 
enterprises. They were active promoters of Hypatia, being charter 
members, and of the City Library, literary entertainments and 
lecture courses. The Lecture Course was then in its glory. Folks 
cared about sitting quietly and listening quietly, in a quiet place. 
Almost a lost art, in 1931, I'll say. These ladies believed ardently 
in Temperance and Woman’s Rights, as did Mrs. Lora Priddy, 
Mrs. Singer, Mrs. Baldwin, Mrs. Martha Collins, Dr. Nannie 
Stevens, Mrs. Mary Hendryx, Mrs. Olive Reade, Mrs. Carter and 
Oh, so many others whose names are living presences about me 
as I write them. Dr. Nannie Stevens was the only woman doctor 
I had ever heard of —in the flesh — and, since father wanted me 
to study medicine, her career was a fascination to me. I say the 
only woman doctor “in the flesh’ because I knew and adored 
“Doctor Zay,” the imaginary woman doctor in Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelp’s book of that name. 


In the Nineties it took courage of no mean order to stand for 
Temperance and Woman's Right. Courage that can endure merci- 
less ridicule is courage that will not tear, rip, nor run down at 
the heel. The Mirror was the most open-minded paper in Wichita; 
the most hospitable to local women advocates of those two mighty 
national crusades. 

Were these dear women here today I am sure they would 
speak with eager gratitude of the willingness of the Mirror to give 
them a fair hearing, and to print what they wrote to further the 
interests of the Strong-Minded Woman, as that advanced thinker 
was still called. The obnoxious epithet was a hangover from the 
Seventies and the early Highties, but it was still the favorite refuge 
of a hostile public press. ‘Hypatia’ and “The Woman's Library 
Club” were brave, forward-looking organizations, steadfast in faith, 
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hard-working, and their actual influence for good was incalcu- 
lable. The moral foundation they wrought upon was as a rock 
in shifting sands. 

My pen would be indeed a poor instrument of my heart did 
I not write here, in love and gratitude and remembrance, the 
names of those courageous women who led our local forces under 
the great national banners of Lucretia Mott, Frances E. Willard, 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Staunton. Days of sustained 
struggle and cruelly-tried faith they were, and the great banners 
went steadily forward because every community had its Sallie 
Tolers and Mary Todds, valiant little fighters, aware and unafraid. 


As a humble disciple I followed in the wake of these women, 
my own true friends; followed with admiration and growing hope 
that I might be useful as they were, and someday write things 
that would sell. How I envied their felicity of diction, their 
nonchalance about checks from magazines that had “accepted” 
their ‘stuff’! My tentative and secret efforts to sell “‘came back” 
almost directly, without the penciled comment so deeply desired 
by the beginner. Every now and then that blessed Mirror printed 
my “effusions,” and friends here and there commented upon it 
pleasantly, but I think I was not yet conscious that someday the 
writing game would be my one absorption. Looking over this 
Mirror material, in a scrapbook now tumbling to pieces, I find that 
I was, at this period, what would seem to be a hopeless romantic, 
exclamatory, earnest, idealistic and all the pathetic rest of it. 
I had hitched my wagon to the inevitable star, regardless. I was 
goaded on by no less than The Truth, for The Truth then seemed 
an absolute entity, independent and self-sustaining. I knew my 
father would approve, if not the method, at least the aim, so I 
plugged earnestly away, cheered on by my beautiful Mrs. Bennett 
and Mrs. Todd and Mrs. Toler, bulwarked by their faith in my 
self-faith. 

The Mirror printed along, scholarly-minded paper I read at 
Hypatia, one hot summer day. It was titled “Two Women of 
Paris,” and had to do with Fantine and her pearl of great price, 
Cossette, the central women folk in “Les Miserables.’ It printed 
various short bits of romantic sentiment that, reading from yellow- 
ing pages, strike me as sincere and carefully done. Which is not 
the least of promise, let us admit. One Easter Sunday —I see me 
year is 1896 —it printed a three-columned sketch called “The 
Little Stone Church.” It was soft and sentimental, and wrung 
tears from several admiring friends. Its effect was subtle and 
definite; even tears are definite, and remembering Tolstoy’s defini- 
tion of art, I rang the bell that time! Dale Snively, then Secrets) 
of the Board of Education, working down in the City Hall, rea 
it and was impressed. He sent me a hastily-written note of cone 
gratulation and sent it by an A.D.T. boy. That spontaneous Hage 
note of praise drove a firm nail into the floating empieens A 
harbored. I remember it yet as something that centered, clarifie 
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my aims at least. Thereafter I thought of myself as a Possibility 
of Success. I had not so dramatized my hopes, so unified my 
intention up to this time. I do not know that I worked more, or 
more earnestly, having Welles Circle and “Old Central” affairs 
on my hands, and “Society” for relief, but I knew that when 
everything else was done, writing was what I would do. 


LVI. Eastward Ho! 


Came the year 1896. Matrimony and removals were making 
terrific onslaughts in the ranks of my family and friends. Grant 
was married, and living in Chicago. He married an out-of-town 
girl, a native of Jacksonville, Illinois, Grant’s birthplace, and 
Clarence’s, and mine, if anybody asks you! She was the daughter 
of one of father’s close friends, and for several years his business 
associate in Jacksonville. I was Maid of Honor at the wedding, 
and wept copiously, but silently, plaintively. The big tears dropped 
steadily down into the huge bouquet I carried, and seemed to fall 
with a thud that could be heard to Jericho! As I can cry without 
disturbing my countenance, nor alarming my immediate neighbor- 
hood, for the most part my demonstration passed unnoticed. Grant 
was radiant, and I didn’t want to cry, but the sorrow I struggled 
with during that long trek down the church aisle and across the 
other aisle, when we had annexed the bride and her father, and 
slowly, slowly up the altar steps where Grant was waiting with 
the bride’s brother, and two ministers, and a double row of ushers, 
is indelibly impressed upon my memory. Not to have Grant at 
home any more—not any, any more!—seemed to me an 
authentic sorrow. 

At this time — October of 1894 — Clarence, too, was living 
in Chicago, unmarried as yet, but liable at any time to fall a 
victim of the blandishments of some designing female. Or that’s 
the way Lc and I thought of his daily peril, after the fashion of 
loving, home-bound sisters. For it is a fact, well attested by many 
historical instances, that brothers rarely, in the eyes of their 
sisters, choose the women whom they marry. They do not marry, 
these dear brothers; they are married, if you get me. They are 
“victims”; they are ‘‘dragged into it”; they are “caught,” or they 
are “deceived into marriage.” Also, brothers rarely marry the 
women whom their little sisters pick out for them. A fact also 
attested by numerous historical instances. If it were otherwise, 
it can safely be stated that it would be otherwise. Clarence and 
Grant were lost to home, and, as I said, Le married in December 
of the year 1896. Life at Lakeside was all shot to pieces. 

In the circle of my friends, casualties were yet more alarming. 
The foughten field was rosy with conquest. Mabel Clement, 
Harriet Johnston, Bess Ryder, Sarah Chapman were married. 
Mabel married Rob Rogers, of the Bobbie, Ben and Brucelet Trio, 
and went to California to live. California was then very much 
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farther away than it is now. She was the only one of the four who 
selected a home-town boy. The others selected foreign products — 
the imported article. Harriet married a western man, Alfred 
Cooper, an Englishman she met while visiting Mrs. Rob Rogers, 
in Los Angeles. Bess married an Easterner, Ed Parrigo, and went 
West to live; Sarah, an out-of-town man, Homer Caldwell, who, 
after his marriage, established his residence in Wichita. Beatrice 
Thomas had moved away. The Thomases went to St. Louis, I think. 
The Big Seven was all shot to pieces. 

By the close of 1896 there was likewise a wide scatteration 
of the boy friends. Will Hoffman left Wichita in 1894; the Rumsey 
boys, in 1890; “Sunny Dale” Snively was living in Kansas City, 
with his folks, recently removed to that city; Will Troupe was 
there, and a slender, affable young man named Goldsmith — Ike 
Goldsmith — reigned in his stead at the popular bookstore on 
Douglas avenue. Ed Allen was in Kansas City, a reporter on the 
Kansas City Journal. Ben Parmerly had returned to his home in 
Cleveland. Mont Hallowell, son of the ‘Prince Hal” whom Jerry 
Simpson defeated because he — Prince Hal — wore stockings, as 
I remarked before, was in Chicago. Sherman Skinner was in 
Chicago, living on the North Side. I remember Sherm wrote back, 
saying he just “got home in time to light the lantern and start 
back to business!’ How homesick those blessed Wichita boys 
were, their first few months in Chicago! Sentences from stray 
letters, odds and ends of messages sent to the old home town, 
brief, snatched visits and longing farewells when the time came 
to go back to Chicago — these waifs of fact told the story, again 
and again! bi 

Sounds like a muster roll after battle, doesn’t it? And it is. 
Precisely that. A muster roll after a long grey battle, a protracted 
struggle of patience and privation; a battle in which no drums 
rolled noble music; no banners streamed crimson against the as 
no valiant shoutings hailed a yard of new ground won! The exi 
of the Young Man from Wichita, in the Nineties, meant only one 
thing — business depression. Wichita was going through a peri 
of profound and general depression; it was knee-deep in the morass 
that extended from The Boom of 1886 and ’87. I asked an author- 
ity the other day what was actually, and without romance, @O 
sentiment, or pride, the bitterest period of Wichita’s Seen alerot 
“The years 1895 and ’96,” he said promptly. By: the me i oF 
1897 things began to pick up a little.” There you are. ake 1 


or leave it. ; ’ ae 
Kos Harris calls it “The period of liver, old Sie sii tes 


receipts.” Houses needed painting the worst way; 
Beene on their hinges; fences were tumbledown; wooden Toots 
showed black and ripply at the shingle edges; front yar s wes 
unshaven; backyards, weed-grown and unkempt. The pie 
Surrey was dingy. On the West Side, the watch fC s ood 
with black yawning framework where windowpanes had been w! 
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they were; Garfield University was a huge blank building, isolated 
in the midst of an alkali plain. Beyond the campus stood the 
deserted houses of the once proud Faculty members. On Fair- 
mount, to northeastward, Fairmount College carried on feebly, a 
brave ghost of promise. On the outskirts of the town, platted 
Additions showed long lines of parallel, stalwart weeds along what 
had been, in Boom Days, projected Avenues. Slanting lamp posts 
punctuated these waste, weed-grown places, and ambitious frame 
houses, windowless and bleak, and wobbly real estate signs, scarred 
and weather-beaten. 

Wichita, The Peerless Princess of the Plains, trailed ragged 
garments, to be sure. Her jewels were in hock, her court furniture 
outworn. But the Princess heart of her was undaunted. If she 
remembered The Boom, also she remembered the wealth of her 
environs; the corn, and wheat, and hogs, and cattle her level 
plains would yield. If her heart was heavy, her smile was light. 
It was the human-old story of courage refusing to be less than 
itself, or to acknowledge powers superior to itself —in the long 
run! From 1887 to 1897, that phrase, “in the long run,’’ was the 
source of our living faith. “In the long run, things are equal,” 
said Wichita, and settled back to an endurance test with the 
time limit. 

The fashionable way to make one’s exit from Wichita, in the 
Nineties, was via The Unpaid Tax Route. The remnant of the 
Woodman family made its exit from Wichita via this ever-popular 
route. Lakeside was passing into the hands of a family unknown 
to us—a family named Conklin. On January First, 1897, the 
tenth anniversary-day of father’s funeral, mother and I breakfasted 
with Le and her husband, in their cottage on North Topeka, then 
took a hack to the Rock Island station, where we boarded an east- 
bound train. Mother was going to stop in Chicago to see the boys, 
then going on to Chester County, Pennsylvania, her childhood 
home, to visit her mother. I was to stop a few days in Kansas 
City, the guest of the Snively family, then go to Lawrence, for 
six months’ residence work on my Master's degree. Wichita was 
a memory. Our faces were set toward new things. Eastward Ho! 
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Placed here are the names of the 
civic-minded Wichitans whose 
fine faith and loyalty made pos- 
sible the publication of this book. 


Dr. and Mrs. Jesse Clyde Fisher Mr, Allen W. Hinkel 


Miss Lucy Bitting and brother, Carl Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Sutton 


Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Naftzger Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Springer 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Moriarty Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Allen 


McCormick-Armstrong Company Mr. and Mrs. John L. Denning 


Mrs. Edward E. Hook and son, William Mr. Walter P. Innes 


Mr. and Mrs. John A, Cauthorn Mr. and Mrs. Will Schweiter 


Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Lindsley Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Garvey 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Houston Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beech 


Mr. and Mrs. Clayton I. Ross Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Magill 
Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Holl Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Kelly » 


Mr. and Mrs. William L. Ainsworth 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren E. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Sutton 
Miss Harriet Stanley and brother, Harry Mrs. Charles H. Smythe 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Rounds Mr. and Mrs. John D. McEwen 


Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Stodder Mr, and Mrs. Fred C. Koch 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Dunne 
Moscelyn Daisy Condit 
The Ferrell and Rex Families 


Mr. and Mrs. Brace A. Helfrich 


Books by Rea Woodman 


Verse 
The Heart and the Crown 1905 
Tumbleweed 1909 
The Open Road 1910 


In Memoriam; The Titanic Disaster 1913 


Prose 
The Noahs Afloat 1905 
Mr. McGugin Alone 1935 


